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PART  I 
A  CROP  OF   ILLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Marchese  Rinaldi,  the  last  scion  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  wealthy  houses  of  Lombard/, 
had,  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  led 
the  habitual  life  of  young  Milanese  noblemen ;  he 
had  frequented  Society  and  the  Clubs,  paid  atten- 
tions more  or  less  "successfully"  to  half  a  dozen 
fashionable  married  women,  "protected"  a  couple 
or  so  of  dancing  girls,  or  music  hall  artists,  and 
with  his  driving,  racing,  and  visits  to  Aix,  Monte 
Carlo,  Paris,  Ostend,  and  even  London,  managed 
to  throw  a  glamour  of  refined  cosmopolitanism  over 
his  very  elemental  and  rather  gross  sensuality. 

Leone  Rinaldi,  however,  was  neither  more  corrupt 
nor  more  "  wicked  "  than  his  fellows  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  influence  of  a  good  woman  might  have  mended 
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his  ways,  and  made  him  a  respectable,  if  not  useful, 
member  of  Society.  But  the  customs  of  his  race 
and  class  would  not  admit  of  this.  An  old  match- 
making aunt  remonstrated  with  him,  and  insisted 
that  his  position  and  his  name  necessitated  his 
taking  unto  himself  a  wife.  With  the  exception  of 
a  meek  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  young  girls,  and  had  never  worried  himself 
with  love  and  such  tomfoolery,  he  indifferently 
acquiesced,  and  commissioned  her  to  find  him  a 
suitable  wife  who  would,  in  due  time,  become  the 
mother  of  the  future  Rinaldis. 

This  terribly  respectable  old  lady,  who  had  evet 
made  of  Society  her  exclusive  and  most  exacting 
god,  was  incapable  of  judging  people  except  by 
the  standards  created  by  custom  and  habit,  so  she 
gave  no  thought  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  man 
whom  she  was  about  to  mate.  To  her  the  all- 
important  question  was  to  find  a  woman  who  by 
position,  fortune  and  Society  qualifications  would  be 
suitable  to  fill  the  place  of  a  Marchesa  Rinaldi. 

Having  consulted  her  confessor,  a  fashionable  and 
intelligent  Jesuit  Father  who  had  Milanese  Society 
at  his  finger-tips,  she  decided  upon  the  Contessina 
Irene  Sovico, 

Irene  Sovico  was  a  handsome,  healthy  girl,  just 
about  twenty,  with  a  pretty  little  head,  a  harmony 
of  form  and  colour,  but  apparently  constructed  to 
contain  the  minimum  of  brains,  nature  seeming  to 
take  pleasure  in  creating  such  strange  anomalies. 
Her  education  and  environment  from  earliest  child- 
hood had  stifled   any  mornl  sense  that  she  might 
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naturally  have  inherited,  and  this  hare-brained, 
sensual  and  irresponsible  damsel  was  chosen  by 
Leone's  aunt  to  become  his  companion  for  life. 

The  girl,  an  orphan — or  virtually  one,  as  her  father, 
a  reformed  libertine,  passed  his  life  in  his  private 
chapel  seeking  by  prayer  and  penitence  to  atone 
for  his  many  sins  —  was  left  almost  entirely  to 
her  own  devices.  She  had  been  educated  in  the 
house  of  an  elder  sister,  one  of  the  unquestioned 
autocrats  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Milan,  who, 
much  against  her  will,  was  obliged  to  take  under 
her  wing  the  motherless  girl,  as  Society,  with  its 
Draconian  laws,  had  decided  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  do  so,  and  she  was  too  wise  and  too  wary  to 
question  its  dictates.  But,  assuming  this  new  duty, 
she  by  no  means  permitted  it  to  interfere  with  her 
mode  of  life ;  the  recognised  lover,  changed  with 
alarming  frequency,  was,  as  ever,  an  unquestioned 
feature  of  the  manage,  and  Irene  throve  and  flourished 
in  this  hot-bed  of  corruption,  as  if  it  were  her  native 
soil. 

The  brother-in-law,  a  spendthrift  Cavalry  officer, 
who  had  married  the  eldest  Sovico  giri  with  the  sole 
idea  of  paying  his  debts,  was  intentionally  blind  to  his 
wife's  shortcomings,  so  long  as  her  large  income  per- 
mitted him  to  continue  his  dissipated  life.  Irene's 
appearance  in  their  home,  a  fresh  and  beautiful  girl, 
awakened  all  his  low  instincts,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  relationship,  the  familiarity  of  his  manners  was 
such  as  to  appear  to  the  uninitiated  almost  an  excuse 
for  his  wife's  infidelities.  Under  these  circumstances, 
even  if  no  material  harm   was   done   the  girl  was 
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contaminated  by  her  surroundings,  her  purity  was 
sullied,  and  seed  was  sown  that  in  future  would 
bring  forth  bitter  fruits. 

Rinaldi's  aunt,  under  the  influence  of  her  confessor, 
decided  that  this  young  girl  was  just  the  one  to  iill 
the  position  of  her  nephew's  wife.  She  accordingly 
let  fall  some  vague  propositions  in  the  ear  of  the 
elder  sister,  who  immediately  jumped  at  it,  as  by  this 
means  she  would  be  able  to  rid  herself  of  a  budding 
rival,  the  men  who  frequented  the  house  showing 
themselves  only  too  willing  to  crowd  around  Irene ; 
and,  besides,  she  would  silence  the  scandalmongers 
who  were  beginning  to  comment  rather  unmercifully 
on  the  "  touching  affection  "  that  existed  between  the 
girl  and  her  brother-in-law ;  and,  last,  but  not  least, 
there  was  no  small  glory  in  closing  her  unofficial 
guardianship  by  securing  her  sister  the  "  blue  ribbon  " 
in  the  Milanese  matrimonial  race. 

All  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  were  rapidly 
arranged,  and  after  a  formal  courtship  the  official 
engagement  of  the  somewhat  reluctant  Marchese  was 
publicly  announced.  The  whole  of  Milanese  Society, 
notwithstanding  the  savoury  scandals  it  had  a  short 
time  before  eagerly  discussed,  heartily  approved  the 
union,  and  unanimously  regarded  it  as  "the  match 
of  the  season."  However,  eighteen  months  had 
scarcely  passed  since  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  pti- 
formed  with  all  pomp  and  solemnity  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  honoured 
by  a  special  telegram  of  benediction  from  the  Pope, 
when  with  startling  rapidity  the  natural  consequences 
of  this  ill-advised  union  became  most  evident.     Not- 
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withstanding  the  birth  of  a  much  -  desired  son  and 
heir,  the  couple  decided  on  a  "  friendly "  separation, 
by  means  of  which  each  would  re-acquire  personal 
liberty.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  in  aristo- 
cratic circles,  and  created  an  immense  sensation, 
for  although  probably  foreseen  by  many,  it  was 
unexpected  by  most. 

It  was  the  repetition  of  the  same  old  story.     Irene, 
with  the  development  of  an  unrestrained  sensuality, 
which  her  education  had  encouraged   rather    than 
repressed,  with  no  pretext  except  the  desire  for  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  the  wild  anxiety  for  new  "sensa- 
tions "—a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  hysterical, 
idle  women  of  the  century— chose  a  lover  from  the 
many  voluptuous  slaves  of  sense  and  appetite  who 
surrounded  her.     Of  course,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
her  husband  was  the  last  to  become  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  poor  fellow,  unfortunately,  had  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  his  wife,  and  each  day  seemed  to  approach 
nearer    and   nearer  the  ideal  of  a  model  husband. 
The  mistake  in  the  delivery  of  a  letter— a  mistake, 
perhaps,  not  wholly  accidental  on  the  part  of  a  maid 
—rudely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Marchese  ;  and  then, 
without  any  serious  scandal,  or  dramatic  scenes,  the 
pair  decided  on  a  judicial  separation,  the  plea  being 
••  incompatibility  of  temper,"  that  providential  lie  of 
Italian  civil  legislation,  under  which  so  many  family 
skeletons  are  piously  hidden. 

By  the  stipulations  of  this  act  of  separation  the 
baby  boy,  the  unhappy  fruit  of  this  woeful  union, 
remained  with  his  mother  until  he  was  five  years 
old,  when  he  would  pass  exclusively  under  the  father's 
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control.  Thus,  from  the  outset,  that  is  to  say  from 
the  moment  he  was  capable  of  receiving  impressions, 
he  was  in  a  continuous  state  of  perplexity,  in  a  maze 
of  unsatisfied  questions  which  no  one  volunteered  to 
solve.  His  mother,  by  no  means  a  hard  or  heart- 
less woman,  but  merely  a  handsome  animal,  was,  in 
ner  own  way,  fond  of  the  child,  petting  and  spoiling 
him  when  she  had  nothing  else  to  amuse  her ;  but, 
away  from  him,  she  entirely  forgot  his  very  existence. 

The  first  time  that  Renato  caused  his  mother 
an  uncomfortable  sensation  was,  when  seeing  a 
man  continually  in  the  house,  he  naturally  called 
him  "Pap4."  The  governess  and  his  mother— who 
was  still  capable  of  a  blush  at  this  innocent  but 
formidable  impeachment— corrected  him  so  sharply 
that  the  intelligent  child  never  repeated  the  error, 
although  probably  in  nis  infant  mind  a  world  of 
questions  was  ,iystallising.  He  never  asked  any 
explanations  of  either  his  mother  or  governess, 
but  the  servants,  with  whom  he  was  often  left, 
with  their  habitual  cruelty,  took  especial  pains  to 
enlighten  him  on  the  subject.  From  that  moment 
the  world  appeared  to  Renato  as  something  wonderful 
and  fearful ;  he  could  not  understand,  but  the  child's 
pure  soul  instinctively  shrank  with  aversion  from 
his  surroundings.  This  aversion  was  doomed  never 
to  be  extinguished,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  moulding  his  life. 

At  the  same  time,  another  concurrent  impression 
came  to  intensify  this  feeling ;  twice  a  week, 
accompanied  by  his  governess,  he  went  in  a  fine 
carriage,  to  pass  the  day  with   a   big,  handsome- 
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looking  gentleman  who  had  a  magnificent  dog, 
that  good  -  naturedly  submitted  to  be  alternately 
teased  and  petted.  This  gentleman  plied  him  with 
good  things  and  pretty  toys.  Renato  had  been 
peremptorily  told  by  his  governess  to  call  him 
"PapV  to  yield  implicit  obedience,  and  be  careful 
neither  to  worry  or  annoy  him.  The  father  usually 
kissed  him  once  or  twice  in  an  abstracted  manner, 
asked  if  he  had  been  good,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  departed  and  left  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  family  butler,  who  never  failed  to 
overfeed  him  and  ask  insidious  questions ;  then 
the  governess  arrived  with  another  carriage  to  take 
him  back  home. 

On  his  return  he  often  found  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  caressing  him  and 
playing  with  him  had  disappeared,  having  been 
superseded  by  another  suitor,  who  in  his  turn  made 
every  effort  to  wheedle  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  boy.  Later  on  these  changes  became  more 
and  more  frequent.  After  each  rupture,  his  Mama, 
for  twenty  -  four  or  thirty  -  six  hours,  according  to 
circumstances,  took  to  her  bed  with  severe  neuralgia. 
The  boy  was  told  to  be  quiet  and  be  careful  not 
to  make  any  noise ;  then  followed  a  sweetless  and 
toyless  interlude  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  another  purveyor  to  his  baby  caprices  presented 
himself,  but  under  a  new  aspect. 

In  this  strange  school  it  was  natural  that  Renato, 
given  his  heredity,  would  develop  into  a  most  extra- 
ordinary boy.  These  first  impressions  were  slowly 
but  indelibly  a^oulding  his  future  mentality;  in  his 
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brain  a  continuous  and  radical  elaboration  was  pro- 
ceeding, grouping  into  a  series  of  indestructible  truths 
the  abnormal  scenes  which  were  being  enacted  before 
his  eyes.  The  Papi  was  on  one  side,  the  Mam^  on 
the  other;  and,  on  account  of  this  separation,  he 
unconsciously  suffered  in  his  delicate  soul  as  from  a 
shameful  and  secret  disease.  He  had  an  instinctive 
perception,  the  more  acute  because  his  intelligence 
was  unable  to  explain  it,  that  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  relations  between  his  father  and 
mother,  and  yet  he  could  only  imagine  that  it 
was  the  customary  condition  of  affairs.  However, 
physically  he  was  rosy -cheeked  and  vigorous,  full 
of  life  and  fun ;  and  the  occasional  tremor  of  the 
long  silky  lashes  over  the  beautiful  dark  violet 
eyes,  alone  betrayed  to  a  strict  observer  the  self- 
inflicted  torment  of  -  searching  and  sensitive  mind. 
His  father,  poor  fellow,  also  suffered,  and  much 
more  than  people  imagined.  Leone  Rinaldi  was 
by  temperament  a  good  domestic  man ;  Society 
and  his  environment  had  warped  his  nature,  but 
still,  it  had  not  been  without  a  sharp  and  bitter 
struggle  that  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
irregular  life  which  he  had  been  leading  since 
his  separ^^'on.  Unfortunately,  he  had  stepped  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  was  fast  following  that 
slippery  path  which  fatally  ends  in  abasement  and 
moral  deterioration.  He  was  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  in  the  Hower  of  manhood  ;  the  Rinaldis,  by  their 
avoidance  of  consanguineous  marriages,  so  usual 
in  the  Lombard  aristocracy,  having  escaped  that 
physical  degeneration  often  to  be  found  in  his  class. 
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He  had  never  pretended  to  be  a  saint,  and  in  his 
youth  had  led  the  gay,  aimless  life  of  other  men  in 
his  position ;  but  still  he  belonged  to  that  vast  class 
of  people,  much  more  numerous  than  cheap  cynics 
afTect  to  believe,  who  only  require  a  good  feminine 
influence  to  transform  them  into  model  family  men — 
men  content  to  lead  a  peaceful,  uneventful  existence, 
satisfied  with  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  and  heed- 
less of  Society  chaff.  But  the  awful  curse  of  the 
Latin  race,  the  manage  de  convenance^  that  curse 
which  has  so  effectively  perpetuated  its  decadence, 
nipped  these  possibilities  in  the  bud,  and  the  hap- 
less contract  of  barter  and  sale  ended  as  it  too 
often  does.  Leone  found  himself  with  the  alternative 
of  choosing  between  a  most  tempting  career  of 
vice  and  one  of  almost  impossible  continence. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances,  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  his  decision. 

But  in  the  emptiness  and  turmoil  of  hiS  fashionable 
and  dissolute  life,  when  he  returned  from  some  orgy 
late  at  night,  or  in  the  grey  hours  of  the  early  dawn, 
he  was  often  overwhelmed  by  an  invincible  disgust, 
and  he  longed  for  the  power  to  liberate  himself  from 
the  gilded  chains  of  vice,  to  do  something  ...  go 
anywhere  ...  to  free  himself  and  be  a  man.  Yet 
these  sentiments  were  too  vague  and  flitting  to  take 
form  and  substance,  and  on  his  awakening  in  the 
morning,  he  found  himself  gripped  anew  by  the 
intricate  machinery  of  his  daily  habits,  and  his 
dreams  of  higher  and  nobler  things  were  soon 
forgotten. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  that  caused 
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him  to  throw  himself  underneath  the  Juggernaut 
car  of  prejudice  and  habit  was  his  absolute  and  un- 
questioned obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  naturally  considered  divorce  as 
a  criminal,  we  might  say  an  infernal,  arrangement. 
Although,  through  the  almighty  and  undue  influence 
of  adulterous  women,  powerfully  sustained  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  divorce  law  has  not  yet  passed 
in  Italy,  still,  if  he  had  liked,  he  could  easily  have 
managed  to  sever  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  his 
shameless  wife.  However,  this  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  as  his  confessor,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  wot 
only  winked  at  his  many  mistresses,  but  in  a  certain 
sense  encouraged  them  for  fear  that  the  higher  nature 
of  the  man  might  by  a  miracle  awake,  and  In  defiance 
of  all  ecclesiastical  laws  he  might  be  induced  to 
follow  the  fast-growing  examples  of  such  "  abomina- 
tions." It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  scandal  if 
Leone  Rinaldi,  the  favourite  nephew  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bredana,  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
Vatican,  should  live  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Mother  Church,  which  the  crafty  priest 
assured  the  Marchese  had  treasures  of  indulgence 
for  the  very  comprehensible  and  frequent  failings  of 
men  in  his  position. 

Thus  everything  conspired  to  imprison  Leone 
Rinaldi  in  his  dissolute  life.  Habit,  we  know,  is  a 
second  nature,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  helped 
to  verify  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  for  little  by  little 
his  aspirations  towards  better  things  grew  less,  and 
he  became  hardened  and  somewhat  coarse ;  even  the 
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kindly  and  debonair  expression  of  his  face  was  marred 
by  the  indelible  st'gma  of  sensuality  and  cynical 
indifference. 

Renato,  in  the  meanwhile,  despite  his  surroundings, 
was  growing  a  fine,  strong  hoy,  arid  was  about  to 
celebrate  his  fifth  birthday,  when,  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  law  and  the  deed  of  separation, 
he  was  to  be  solemnly  handed  over  to  his  father  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.     Even  at  this  age  his  looks  were 
most  striking :  the  mop  of  golden  curls,  the  broad, 
intellectual  forehead,  with  features  almost  Greek  in 
tueir   beauty,    the    sensitive    mouth,  the    purity   of 
which  was    only  slightly  marred  by  the  full,  blood- 
red    lips,    and    diiipled    chin,   and,    above   all,    the 
eyes— ^jlorious,  limpid  violet  eyes,  from  which  the 
child's  soul  shone  ont,  tender,  fearless,  questioning, 
without  a  trace  of  self-assertion,  but  with  an  in- 
vincible determination  to  discover  and   understand 
the  cause  of  tLmgs.     Even  at  this  early  age  he  was 
everlastingly  asking    questions,  and   refused  to    be 
satisfied  by  the  evasive  replies  with  which  grown 
people  generally  seek  to  rid  themselves  of  uncom- 
fortable inquiries  which  they  do  not  care,  or  know, 
how  to  satisfy. 

The  Marchese,  elated  at  the  aspect  of  his  son,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  over  six  months, 
owing  to  a  long  journey  he  had  undertaken  in  the 
wake  of  a  celebrated  str.r  of  the  Operetta,  little  knew 
what  was  in  store  for  him.  The  formal  ceremony 
took  place,  in  which  the  President  of  the  Civil 
Tribunal  handed  over  the  boy  to  his  father  in  the 
presence  of  the  mother's  lawyer,  she  having  decided 
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to  go  on  an  automobile  trip  with  her  new  lover, 
and  thus  escape  an  undesired  interview  with  her 
husband,  and  at  the  same  time  console  herself  for 
the  loss  of  her  "darling."  When  the  child  was 
officially  consigned  to  his  care,  I '»one  experienced 
a  new  and  unknown  sensation,  /i  thrill  of  pride 
and  tenderness  for  this  tiny  mite  who  was  his,  his 
very  own,  a  part  of  himself,  ran  through  him ;  and 
his  soul,  not  entirely  corrupt  and  hardened,  seemed 
to  unfreeze  and  overflow  with  infinite  tenderness 
under  the  questioning  glances  of  those  marvellous 
eyes. 

Strange  to  say,  the  child  was  neither  frightened 
by  the  pomp  anvi  circumstance  of  the  ceremony,  nor 
tearful    because  he  had    left  his  mother,  although 
she  had  been  indefatigable  in  her  petting  and  spoil- 
ing.    He  was  rather  impressed  by  the  solemn-faced 
men  who  stood  around  him  pronouncing  long  words 
of   inexplicable  meaning,  in   which   his  own   name 
repeatedly  occurred.    But  there  was  no  sadness  in 
his  bearing;  and   with   unhesitating  confidence    he 
placed  his  little  hand  in  his  father's  and  went  down 
stairs  into  the  square  where  the  carriage  awaited 
them.     As  soon  as  the  horses  had  started,  and  he 
found    himself  comfortably  seated   on  his    father's 
knee,  any  sense  of  awe  that  he  might  secretly  have 
felt  seemed  dissipated,  and  his  indefatigable  instinct 
of   investigation    immediately    asserted    itself,    and, 
truth  to  say,  in  a  most  startling  manner. 

He  suddenly  looked  up,  and,  intently  scanning 
the  expression  of  his  father's  face,  he  asked  in  his 
harmonious,  low-pitched  voice :  "  Thou  art  mv  Papi 
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art  thou  not?"  Unconsciously  embarrassed  y  this 
pointed  question,  Leone  replied  :  "  Yes,  Rl  lato  I " 
hoping  that  the  very  short  answer  would  nip  in  the 
bud  any  possible  complications.  But  little  he  knew 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  for  the  child  impc  turb- 
ably  continued  the  logical  course  of  his  thoughts. 
"  Well,  then,"  he  went  on,  with  preternatural  serious- 
ness, "  if  thou  art  my  Pap^,  why  dost  thou  »•  -^t  live 
with  my  Mami  ? "  The  Marchesc  '  lost  gasped 
for  breath!  What  in  the  world  ci 
Answer  h*;  must,  for  those  search! 
lea\e  his  face  for  an  instant,  so 
rather  embarrassed  manner :  "  Litiic 
ask  certain  questions."  This,  of  c 
most  in'iffective  answer  that  he  c«  Ad  have  given 
a  child  of  his  son's  temperament  but  "■  Hev  w;re 
fortunately  just  passing  a  gorgeous  toy  sr^op.  ^  a 
happy  idea  flashed  through  hi.  mind.  Wit^Mit 
giving  Renato  the  chance  for  an  Uicr  luetfion,  he 
exclaimed:  "Look!  .  .  .  Look,  'ittle  o  i?'  What 
beautiful  toys!  Shall  we  g  and  gr  *me?" 
Immediately  the  carriage  was  <  oppeu,  .d  Rcn^to 
found  himself  transported  into  a  sort 
whence  he  came  out  in  triumph,  surruu= 
crowd  of  obsequious  shopmen  bearing  Ui 
treasures  his  father  had  purchased  for  b    n. 

The  Marchese  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  as  tr.e 
boy  seemed  for  the  moment  absorbed  in  his  r-w 
possessions,  vainly  imagining  that  the  difficulty  was 
surmounted,  and  that  probably  it  would  not  repeat 
itself.  Unhappy  and  deluded  man!  ilc  was  only 
beginning    the    Odyssey    of    his    worries.      When 
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lunch  was  ended,  and  he  was  comfortably  smoking 
In  his  luxurious  library,  Renat«j,  sprawled  on  the 
ground  upon  a  bearskin  ru^',  in  the  midst  of  his 
treasures,  pliwJ  his  father  with  questions,  inter- 
spersed with  awkward  narrations  of  the  mother's 
doings.  Leone  could  not,  even  then,  cope  with 
his  son;  at  that  early  age  the  child's  innate  gift 
of  vigorous  logic  made  it  very  hard  to  deal  with 
him,  above  all,  for  one  as  superficial  and  shallow- 
minded  as  the  Marchese  Rinaldi.  Then,  to  render 
the  position  still  more  unbearable,  he  was  alone 
with  the  child,  as  he  had  naturally  dismissed  the 
governess  chosen  by  the  mother,  with  good  reason, 
fearing  and  distrusting  her  influence.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Leone,  absorbed  in  his  peregrinations  through 
Europe  after  his  operatic  goddess,  had  for^'otten 
everything  about  the  approaching  fifth  birthday  of 
his  son,  and  had  to  be  peremptorily  telegraphed  for 
by  the  severe  and  somewhat  irate  family  lawyer. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dilemma,  not  knowing  whrm 
to  consult  and  what  to  do,  he  suddenly  ren.emberer* 
the  existence  of  a  fellow-student,  a  chum  of  his,  whose 
society  he  had  much  frequented  in  his  University 
days,  when,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  Milanese 
aristocracy,  he  had  flirted  with  the  study  of  the 
Law.  His  friend  Segni  had  become  a  Professor  of 
Philosophy ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  already 
made  a  name  for  himself,  had  not,  as  yet,  obtained  a 
chair  in  one  of  the  Universities,  partly  because  he 
was  indifferent  to  success,  and  partly  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  ask  as  a  favour  that  which,  considering 
his  great  abilities,  he  had  a  right  to  demand.     His 
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wants  were  decidedly  modest,  and  his  small  piivate 
fortune  was  quite  enough  to  satisfy  them.  Curiously 
enough,  Leone  RinaUii  and  IMero  Segni  did  not 
appear  to  have  one  idea  in  common.  The  rigid, 
pure  -  minded  agnosticism  of  the  Professor,  his 
advanced  political  opinions  and  his  unquestioned 
"anti-clericalism,"  were  in  absolute  antagonism  to 
the  Catholic  and  clerical  tendencies  of  the  Marchese, 
and  to  his  irregular  mode  of  life.  But,  despite 
this,  a  sincere  friendship  existed  between  the  two 
men,  a  friendship  which  had  survived  and  overcome 
all  difficulties,  all  social  and  moral  discrepancies. 
Again  the  Professor  amused  the  Marchese  by  reveal- 
ing an  order  of  ideas  unknown  to  his  worldliness ; 
while  the  Professor,  a  passionate  student  of  psycho- 
logical pathology,  found  in  the  Marchese  a  most 
interesting  and  fruitful  subject  of  observation. 

When  Segni  received  his  friend's  despairing  note, 
asking  him  to  come  at  once,  he  immediately  complied 
with  his  request ;  and  after  an  interview  with  the 
father,  and  a  long  walk  through  the  Public  Gardens 
with  Renato,  Segni  accepted,  as  he  whimsically 
called  it,  the  position  of  "dry  nurse,"  and  became 
the  child's  tutor,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  until  it 
could  be  decided  where  and  how  the  boy  should  be 
educated.  The  secret  of  this  curious  arrangement 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  long  walk  with 
Renato  had  revealed  to  the  psychologist  the  ardent 
and  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  was 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  child's  ^oul ;  and  this 
inspired  the  Professor  with  the  desire  to  direct 
and  mould  it  towards  higher  aspirations  than  those 
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common  to  Italian  youths  of  the  same  class. 
But  even  he,  a  past  master  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  soon  found  that  he  by  no  means 
possessed  the  power  to  modify  or  arrest  the  direction 
of  the  child's  thoughts  and  enquiries,  and  he  was 
often  forced  to  own  himself  beaten  by  a  mere  baby. 
These  defeats  served  to  attach  the  teacher  to  the 
pupil  with  a  profound  and  devoted  affection,  which 
never  ceased,  and  which  Renato,  from  the  very  first, 
passionately  reciprocated. 

This  unswerving  directness  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  child  was,  however,  by  no  means  accompanied 
by  stubbornness  or  a  tendency  to  disobedience;  on 
the  contrary,  no  pupil  was  ever  more  willing  to  obey 
the  directions  of  his  teacher,  but  his  obedience  ceased 
at  a  certain  point ;  his  innermost  convictions,  like  an 
impregnable  fortress,  defied  all  external  influences. 
Professor  Segni  did  not  fail  to  foresee  the  dangers  of 
such  a  disposition,  but  he  was  also  conscious  of  its 
wonderful  possibilities,  so  he  did  not  seek  to  demolish 
the  fortress,  but  only  to  introduce  into  it  elements 
derived  from  research  and  analysis,  so  that  Renato 
might  logically  and  without  bias  reconsider  pre- 
conceived ideas  and  opinions. 

The  child,  by  instinct  a  searcher  after  truth,  readily 
agreed  to  this,  and,  aided  by  an  innate  detestation  of 
falsehood  and  deception — a  rare  thing  in  Italian 
children — unhesitatingly  acknowledged  when  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  or  when  by  a  logical  course  of 
reasoning  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  committed 
an  error  in  his  manner  of  judging  people  or  things. 
Under  these  conditions  three  years  had  passed  most 
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rapidly,  three  years  in  which  Segni  had  the  uncon- 
trolled direction  of  the  early  education  of  his  pupil, 
without  any  interference  from  the  father,  who,  com- 
pletely reassured  and  with  no  anxiety  concerning  his 
paternal  responsibilities,  resumed  his  ordinary  mode 
of  life,  seeing  his  son  only  when  he  had  nothing  more 
amusing  on  hand.  In  this  way  the  Marchese  escaped 
many  embarrassing  questions,  questions  which  even 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  tutor,  who  often  found  it 
difficult  to  blend  truth  and  discretion. 

Renato  and  Segni  passed  these  years  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  country,  at  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 
Rinaldis,  an  old  castle  in  the  Lombard  Highlands, 
known  as  Castelluccio,  where  day  after  day  they 
wandered  about  undisturbed  among  the  woods  and 
hills ;  and   in  this    constant    comradeship    the  boy 
achieve  J   wonderful   progress    in    his    early  studies. 
But,  when  Renato  was  eight  years  old,  the  Marchese 
unexpectedly  decided  that  he  must  be  sent  to  the 
College  of  Todi,  where  many  of  the  Rinaldis  had 
been   educated,  and    especially  a    grand-uncle,  the 
celebrated    Cardinal    Bredana,    who    was    now    the 
Patron   of  the   Institution   and   the  "  Protector "  of 
the  Order  of  the  Salvatorist  Brothers.     The  tutor, 
strange  to  relate,  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
this  decision,  which  was  visibly  inspired  by  the  con- 
fessor of  the  Marchese  and  directed  pointedly  against 
his  influence.    Perhaps,  he  thought,  philosopher  as  he 
was,  that  it  might  be  too  risky  an  experiment  to 
bring  up  this  boy  in  a  manner  absolutely  different 
from  that  of  his  compeers;  then,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  an  education  in  a  monastery  school 
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would  tend,  as  it  so  often  does,  to  undermine  and 
destroy  religious  tendencies;  and,  furthermore,  he 
probably  concluded  that  a  certain  discipline  and 
intercourse  with  companions  of  his  own  age  were 
indispensable  to  the  boy,  and  these  could  not  easily 
be  obtained  either  in  Castelluccio  or  Milan.  So 
Segni,  a  freethinker  and  agnostic,  travelled  down  to 
Umbria  to  place  his  charge  in  the  hands  of  his  new 
teachers. 

Not  without  torrents  cf  tears  did  Renato  separate 
himself  from  the  Professor,  and  for  the  first  time 
find  hir  >elf  alone  to  fight  against  the  world.  In 
fact,  his  agony  of  sobs  was  so  great,  and  he  clung  so 
passionately  to  Segni's  arm,  that  the  latter  had  to  use 
subterfuge  in  order  to  escape  from  him.  The  child 
was  left  with  Father  Giacinto,  the  Director  of  the 
Annunziatella.  Now,  that  the  head  of  such  a  cele- 
brated and  fashionable  institution  had  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  receive  so  small  a  boy  was  a  proof  of  the 
importance  the  Church  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  pupil,  and  also  of  the  respect  and  obedience 
with  which  the  commands  of  the  Cardinal  Protector 
were  received.  The  monk,  unseen  by  the  boy,  with 
that  silent  and  solemn  stride  peculic^  -  to  men  of  his 
order,  came  to  Renato,  who  was  quietly  sobbing,  with 
his  head  hidden  in  his  closed  arms,  on  the  corner  of  a 
very  stiff-looking  and  uncomfortable  sofa.  He  placed 
his  fat,  white  hand  on  the  child's  golden  curls,  and 
said  in  a  soothing  voice : 

"  My  son,  thou  must  not  cry  so  bitterly !  Thou 
hast  come  among  friends  .  .  .  friends  who  are  all 
disposed  to  be  kind  to  thee  and  love  thee." 
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This  mellow  and  sonorous  voice,  sounding  suddenly 
so  near  Renato's  ear,  startled  him ;  he  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  with  his  big,  tear-stained  eyes  looked  curiously 
at  the  newcomer.  The  face  that  met  his  glance 
reassured  him  immediately,  for  Father  Giacinto  was 
a  round,  fat-faced,  little  man,  with  the  jovial,  happy 
air  of  one  perfectly  satisfied  with  life,  absolutely 
undisturbed  by  the  remorse,  worries,  and  doubts  which 
sear  the  lineaments  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity. 
His  face,  it  is  true,  did  not  give  evidence  of  any 
intelligence  or  depth  of  thought,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  bore  the  impress  of  a  great  and  placid  kindness' 
the  eyes  alone  betraying  a  certain  shrewdness  and 
cunning  which  explained  how  he  had  attained  to  his 
high  position,  notwithstanding  his  lack  of  superior 
intelligence. 

The  boy,  attracted  by  this  kindly  aspect,  put  out 
his  hand,  which  was  at  once  taken  by  the  priest, 
and  said : 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir "     Then,  suddenly 

dropping  the  artificial  "you,"  he  employed  the 
natural  "  thou  "  of  his  age,  and  added  :  "  What  is 
thy  name?" 

"  I  am  Father  Giacinto,  the  Director  of  this  College, 
and  thou  must  henceforth  obey  me  as  if  I  were  thy 
real  father!  And  so  saying,  the  priest  stooped 
and  kissed  lightly  the  boy's  upturned  brow  ;  then,  in  a 
deep,  solemn  undertone  he  added,  making  a  majestic 
sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  air  over  the  golden  curls : 
"Benedicat  te  omnipotens  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius  et 
Spiritus  sdiictus.     Amen." 

That  sonorous,  deep -toned   voice,  and   the  har- 
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monious  and  mysterious  words  pronounced,  remained 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  child's  brain;  and  years 
after,  in  the  weary  turmoil  and  deadly  struggle  of 
life,  they  returned  to  him  like  a  tender  and  consoling 
melody. 

An  hour  later  Renato  was  destined  to  experience 
another  sensation,  even  more  impressive  and  un- 
forgettable, a  worthy  termination  of  this  memorable 
day. 

As  it  was  Saturday,  and  May,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  "  Month  of  Mary  "  were  being  performed  in  the 
chapel ;  so,  after  a  little  more  friendly  conversation, 
and  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream,  offered  to 
the  child  in  the  Director's  private  room,  he  was  led 
by  his  new  mentor  to  the  chapel,  where  the  silver- 
tongued  bells  were  calling  the  faithful  to  Benediction. 
Together  they  entered  the  little  church;  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  obliquely  through  the 
large  stained-glass  windows,  and  made  patches  of 
glorious  colour  on  the  tessellated  floor,  contrasting 
with  the  obscurity  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  chapel. 
Hundreds  of  candles  were  lighted  on  the  High  Altar, 
on  which  a  life-size  painted  statue  of  the  Virgin  was 
placed.  Clothed  in  purple  and  gold  velvet  strewn 
with  stars,  a  magnificent  jewelled  tiara  surmounting 
its  golden  tresses,  the  figure  appearf^d  as  if  encircled 
by  a  soft  aureole  of  light.  The  boy  stood  entranced 
by  this  theatrical  scene;  then,  suddenly  from  the 
organ  pealed  forth  a  passionate  melody  in  which  one 
seemed  to  hear  the  gentle  flutter  of  angelic  wings. 
Great  clouds  of  incense  rose  about  the  Madonna, 
and  through  this  azure  veil  the  beautiful  face  shone 
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forth  almost  human  in  its  tenderness.  After  a 
moment  of  profound  silence  the  splendidly-trained 
choir  of  boys,  concealed  behind  the  altar,  chanted 
the  "  Ave  Maris  Stella  "  of  Pergolesi,  and  the  whole 
air  seemed  to  throb  and  vibrate  with  that  almost 
superhuman  melody.  Even  a  less  emotional  child 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  influence 
of  these  surroundings,  and  Renato,  enraptured  and 
overcome,  fell  on  his  knees  of  his  own  accord,  and, 
hiding  his  face  in  the  palms  of  his  opened  hands, 
prayed  with  all  the  passionate  fervour  of  his 
nature. 

Father  Giacinto,  who  was  looking  on,  interpreted 
this  unconscious  act  quite  differently,  and  considering 
it  a  good  omen  for  the  child's  future  career,  murmured 
iself: 
"lis  Eminence  was  right  when  he  said  t  •!  will 
transplant  this  tender  shoot  in   my  garden,  and  it 
will  bring  forth  fruit  pleasing  to  the  Most  High ' ! " 
The  next  day  Renato's  school  life  began  in  earnest, 
and  the  newcomer  became  immediately  a  general 
favourite  both  with  boys  and  teachers.    With  the 
former,    who    v.ithout   exception    belonged    to   the 
highest  Italian  aristocracy,  his  refined  and  exquisite 
manners  and   his    kind    heart   won    him    universal 
appreciation,  while    his  fearless    honesty  and   con- 
tempt for  petty  subterfuges  excited  their  admira- 
tion.     His  masters,   clever  men,   members  of   the 
Salvatorist    Order,   were    quite  as    much   struck    as 
Professor    Segni    by    his    unquenchable    thirst    for 
knowledge,  his  unswerving  attention  during  lessons, 
and  the  novelty  of  his  remarks.     There  was  one 
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exception,  however :  Father  Crescenzio,  teacher  of  the 
so-called  "Christian  Morals,"  an  eternal  grumbler, 
often  remarked : 

"That  child  asks  too  many  'whys,'  and  that  does 
not  promise  well  for  his  faith.     Decidedly  not!" 

The  Fathers,  perhaps  according  to  a  prearranged 
plan,  unanimously  adopted  one  manner  of  answer- 
ing all  of  his  questions.  They  said  to  him  :  "  Pray, 
and  everything  will  become  clear."  Faith  would 
silence  all  doubts,  if  resorted  to  with  unquestioning 
confidence !  .  .  .  And  these  surroundings,  together 
with  the  allurements  of  a  sensuous  cult,  soon  made 
Renato  a  model  of  blind,  impetuous,  unassailable 
faith,  a  baby  ascetic;  and,  on  account  of  this 
and  of  his  golden  curls,  he  got  the  nickname  of 
"  Angioletto,"  the  little  angel. 

Among  the  teachers  there  were  two  who  seemed 
to  have  especial  influence  over  Renato,  and,  curiously 
enough,  they  were  the  opposites  of  each  other. 
Father  Biagio,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
an  ardent  Hellenist,  a  soul  of  the  times  of  Horace 
and  Tibullus,  in  the  body  of  a  nineteenth-century 
monk.  He  managed  to  conceal  under  a  mantle 
of  deep  devotion  a  refined,  epicurean  scepticism, 
mingled  with  the  searching  and  tolerant  incredulity 
of  the  times  of  Augustus.  The  other.  Father  Bruno, 
the  Professor  of  Italian  literature,  was  a  passionate 
fanatic,  a  cruel  tormentor  of  self,  who  most  of  the 
time  wore  a  "penitence."  His  angular  face  was 
almost  fantastic  in  its  thinness,  but  a  pair  of 
magnetic,  luminous  eyes  explained  the  secret  of  his 
power.     His  faith  was  unreasonable  and  aggressive, 
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a  faith  full  of  hatred  and  defiance  of  the  world, 
invulnerable  to  the  soothing  influences  of  love  and 
pity.  Though  an  eternal  enemy  of  progress  and 
of  liberty,  his  intense  earnestness  and  the  depth 
of  his  convictions,  together  with  his  fiery  and 
irrepressible  eloquence,  caused  him  to  be  as  much 
admired  as  feared. 

From  Father  Biagio  Renato  learnt  to  reason 
logically,  to  admire  beauty  in  its  more  refined 
expression,  and  also  the  mental  gymnastic  of  tracing 
the  interdependence  of  causes  and  effects.  From 
Father  Brunc  he  acquired  an  unswerving  directness 
of  thought,  a  hatred  of  all  that  was  tortuous  and 
petty,  and  an  unhr    tating  courage  of  opinion. 

The  influence  of  one  master  thus  modifying  and 
correcting  the  other  was  so  efficacious,  that  Renato,  a 
year  after  his  arrival  at  Todi,  was  far  ahead  of  his 
class,  and  was  justly  considered  the  most  promising 
pupil  in  the  Institution. 

When  Cardinal  Bredana  visited  the  college,  he 
was  most  pleased  to  hear  the  praise  lavished  on 
his  grand-nephew.  The  boy  had  the  honoL"-  of  being 
called  to  the  special  sitting-room,  reserved  for  the 
visits  of  His  Eminence,  who  caressed  him  graciously, 
and  even  made  him  sit  upon  his  knee.  Then  the 
Cardinal,  more  in  joke  than  otherwise,  asked  the 
boy  what  he  wanted  to  be  when  he  was  grown  up, 
and  was  infinitely  moved  and  agreeably  surprised 
when  the  child,  fixing  him  fearlessly  with  his  deep, 
dark  violet  eyes,  replied  without  hesitation : 

"  I  ?  .  .  .     I  will  be  a  priest !  " 

The  Cardinal,  after  tenderly  kissing    the    child. 
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and  dismissing  him,  said  to  Fathe*-  Giacinto,  with  a 
most  complimentary  and  appreciative  smile : 

"Good!  .  .  .  very  good,  Father!  Accept  my 
warmest  felicitations !  You  could  i.ot  have  made 
a  more  precious  recruit,  nor  one  more  desired  by 
your  superiors ! " 

Thus,  in  a  school  lost  in  the  green  wilderness  of 
Umbria,  a  little  boy  lived  with  one  idea  growing 
in  the  inner  fastness  of  his  mind,  one  idea  that 
would  soon  silence  all  others,  that  of  some  day 
becoming  a  priest. 
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CHAPTER    II 


The  College  of  Todi  was  standing  as  if  placidly 
asleep  in  the  overpowering  heat  of  an  August  day. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  Institution,  holidays 
were  never  allowed;  not  even  during  the  long 
vacation,  as  it  was  feared  that  they  would  disturb 
and  unsettle  the  boys'  attention,  the  truth  being 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  parents  preferred  not  to 
be  annoyed  in  their  pursuits  and  amusements  by 
inconvenient  witnesses,  and  the  Reverend  Fathers 
desired  to  preserve  uninterruptedly  their  influence 
over  the  souls  they  were  endeavouring  to  mould 
according  to  their  own  ideas.  In  the  summer  season, 
however,  the  pupils  were  allowed  much  more  liberty, 
and  the  extremely  severe  discipline  was  somewhat 
relaxed,  the  lessons  being  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  fact,  the  Salvatorists  did  all  in  their  power  to 
divert  and  satisfy  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care  ;  they  were  continually  taken  to  picnics  among 
the  valleys  and  beside  the  classic  rivulets  in  which 
Umbria  abounds ;  these  trips  always  served  Father 
Biagio  as  a  subject  for  a  conference,  and  occasionally 
some  of  the  best  pupils  recited  the  strophes  of 
Horace  or  the  distichs  of  V'rgil. 

This  day,  however,  being  ^^  oressively  hot,  it  had 
been  decided  to  remain  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
Monastery,  and  almost  every  one  was    fast  asleep. 
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Now  and  again,  from  ?.  cell  on  the  ground  floor, 
there  came  the  sound  of  voices  speaking  rather 
excitedly,  and  one  could  easily  distinguish  the 
metallic  tones  of  Father  Bruno's  voice.  In  that 
bare  and  severe  little  room,  the  fitting  abode  of  a 
cenobite,  Renato  was  conversing  with  his  favourite 
master.  The  boy  had  grown  very  much  in  the  four 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  admission  into 
the  college ;  but  the  principal  traits  of  his  face  had 
not  altered.  He  sat  by  the  rough  deal  table,  strewn 
with  books  and  papers,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
and  listened  with  rapt  admiration  and  uuHagging 
attention  to  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  monk,  who 
had  become  narrower  and  more  fanatical  with  the 
passing  years. 

He  was  at  that  moment  giving  his  pupil  an  account 
of  Luther's  "  heresy  "  as  it  is  generally  described  by 
the  most  orthodox  exponents  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and,  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  the  argu- 
ment, he  had  almost  forgotten  the  boy's  presence,  and 
was  therefore  saying  things  much  beyond  his  power 
of  comprehension. 

"  See,  my  son,"  he  continued,  bringing  down  his 
closed  fist  with  great  force  on  the  table,  "  see !  The 
Devil,  who  felt  he  was  losing  ground,  one  day  found 
the  means  of  influencing  that  renegade  Luther,  a 
monk  shut  up  in  a  German  convent!  The  Devil 
poisoned  his  heart ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
eternal  ally,  Woman,  he  tempted  him !  .  .  .  And  so 
Luther  fell— fell  to  his  eternal  damnation  ! " 

He  had  pronounced  these  words  with  such  emphasis 
and  force  that  he  had  to  stop  a  moment  for  breath. 
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Then  a  harmonious,  clear,  low-pitched  voice  inter- 
posed in  the  tone  of  some  one  ashamed  to  ask  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  ought  to  be  quite 
evident : 

"  How  can  a  woman  tempt  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  those  words.  Father  ? " 

This  was  undoubtedly  for  the  monk  a  staggering 
question,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  not  knowing 
what  to  answer ;  his  conscience  bitterly  reproaching 
him  for  having  allowed  his  monomania  to  run  away  with 
his  tongue,  thus  imperilling  the  peace  of  that  put-e  soul. 

But  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and 
without  giving  any  evidence  of  his  internal  emotion, 
he  replied  to  the  boy : 

•'  How  canst  thou  ask  me  such  a  question, 
Renato?  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  thee!  Hast 
thou  forgotten  that  Eve  tempted  Adam  even  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ?  .  .  .  " 

The  boy,  somewhat  shamefaced  at  being  accused 
of  such  grave  ignorance,  replied  : 

"  Of  course,  Father,  I  remember  that  very  well ; 
but  you  never  explained  to  us  'how'  Eve  tempted 
Adam?  ..." 

This  quiet  persistency  in  asking  acute  questions 
much  disturbed  the  monk,  in  whom  one  chord  alone 
vibrated,  that  of  an  intense,  unreasoning  asce  ^ism, 
which  was  made  evident  to  all  by  his  wastea  face 
and  wild,  haggard  eyes.  Renato's  thirst  for  "  know- 
ing "  jarred  that  chord,  as  it  brought  clearly  before  his 
eyes  his  own  insurmountable  aversion  to  studying 
the  causes  and  reasons  of  things,  for  fear  it  might  be 
the  first  step  on  the  path  of  doubt ;  and  to  doubt,  with 
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him,  was  to  be  Irretrievably  and  completely  lost  and 
damned !     Faith  to  him  was  an  overpowering  flame. 

He  frowned  on  the  boy,  and  said  gravely : 

"Renato,  my  son,  thou  must  never  question  how 
or  why  the  Church  has  declared  certain  truths !  .  .  . 
The  limited  human  understanding  cannot  and  must 
not  attempt  to  fathom  much  of  what  has  been  said 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  who  amongst  us 
dare  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of  interpreting 
their  meaning  ? " 

These  words,  or  rather  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
pronounced,  silenced  the  child,  who  for  the  moment 
blindly  accepted  this  manner  of  explaining  away 
that  which  is  inexplicable  in  faith  ;  but  it  did  not 
diminish  in  the  slightest  his  Intense  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  only  put  ofif  the  hour  in  which,  being 
liberated  from  the  trammels,  he  would  rise  to  in- 
dependent research  and  thought. 

In  the  tranquil  and  monotonous  life  of  the  college 
a  very  Important  event  was  destined  soon  to  take 
place,  which  by  its  Impressive  details  would  have 
the  result  of  completing  and  strengthening  the  arti- 
ficial direction  given  to  Renato's  mind.  His  class 
began  preparations  for  First  Confession  and  Com- 
munion ;  the  religious  exercises  in  the  artistic  chapel 
of  the  Monastery  became  more  frequent  and  more 
gorgeously  magnificent.  A  great  tide  of  hysterical 
religiosity  seemed  to  submerge  all  other  feelings,  and 
almost  arrived  at  the  point  of  stopping  all  studies. 

One  day  the  boys  were  engaged  in  what  is  known 
among  Catholic  priests  as  "Meditation";  that  is  to 
say,  seated  in  the  class-room,  they  were  supposed  to 
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concentrate  their  thoughts  on  the  coming  event  of 
their  spiritual  lives.  This  operation  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  series  of  self-questionings,  which  had 
been  minutely  explained  to  them  by  Father  Giacinto, 
the  Director.  He  personally  took  in  hand  this  pre- 
paration, to  which  immense  importance  was  attached. 

To  render  the  task  less  arduous,  during  "  Medita- 
tion "  the  boys  were  not  obliged  to  maintain  the  rigid 
attitude  of  school  hours ;  they  could  rest  their  arms  on 
the  desks,  and  even  conceal  their  faces  so  as  to  con- 
centrate their  thoughts  and  prevent  them  from  being 
distracted  by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 
If,  however,  some  one  had  been  able  to  scan  those 
hidden  features,  they  would  have  found  out  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Renato,  they  were  all  resting  in 
a  state  of  mental  torpor,  some  of  them  even  enjoying 
a  delicious  little  nap  ;  and  that,  after  all,  was  the  very 
best  way  of  saving  themselves  from  punishment  for 
disorderly  conduct  during  that  hour. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  Father  Giacinto,  who  seated 
at  the  rostrum,  had  been  hitherto  quietly  engaged 
in  reading,  startled  the  class  from  its  somnolence, 
and,  of  one  accord,  they  all  fixed  their  sleep-heavy 
eyes  on  the  Master;  but  he  had  a  smile  only  for 
Renato,  as  the  earnest,  pale  face  of  the  boy  and  the 
concentrated  emotion  of  its  expression  bore  evidence 
to  the  morbid  tension  of  his  nerves  and  the  passionate 
ardour  of  his  faith. 

"  My  children,"  Father  Giacinto  said,  "  the  day  of 
your  First  Confession  is  rapidly  approaching,  and 
that  day  will  signify  that  you  have  passed  out 
from  among  the  number  of  irresponsible  babes  and 
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have  become  responsible  Christians.  You  will  soon 
experience  the  ineffable  consolation  of  being  able  to 
pour  into  the  ear  of  a  Spiritual  Father  the  heavy 
burden  of  your  sins,  ai  i  obtain  from  him  advice  and 
the  pardon  of  God !  .  .  For  thir  each  one  of  you 
must  choose  his  own  l^-tther  Con  essor,  as  we  desire 
your  choice  to  be  spontaneous !  .  .  .  Thou  art  the 
'  Monitor,'  Renato,  my  son  "—and  he  smiled  softly  to 
the  boy—"  and  mu.^t  be  the  first  to  choose ! " 

Thus  suddenly  called  upon  to  answer,  Renato 
blushed  like  a  girl,  and,  rising  at  once  to  his  feet, 
very  timidly  replied  : 

"  If  Your  Reverence  permits,  I  will  choose  Father 
Bruno ! " 

This  choice  greatly  astonished  his  companions, 
for  from  conversations  with  the  older  boys,  they  were 
all  aware  that  the  Professor  of  Italian  Literature  was 
a  most  severe  censor  ;  but,  above  all,  it  wounded  the 
amour  propre  of  Father  Giacinto,  and  caused  him 
a  pang  of  jealousy,  natural  to  a  priest  when  he 
sees  a  rival  preferred  by  a  penitent.  But  he 
smiled  again  on  the  boy,  this  time  half  ironically, 
half  compassionately,  and  remarked  : 

"  'Tis  an  excellent  choice,  Renato,  a  truly  excellent 
choice!  .  .  .  Thou  wilt  have  a  most  severe  but 
impartial  judge!" 

The  other  boys  then  made  their  choice,  the  greater 
number,  with  the  innate  flattery  of  children,  choos- 
ing Father  Giacinto  himself.  That  evening,  in 
the  Father's  refectory,  during  supper,  the  Director 
announced  to  the  assembled  colleagues  the  confessors 
chosen  by  the  boys,  and  last  of  all,  he  exclaimed : 
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"Now,  my  friends,  guess  whom  the  'Angioletto' 
has  chosen ! " 

Various  guesses  were  attempted  ;  and  when  the 
Principal  announced  at  last  the  name  of  Father 
Bruno,  the  fanatic  was  certainly  the  most  surprised 
of  them  all,  and,  though  no  one  would  have  imagined 
it,  greatly  touched  by  this  proof  of  re  pec t  and 
devotion. 

Father  Biagio,  with  a  curious,  enigmatic  smile 
on  his  good-natured,  sensual  face,  and  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  which  appeared  rather  out  of 
place  under  the  cowl  of  a  nineteenth-century  monk, 
remarked : 

"My  warmest  compliments  to  the  'Angioletto!' 
He  has  placed  himself  in  most  excellent  hands ! " 
But  he  added  in  a  low  whisper  to  his  immediate 
neighbour  :  "  Blessed  hard  ones !  " 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Renato 
presented  himself  for  the  first  time  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  Confessional,  his  nerves  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  the  excitement  to  which  he  had  voluntarily 
abandoned  himself,  an  excitement  which  the  Fathers 
took  great  care  to  encourage,  instead  of  reproving  it, 
as  was  their  duty. 

When  the  boy  entered  the  chapel  that  evening, 
it  was  dark  and  empty,  a  single  lamp  shedding  a  dim 
yellowish  light  only  served  to  accentuate  the  gloom. 
Night  and  silence  reigned  everywhere,  hardly  dis- 
turbed by  the  monotonous  patter  of  the  rain  on 
the  flagstones  of  the  cloisters.  Lent  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
heavily  swathed   in   black   and   silver  draperies,  for 
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the  impending  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  With 
measured  steps,  his  hands  convulsively  locked 
together,  Renato  approached  the  confessional  of 
carved  oak,  where  he  knew  he  would  find  Father 
Bruno ;  and,  without  even  daring  to  look  up,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  with  a  heavy  sigh,  concealing  his  face 
in  his  open  palms. 

A  well-known  voice,  which  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  new  and  unusual  solemnity,  slowly 
articulated  the   Benediction — 

"Benedicat  te  omnipotens  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius 
et  Spiritus  sanctus.  Amen.  .  .  ."  Then  in  a 
lower  tone.  Father  Bruno  added :  "  recite  thy  Act 
of  Contrition ! " 

Renato  obeyed  ;  slowly  weighing  every  word,  he 
pronounced  that  despairing  appeal,  and  the  confession 
began.  What  could  the  child  confess?  What  sins 
could  possibly  have  accumulated  in  the  conscience 
of  that  little  soul,  ai  ^  and  untainted  as  the  snow 
of  some   unattainab:  :ier?     There  was  nothing, 

absolutely  nothing!  It  was  impossible  even  for 
the  most  severe  censor  to  consider  as  sins  the  few 
cases  of  inattention  during  school  hours,  and  the 
amicable  petty  squabbles  with  other  boys,  of  which 
the  child  accused  himself  with  pitiful  self-abasement. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  Renato  remained  nearly 
an  hour  kneeling  at  the  confessional,  from  time  to 
time  sobbing  desperately  at  the  frightful  possibilities 
Father  Bruno  threatened  as  the  consequence  of 
his  "sins,"  and  at  the  description  of  the  flames  of 
Hell  ready  to  engulf  for  eternity  an  unrepentant 
sinner.     Not  one  word  of  loving  mercy,  of  pity  or  of 
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pardon  was  to  be  found  in  the  terrible  homily  of  the 
blind  fanatic  ;  he  only  knew  how  to  dispense  eternal 
curses  upon  those  who  strayed  from  the  narrow  path 
imposed  by  the  dictates  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
Roman  (above  all,  "  Roman  ")  Church  !    He  denied  to 
man  all  right  to  reason,  all  independence  of  thought, 
all  possibility  of  investigation.     To  ask  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  orders  given  by  the  Church  was  tanta- 
mount to  eternal  perdition,  and  tl.e  choice  lay  between 
believing  or  being  hurled  into  the  everlasting  flames 
of  Hell,  torments  which  he  described  most  graphically 
to  his  little  penitent,  terrifying  him  immensely,  not- 
vyithstanding  that  the  terms  he  used  were  so  childishly 
simple,  so  puerile  in  their  materialism,  that  a  maturer 
listener  would  have  been  forced  to  smile  in  compassion. 
At  the  end  of  that  hour  Renato  arose  from  his 
confession    wholly    exhausted,    but    transported    to 
Heaven  by  the  absolution   he  had  secured.      Then 
he  approached  the  altar ;  and  as  Father  Bruno  left 
the   church,   he   began  at  once  to  recite  the   long 
prayers  he  had  been  ordered  to  say  in  penance  for 
his  "  sins."     The  storm  outside  in  the  growing  night 
was  becoming  more  and  more  violent,  and  the  wind 
from  the  neighbouring  Apennines  was  beginning  to 
sob  and   moan   plaintively  around   the   church  and 
through  the  deserted  cloisters ;  so  that  the  child,  in 
his  state  of  nervous  exaltation,  mistook  its  mournful 
music   for   the   cries    of    despair   of   suffering   souls 
striving  ♦•o  escape  from  the  tortures  of  Hell,  of  which, 
only  a   moment  ago,   he    had   heard   such   a   vivid 
description.     Prostrated  on  the  hard,  cold  pavement 
the  threats  of  his  confessor  still  echoing  in  his  ears, 
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he  really  believed  he  heard  these  wild  appeals;  so, 
finally  overcome,  hallucinated  and  irresponsible,  he 
threw  up  his  arms  in  a  desperate  supplication,  and, 
with  a  loud  wail  of  "  Lord  I  have  mercy  upon  us ! " 
he  fell  in  a  dead  faint  where  he  was  kneeling. 
Fortunately,  the  lay  -  brother  Sacristan,  who  was 
tidying  up  vestments  in  the  sacristy  near  by,  heard 
the  cry  and  rushed  out ;  seeing  the  "  Angioletto  "  on 
the  pavement,  he  carried  him,  greatly  agitated,  to 
the  infirmary,  where  Renato  soon  revived,  and  asked 
those  around  him  the  reasons  of  his  being  there. 

Happily  this  incident,  which  only  served  to  confirm 
the  Fathers  in  the  conclusion  that  the  child  was 
irresistibly  carried  away  by  a  supernatural  voca- 
tion, did  not  have  any  immediate  serious  effects  on 
Renato's  health.  In  a  day  or  two  he  was  all  right, 
and  even  able  to  play  his  part — a  leading  one — in  the 
ceremonies  of  Easter.  His  devotion,  if  possible,  had 
grown  even  more  passionate  and  profound,  so  that 
the  magnificent  pomp  of  the  Paschal  High  Mass— for 
which  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bredana  came  from 
Rome  on  purpose  to  pontificate,  and  the  sensuous 
and  poetic  ceremonies  attending  the  reception  of  his 
first  Communion,  carried  away  and  inebriated  him 
as  with  a  paroxysm  of  physical  pleasure. 

But  the  sensitive  and  frail  nature  of  the  child  could 
no  longer  stand  all  this  super-excitation,  and  its  evil 
effects  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  most 
appalling  manner.  One  morning  he  awoke  with  an 
excruciating  headache,  and  a  very  high  temperature. 
He  was  at  once  transported  to  the  infirmary,  and  a  few 
hours  later  he  was  writhing  under  a  violent  attack 
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of  brain  fever.  As  he  was  a  general  favourite,  the 
whole  college  was  deeply  moved  by  the  news; 
but  Father  Bruno  was  more  concerned  than  any  of 
them,  for,  though  he  did  not  admit  it  to  any  one, 
his  conscience  sharply  reproved  him  for  having  been 
the  unintentional  cause  of  this  illness. 

In  the  little  bed  of  the  infirmary,  Renato,  the  only 
patient  there,  was  suffering  intense  agonies,  for  from 
the  beginning  the  case  appeared  so  serious  as  to  be 
almost  hopeless.     The  terrified  Principal  immediately 
telegraphed  for  the  Marchese  Leone  and  for  Cardinal 
Bredana,  praying  the  latter  to  send  at  once  a  specialist 
from  Rome,  as  the  local  doctor  seemed  quite  unable 
to  cope  with  the  illness,     A  famous  physician  came 
immediately  to  Todi,  and,  with  the  great  power  of 
diagnosis  for  which  he  was  celebrated,  at  the  first 
glance  recognised  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     Inimical 
as  he  was  by  instinct  and  training  to  clerical  schools, 
he  rated  the  Principal  most  unmercifully,  telling  him' 
in  so  many  words  that  the  child  was  in  danger  of 
death  simply  because  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain, 
amounting  almost  to  religious  frenzy.     He  ordered  a 
complete  and  absolute  segregation,  arranged  with  the 
local   doctor  the  very  complicated   modus  operandi 
of  the  cure,  and,  above  all,  he  insisted  that  the  child 
must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  female 
nurse.     Then   he  took  leave  of  the  Principal,  who, 
with   the  ordinary   adaptability   of  priests,   seemed 
to  listen  penitently  to  his  reproaches,  although  he 
in    his    heart    was    determined    not    to    be    moved 
one  jot  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  been 
mapped  out  for  him.    The  doctor's  last  words  were 
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above  all  received  with  a  cynical  smile  and  a  well- 
concealed  shudder  of  horror. 

"  Remember,  Reverend,  a  female  nurse,  and  a  good 
one — at  once !  But,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  sensible, 
no  nun.  The  child  has  already  been  overdosed  and 
half  killed  with  relidon." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  messenger  was 
immediately  sent  with  a  note  to  the  Mother  Superior 
of  the  Daughters  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Todi, 
requesting  her  to  send  without  delay  the  very  best 
nurse  at  her  disposal  for  a  boy  of  his  institution. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  a  tall  and  graceful  Pgure 
was  silently  and  deftly  moving  around  the  sick-bed, 
her  face  only  partly  hidden  by  the  broad  starched 
wings  of  the  head-dress  distinctive  of  her  Order. 
Her  name  was  Sister  Thecla,  and  she  had  come 
accompanied  by  the  warmest  testimonials  as  to  her 
qualifications. 

For  over  four  weeks  Renato's  life  was  trembling  in 
the  balance,  and  the  fury  of  his  ravings  was  almost 
unceasing.  Ever  and  anon  he  repeated  the  wild, 
desperate  wail :  "  Lord !  Lord !  have  mercy  upon 
us ! "  which  had  escaped  from  his  lips  the  day  of 
his  first  confession,  and  then  the  nurse  with  difficulty 
would  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  prone 
upon  the  floor.  But  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing magnetic  in  her  touch,  for  she  almost  always 
managed  to  calm  him  by  tenderly  laying  her  cool, 
soft  hands  upon  his  burning  brow. 

This  Sister  Thecla  had  a  rather  peculiar  history. 
She  had  been  born  in  Port  Said  of  a  Greek  mother 
and  an  Italian  father,  well-to-do  restaurant  keepers, 
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and  had  inherited  the  classic  beauty  of  her  mother,  and 
the  fire  and  passion  of  her  father,  a  typical  Sicilian. 
She  had  become  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
man  of  her  class,  and,  being  too  much  the  slave  of 
her  senses  to  resist  his  blandishments,  she  had 
fallen.  When  her  shame  was  discovered  a  tragedy 
ensued;  the  father,  who  idolised  his  beautiful 
daughter,  met  her  seducer  in  the  street;  a  few 
words  passed  between  them,  and  the  crazed  man 
unhesitatingly  stuck  a  knife  in  his  heart.  The 
father  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  hard  labour, 
and  very  soon  died,  broken-hearted,  in  jail.  The  un- 
happy cause  of  so  much  misery  was  thrown  on  the 
streets;  dishonoured  and  disowned,  she  took  refuge 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  to  their 
service  she  henceforth  passionately  dedicated  herself. 

Having  become  a  nun,  and  aged  about  twenty  - 
five.  Sister  Thecla  was  a  most  curious  instance 
of  religious  hysteria  and  repressed  but  not  over- 
come sensuality,  a  prey  to  vague  desires  and 
unceasing  remorse.  Her  talent  for  nursing  made 
her  much  sought  for,  especially  at  the  military 
hospitals,  where  she  seemed  purposely  to  expose 
herself  to  awful  temptations,  that  she  might  crucify 
her  flesh  by  resisting  them,  and  by  this  self-inflicted 
punishment  atone  in  part  for  her  past  sins. 

Now,  although  they  both  agreed  in  mortifying  the 
flesh,  the  religion  of  Sister  Thecla  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Father  Bruno.  For  the  nun 
religion  was  love,  passionate,  all-absorbing,  all- 
pardoning— love  almost  material  in  its  humanity; 
and  this  transpired   in    the    endearing  words  with 
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which  she  spoke  of  the  Saviour,  almost  as  if  He 
were  an  earthly  and  living  lover.  This  impression 
was  intensified  by  the  voluptuous  lips  from  which 
the  words  came,  lips  which  blossomed  like  some 
blood -red  flower  of  passion  in  that  pale,  intense 
face. 

When  the  Marchese,  ?ccompanied  by  Professor 
Segni,  almost  beside  himself  with  grief,  arrived  at 
Todi,  they  were  reassured,  seeing  that  the  boy  was 
in  admirable  hands  ;  and  the  Marchese  even  found 
an  opportunity  to  curl  his  long  moustache  while 
talking  with  the  beautiful  nun,  much  to  Segni's 
astonishment  and  openly  -  expressed  disgust.  But 
their  visit  to  Todi  was  almost  superfluous,  as  they 
were  only  allowed  to  peep  at  the  child  on  rare 
occasions,  the  doctors  beir.g  most  peremptory  that 
the  patient  should  be  particularly  guarded  from 
all  possible  excitement.  Before  they  returned  to 
Lombardy,  however,  they  knew  that  the  disease 
had  reached  its  climax,  and  that  with  such  a 
nurse  the  child  would  lack  nothing  to  hasten  his 
recovery. 

One  perfumed  morning  in  June  Renato  returned 
to  life,  as  if  waking  from  a  long  and  troubled  sleep. 
In  the  first  moment  he  was  totally  unable  to  account 
for  where  he  was  or  what  had  happened.  Sister 
Thecla  was  in  a  second  beside  his  bed,  and,  inclining 
her  lovely  face  to  the  child,  whose  great,  deep,  dark 
violet  eyes  looked  at  her  in  wonder  and  admiration, 
she  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  forehead,  saying : 

"  My  Renato,  thou  must  not  speak !  Thou  art 
all  right  now,  but  thou  hast  been  very,  very  ill,  so 
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thou  must  keep  perfectly  quiet.  I  am  Sister  Thccla, 
thy  nurse,  who  loves  thee  with  all  her  heart." 

The  beautiful  face  exercised  upon  Renato  the 
same  magic  effect  that  her  hands  had  possessed 
when  she  had  touched  his  brow,  so,  influenced  by 
his  .lereditary  admiration  for  female  beauty,  he 
smiled,  and  whispered : 

"Sister  Theda,  thou  art  as  beautiful  as  the 
Madonna  of  our  chapel,  and  I — I  love  thee ! " 

The  delicate  compliment,  and  the  earnest  way  in 
which  it  was  said,  quite  overcame  the  nun,  who  felt 
a  warm  wave  of  pride  surge  in  her  heart,  and  she 
threw  her  arms  passionately  around  the  child,  and 
with  ei.dearing  terms  lulled  him  to  sleep;  and  so, 
when  Father  Giacinto  a  moment  later  came  to  pay 
his  usual  visit,  he  found  the  little  patient  nestled  in 
those  young,  rounded  arms,  in  the  first  natural 
slumber  he  had  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  his 
illness. 

From  that  day  the  convalescence  of  the  child 
made  rapid  strides,  and  his  complete  return  to 
health  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and  care.  In  a 
fortnight  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  daily 
drives ;  and,  as  both  the  Marchese  and  Cardinal 
Bredana  had  given  orders  that  no  expense  was 
to  be  spared,  no  stone,  of  course,  was  left  un- 
turned to  hasten  his  convalescence.  On  his  drives 
he  was  accompanied  only  by  Sister  Thecla,  with 
whom  he  was  ever  immersed  in  endless  conversa- 
tions, and  to  whom  he  had  become  wonderfully 
attached.  Thus,  as  all  subjects  concerning  study 
and  religious  duties  were  rigorously  proscribed,  she 
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managed  to  entertain  her  charge  with  interminable 
fairy  tales  and  myths,  which  she  adorned  with  the 
poetic  fancies  so  natural  to  her  imaginative  Sicilian 
nature.  Renato's  favourite  story  was,  however,  that 
of  the  Magdalen,  which  Sister  Thecla  had  curiously 
transformed  for  his  hearing,  and  which  she  told  with 
an  eloquence  and  depth  of  feeling  only  possible  to 
one  relating  a  personal  experience. 

Later  on  Renato  and  his  nurse  were  sent  to  the 
seaside,  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  where  Cardinal  Bredana 
had  a  little  villa,  which  he  placed,  together  with  the 
necessary  servants,  at  the  disposal  of  his  grand- 
nephew.  Here  they  remained  the  whole  summer 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves ;  these  weeks  of 
open-air  life,  sun  and  sea  baths,  completely  restored 
the  boy's  health,  so  that  when  he  returned  to 
school,  his  companionj  and  teachers  hardly  recog- 
nised him.  He  had  grown  so  much  that  he  already 
had  passed  the  average  height,  and  was  so  bronzed 
and  healthy  -  looking  that  the  child,  in  fact,  had 
d'^  ared,  and  in  his  place  a  youth  of  beauty 
and  distinction  greeted  his  friends  and  masters. 

The  separation  between  Renato  and  Sister  Thecla 
was  most  heart-breaking.  The  nun  had  learned  to  love 
the  sweet,  intelligent  boy  with  a  devotion  divinely 
pure,  although  it  was  at  the  same  time  almost 
material ;  and  Renato,  without  ever  understanding 
it,  had  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
face  to  face  with  that  formidable  and  enthralling 
enigma,  Woman ! 

Time  went  by,  and  Renato  had  now  reached  nis 
fifteenth  year.     He  had   studied   indefatigably  and 
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profitably,  always  keeping  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
both  for  merit  and  conduct ;  and  he  had  passed  with 
honour  all  the  examinations  that  the  Italian  school 
law  requires.  His  faith  still  remained  the  one  ideal 
and  aspiration  of  his  soul,  but  it  had  changed 
expression  and  form.  The  feminine  influence  of 
Sister  Thecla  had  tempered  with  its  sweetness  the 
inflexible  rigidity  of  Father  Bruno's  principles,  and 
so  it  was  no  longer  exclusively  spiritual ;  it  had 
become  more  human,  and  also  more  material. 

He  nov,  presented  himself  for  the  "  liccnza  ginna- 
siale,"  and  passed,  not  only  first,  L  Jt  far  ahead  of  his 
competitors,  notwithstanding  that  the  Government 
examiners,  in  their  dislike  and  distrust  of  clerical 
schools,  submitted  him  to  the  most  trying  test.  Just 
in  this  moment  of  glory  and  triumph,  when  he  was 
at  the  climax  of  excitement  and  happiness,  a  letter 
arrived  that  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  Renato  and 
his  teachers. 

His  father  had  decided  that  his  career  at  the 
Annundatella  must  close  immediately,  as  he  desired 
him  to  fff^qucnt  a  public  "  Liceo."  In  an  agony  of 
tears  he  heard  from  Father  Giacinto,  who  was  not 
much  less  moved  himse''"  than  the  boy,  the  contents 
of  his  father's  letter ;  these  tears  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  Principal,  as  he  had  always 
known  children  receiving  such  news  to  act  very 
differently.  With  the  one-sidedness  of  his  priestly 
mind  he  mistook  them  for  the  proof  of  a  desire  to 
enter  a  religious  career.  Actually  they  were  but  an 
expression  of  the  affection  and  thankfulness  of  a  soul 
who  had  found  peace  and  happiness  in  their  midst, 
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and  something  to  quiet  and  satisfy — at  least  for  the 
moment — his  unsatiated  thirst  for  knowledge. 

When  Renato  was  able  to  control  himself,  he  asked 
permission  to  confess  to  and  receive  Communion  from 
Father  Bruno:  a  favour  which  was  most  readily 
granted,  as  it  tallied  only  too  well  with  Father 
Giacinto's  Ideas  concerning  Renato's  future. 

In  the  same  beautiful  chapel,  in  the  same  well- 
known  confessional  of  dark  carved  oak,  Renato 
reverently  knelt,  and  the  same  familiar,  deep-toned 
voice  repeated  the  words  of  the  Benediction.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  not  so  much  the  youth  who 
tried  to  expose  his  conscience,  but  the  confessor  who 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  advise  and 
counsel  his  penitent  as  to  the  life  he  was  going  to 
lead,  and  warn  him  of  the  perils  and  temptations 
which  would  undoubtedly  beset  him. 

In  words,  purposely  nebulous.  Father  Bruno  por- 
trayed to  him  an  appalling  picture  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  world,  In  which  he  would  henceforth  be  forced  to 
live  ;  and  his  descriptions  were  so  graphic  and  terrify- 
ing that,  at  one  moment,  the  youth  Interrupted  his 
counsellor  with  the  exclamation  : 

"Oh,  Father  .  .  .  Father!  why  must  I  be  con- 
dcTined  to  leave  this  quiet  haven  where  I  am  safe  from 
all  the  frightful  dangers  you  describe  ?  Where  can  I 
find  the  strength  necessary  to  resist  all  the  evil  that 
awaits  me  in  this  wicked  world  ?  " 

The  answer  came  readily,  with  all  the  power  of 
persuasion  derived  from  a  profound  conviction : 

"  My  son,  have  faith !  .  .  and  pray  !  Pray  always  ! 
Do   not  give  way  to   the   temptation    of   wanting 
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to  know  too  much.  Simply  and  unquestioningly 
believe!  Curiosity  is  the  mother  of  doubt,  and 
he  who  dares  to  doubt  is  for  ever  and  ever 
damned!     And  now,  let  us  pray!" 

Father  Bruno  having  administered  the  Communion 
to  Renato,  they  both  resorted  to  the  monk's  cell. 
After  thev  br.d  conversed  a  little  while,  Father  Bruno 
said : 

"  Now  I  will  take  leave  of  thee,  my  child,  with  a 
very  sad  heart.  Thou  art  dear  to  all  thy  teachers, 
and  especially  to  me.  Remember,  that  whatever 
life  might  have  in  store  for  thee,  thou  wilt  always  find 
in  this  simple,  quiet  Monastery  thy  best  friends  .  .  . 
friends  ever  ready  to  come  to  thy  help,  to  assist 
and  console  thee.  Impress  fully  on  thy  mind  that 
there  is  only  one  haven  of  safety  and  peace  in  this 
wicked  world,  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church!  There  thou  wilt  find  a  sure  refuf^e,  and 
when  thy  earthly  career  is  finished,  the  key  that 
will  open  the  golden  gate  of  celestial  bliss!  God 
bless  and  guard  thee,  my  beloved  son  ;  and  now, 
adieu ! " 

Renato  was  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and 
the  rest  of  the  leave-taking  was  hardly  less  painful ; 
all  crowded  around  him,  teachers  and  companions, 
even  "  Old  Grumps,"  the  janitor,  so  called  because  of 
his  chronic  bad  temper,  wanting  to  say  good-bye. 
Geromino,  the  old  family  butler,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Todi  to  escort  Renato  back  to  Castelluccio,  where 
his  father  and  Segni  awaited  him,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  tearing  the  boy  away  from  those  to 
whom  he  clung. 
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At  last,  in  the  fly,  bound  to  the  railway  station, 
the  sobs  of  the  youth  were  so  despairing  that  the 
old  butler  could  not  help  muttering  to  himself,  in  a 
loud  stage  whisper  intended  for  his  young  master's 
benefit : 

"  In  my  day  boys  cried  when  they  went  to 
school,  and  not  when  they  left  it !  Things  must 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass ! " 

After  a  while,  however,  the  intensity  of  Renato's 
grief  began  to  lessen.  The  crowds  at  the  railway 
stations  and  the  various  incidents  of  the  journey 
amused  and  diverted  the  child's  thoughts ;  so,  if  the 
old  butler  had  felt  any  anxiety  about  the  health  of 
the  "  Marchesino,"  the  appetite  with  which  he  dined 
at  Foligno  must  have  thoroughly  dispelled  his  fears. 

A  long  and  tiresome  journey  brought  them  at  last 
at  the  little  station,  where  Segni  was  awaiting  the 
boy  with  the  motor-car.  The  Marchese  had  been 
suddenly  called  to  Milan  on  urgent  business,  bul  had 
promised  that  he  would  return  for  dinner.  While 
awaiting  the  train,  Segni  had  been  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  small  platform,  much  excited  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  "  little  one,"  as  he  still  called 
him,  and  in  his  heart  was  wondering  what  he  would 
be  like,  physically  and  mentally.  Undoubtedly,  his 
misgivings  were  not  few,  and,  given  the  child's 
environment  in  the  recent  years,  he  was  prepared 
to  see  a  pasty-faced,  sneaking,  young  cub,  fit  to  serve 
Mass  and  gabble  prayers,  uncouth  and  unlettered. 
He  rated  himself  soundly  for  not  having  had  the 
courage  to  persuade  the  Marchese  to  let  him  continue 
the  education  of  the  child,  or  else  send  him  to  a  more 
modemly-organised  and  more  worldly  institution. 
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So,  when  the  train  steamed  in  at  last,  he  almost 
refused  to  admit  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes :  who 
was  this  tall,  elegant  youth  of  slight  though  strong 
build,  with  healthy,  ruddy  cheeks?  But  the  un- 
changed, deep,  dark  violet  eyes,  and  sweet,  low- 
pitched  voice  assured  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken, 
and  that  this  was  the  "  little  one  "  of  bygone  years. 

At  first  Renato  seemed  shy;  it  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  seen  his  old  teacher,  but  the  ice  was 
soon  broken,  and,  to  Segni's  wonder  and  satisfaction, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  age,  he  found  the  boy 
the  same  as  of  old— bright,  happy,  open-hearted,  and 
fearless. 

But  he  was  still  rather  suspicious,  so  he  tried  to 
arm  himself  against  the  charm  that  seemed  to 
emanate  from  the  boy,  fearing  that  it  might  be  all 
varnish  and  appearance;  and  while  the  motor-car 
slowly  toiled  up  the  very  hilly  road,  he  cautiously 
questioned  him  regarding  his  studies,  and  he  was 
bound  to  admit  to  himself  that  the  boy's  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  was  most  remarkable.  However, 
having  casually  asked  a  question  about  history,  he 
immediately  detected  the  flaw  in  this  otherwise  most 
excellent  education;  the  history  prepared  for  the 
boy's  study  had  been  so  arranged,  corrected,  and 
disfigured  as  to  represent  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  most  brilliant  and  sympathetic  light,  and  its 
opponents  were  desciibed  as  only  worthy  of  detesta- 
tion and  opprobrium. 

Of  course,  Segni  at  that  moment  did  not  pretend 
to  notice  the  discrepancies  and  illusions  under  which 
Renato  was  labouring,  but  he  mentally  decided  to 
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give  the  boy  a  few  lessons  in  history  as  soon  as 
the  occasion  presented  itself. 

But,  all  of  a  sudden,  another  peculiarity  of  Renato's 
character  developed,  and  left  upon  the  Professor  a 
deep  and  painful  impression.  At  a  turn  of  the  road 
there  appeared  a  little  chapel,  having  a  pair  of  iron- 
barred  windows,  at  which  the  faithful  could  kneel 
without  its  having  to  be  left  open.  Renato,  with 
the  innate  authority  of  one  born  to  command,  bade 
the  chauffeur  stop,  and,  before  Segni  could  interfere, 
he  was  on  his  knees  on  the  stone  flags,  immersed  in 
ardent  prayer. 

The  intensity  and  earnestness  of  this  act  prevented 
Segni  from  laughing  at  the  boy,  or  telling  him  any- 
thing that  could  disquiet  his  ardent  faith.  Never- 
theless, he  considered  it  a  sad  omen  for  the  future, 
as  he  knew  the  boy's  peculiar  temperament,  and  was 
sure  that  if  a  conviction  once  penetrated  the  inner 
fastness  of  his  soul,  derision  and  contempt  would  be 
powerless  to  assail  it ;  naught  but  the  force  of  facts 
and  personal  experience  would  convince  him  of  his 
error,  and  the  psychologist  shuddered  as  he  thought 
what  price  the  boy  would  have  to  pay  for  his 
awakening. 

The  Marchese,  true  to  his  word,  returned  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  greeted  his  boy  with  great  affection, 
well  pleased  to  see  him  so  handsome,  and  with  such 
courteous  manners,  having  feared  that  the  Reverend 
Fathers  might  have  probably  neglected  the  worldly 
part  of  his  education.  When,  later,  the  Marchese  and 
the  Professor  sat  on  the  terrace  facing  the  Lake  of 
Comabbio,  the  boy  having  gone  for  a  stroll  in  the 
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woods,  the  former  taunted  his  friend  concerning  the 
magnificent  results  obtained  by  the  Reverend  Fathers. 
"  See,  old  fellow,  what  a  success !    What  a  perfect 
success ! " 

Segni  drew  a  mighty  puff  from  his  cigar, 
meditatively  flicked  away  the  ash,  and  followed  with 
his  eyes  the  graceful  figure  of  the  boy  as  it  dis- 
appeared in  one  of  the  woodland  paths. 

"  He  is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  little  gentleman  .  .  . 
and  the  Salvatorists  in  this  case  have  certainly 
done  admirably ;  but  —  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  exception  only  proves  the  rule  .  .  .  and, 
again,  we  do  not  know  what  ideas  he  has  imbibed, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  notwithstanding  all  his 
apparent  qualities,  he  may  disappoint  you  yet!" 

"Ah!  Segni!  Segni!  you  old  infidel!  The 
truth  is  that  you  cannot  swallow  the  hard  facts! 
.  .  .  hence  all  these  mysterious  and  doleful  pre- 
dictions. Own  up  this  time,  and  confess  yourself 
beaten  by  our  Reverend  Father?!  And  so,  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  followed  my  inclinaHon  and  sent 
the  boy  to  Todi." 

At  this  point  something  occurred  that  interrupted 
the  conversation ;  and  as  it  was  growing  dark,  and 
Renato  had  not  returned,  they  determined  to  sally 
forth  and  go  in  search  of  him.  At  the  lodge  they 
asked  the  girls  if  they  had  seen  Renato,  and  one 
of  them  replied  that  the  young  master  had  gone  to 
the  church,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  gates  of 
Castelluccio. 

Hearing  these  words,  Segni  smiled  sarcastically 
under  his  thick  moustache ;  and  the  Marchese,  with 
a  tinge  of  annoyance  in  his  voice,  remarked : 
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"  What  on  earth  has  the  boy  gone  to  church  for  ? 
There  is  no  reason  for  his  doing  so  the  very  first 
evening  he  arrives." 

As  they  entered  the  church,  the  soft,  harmonious 
tones  of  the  Angelus  pealed  forth  from  the  bell 
tower;  and  when  their  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  dim  light,  they  saw  that,  with  the  exception  of 
three  old  women  and  the  village  idiot  reciting 
"  Hail  Maries  "  in  Latin  in  the  tone  of  a  parrot,  the 
church  was  empty.  They  were  about  to  go  away, 
when  they  suddenly  perceived,  near  the  High  Altar, 
Renato's  face  illuminated  by  the  yellow  rays  of  the 
ever-burning  lamp.  He  was  so  rapt  in  prayer  and 
adoration  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  his  face  seemed  almost  transfigured 
by  the  intensity  of  his  faith.  His  father  drew  near 
and  silently  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  boy 
shivered  and  started  as  if  brutally  recalled  to  earth ; 
but  without  any  sign  of  displeasure  he  crossed  him- 
self and  followed  his  father  out  of  the  church. 

When  they  got  outside,  the  Marchese,  in  a  very 
querulous  and  almost  angry  tone,  blustered  out: 

"Was  there  any  such  violent  need  to  go  to 
church  this  evening?  It  is  only  two  hours  since 
you  returned,  and  it  is  many  years  since  you  saw 
either  your  father  or  your  good  Professor!  ...  It 
would  have  been  more  considerate  to  have  remained 
with  us,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

"But,  father,"  the  boy  replied,  without  flinching, 
and  looking  him  straight  in  the  face, "  I  have  promised 
the  Reverend  Fathers  not  to  miss  going  to  church 
at  the  Angelus,  if  it  is  possibly  in  my  power ;  and, 
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besides,  it  is  such  a  joy  to  me,  that  I  cannot  deprive 
myself  of  it." 

Here  Segni  interposed  : 

"You  cannot  deprive  yourself  of  it?  You  have 
certainly  forgotten  that  I  taught  you  that  the  founda- 
tion of  character,  the  sacrifice  of  self,  began  by  being 
able  to  deprive  ourselves  of  that  which  we  cared  the 
most  for,  in  order  to  please  those  we  love.  It  is 
also  the  best  proof  of  faith." 

Renato  did  not  seem  the  least  impressed  by  these 
severe  words,  for,  fixing  his  deep,  dark  violet  eyes 
on  those  of  the  Professor,  he  retorted  readily : 

"  The  best  proof  of  faith,  sir,  is  prayer." 

Thus,  from  the  very  first  day,  a  serious  battle 
began  between  the  boy  and  the  Marchese  and 
Segni.  The  Marchese,  because  of  the  advice  of  his 
Confessor,  dared  not  make  a  very  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  devotional  exaggeration  of  his  son ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
fear  that  this  state  of  exaltation  might  lead  to  a 
so-called  "religious  vocation."  With  his  worldly 
habits  and  veneer  of  religion,  he  could  not  under- 
stand that  a  boy  of  that  age  should  be  so 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  as  to  imagine  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  vocation,  much  less  that 
he  should  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of  choosing 

one.  . 

With  the  Professor  the  battle  was  more  straight- 
forward and  more  acute.  The  youth  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  declare  to  the  Professor  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  priest.  Segni,  with  his 
great  ability  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  did  all 
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in  his  powsr  to  change  the  direction  of  the  boy's 
ideas;  he  calmly  discussed  with  him  the  priestly 
career,  and  proved  logically  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  aspire  to  any  great  honours.  Renato's 
only  reply  was  that  "he  was  not  seeking  to  obtain 
honours,  but  to  save  souls."  Then  Segni  took  another 
tack,  and  with  the  most  brilliant  eloquence  described 
the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  life  in  the  world, 
where  Renato,  with  his  name,  intelligence,  and  wealth, 
would  play  surely  an  important  part;  but  here  also 
the  Professor  met  with  signal  defeat,  as  Renato  one 
day  suddenly  asked  him  : 

"Why  do  my  father  and  my  mother  not  live 
together  ?  " 

Segni  was  nonplussed,  for  he  never  expected  the 
boy  capable  of  such  a  home-thrust.  And  then  the 
boy  continued,  as  if  talking  to  himself: 

"  Father  and  Mother  are  man  and  wife.  God  has 
joined  them  together.  Why  are  they  not  united 
according  to  the  laws  of  God  ?  " 

Segni  was  suffering  tortures,  for  Renato's  eyes 
were  fixed  inflexibly  on  him,  as  if  demanding  the 
truth,  and  he  was  now  far  too  old  and  serious  to 
be  put  off  with  a  subterfuge ;  so,  with  an  unsteady 
voice  and  most  visibly  moved,  Segni  replied: 

"Renato,  my  poor  child,  why  ask  me  that 
question?  Could  you  not  continue  to  live  a  while 
longer  in  ignorance  of  this  misfortune  ?  My 
poor,  poor  child,  you  are  consumed  by  a  desire 
for  knowing  all  things  ;  it  is  the  joy  and  the  curse 
of  a  temperament  such  as  yours.  But  as  you  will 
have    the  sad  truth,  here  it  is.    Your  father   and 
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mother  have  been  legally  separated  for  many  years. 
A  few  months  after  your  birth  your  father  discc  ered 
that  she  was  a  perverted,  bad  woman ;  and  you  may 
imagine  what  a  terrible  blow  the  discovery  was  to 
your  father,  for  he  really  loved  her." 

Seeing  that  Renato  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
would  probably  have  continued  to  shower  questions 
upon  him,  he  went  on : 

"Do  not  ask  me  any  more  questions.  This  even- 
ing I  will  speak  with  your  father,  and  he  will  decide 
what  must  be  done,  and  what  must  be  told  you." 

Renato  unwillingly  obeyed,  and  sought  peace 
and  consolation  in  prayer ;  but  above  all  things 
th'^  passionate  exhortation  of  Father  Bruno  returned 
vividly  to  his  mind  :  "  Flee  from  Woman,  the  eternal 
ally  of  Satan ! " 

That  same  evening  the  Marchese  and  Segni  were 
closeted  together  fur  several  hours;  finding  them- 
selves in  the  most  difficult  position,  they  committed 
the  gravest  of  all  errors — they  decided  to  give  the 
boy  no  further  information,  and  so  they  warned 
him  that  in  future  such  questions  were  severely 
prohibited,  under  the  threat  of  grave  punishments. 

But  the  truth  was  not  very  long  concealed.  In 
order  to  divert  the  boy  and  chase  from  his  mind 
the  absurd  idea  of  becoming  a  priest,  the  Marchese 
invited  to  Castelluccio  a  half-dozen  of  his  boon  com- 
panions, and  among  them  even  a  couple  of  "  ladies  " 
—  strange,  amphibious  creatures,  who  dexterously 
managed  to  keep  themselves  on  the  borderland 
between  Society  and  the  demi-monde.  They  were  a 
jolly,  noisy,  happy-go-lucky  crowd,  who  drank  lots 
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of  chami>agne,  and  in  their  words  and  actions 
boldly  defied  the  convenances  of  Society.  One  woman, 
old  enough  to  be  Renato's  mother,  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him  ;  and,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
other  guests,  she  tried  to  make  a  conquest  of  the 
youth's  affections ;  but  her  efforts  were  not  only 
ineffectual  but  unnoticed  ;  sin  passed  and  seethed 
around  him  without  even  touching  his  pure  soul. 
The  longer  he  remained  in  these  surroundings,  the 
more  unbearable  to  him  they  became ;  he  was 
too  unsullied  to  understand  or  explain  why,  but 
each  day  intensified  his  desire  to  escape  from  what 
was  around  him,  and  take  refuge  in  the  peaceful 
haven  of  the  Church.  His  daily,  ardent,  desperate 
prayer  was: 

"God!  God!  Let  me  go  away  from  here, 
and  permit  me  to  become  a  priest ! " 

From  his  father's  friends  and  the  corrupt  women 
around  him  he  understood  what  his  mother's  life 
must  be;  and  as  this  had  been  his  only  glimpse 
of  Society,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  life  led  by  all 
those  who  live  in  the  so-called  world. 

The  day  after  his  friends  departed,  Renaio  had 
an  interview  with  his  father  ;  he  threw  himse'f  on 
his  knees  before  him,  and  begged  and  prayed  hat 
he  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Seminary  of 
Todi,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  studies  leading 
to  the  priesthood.  At  the  first  word  the  Marchese 
flew  into  a  towering  rage  and  lost  all  self-control, 
so  that  he  cursed  and  shrieked  and  swore,  and 
ordered  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  room  for 
a    fortnight.     Renato,    suddenly    become    nearly   a 
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man  by  the  force  of  his  tortured  soul,  uncomplain- 
ingly obeyed,  but  he  never  flinched  or  swerved  one 
moment  from  his  decision.  He  only  grew  so 
thin  and  pale  that  the  Marchese  began  to  fear 
that  he  was  going  to  lose  him  ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  mysterious  influence  that  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  by  his  confessor,  who  was 
thoroughly  crgnisant  of  all  that  was  happening,  and 
had  no  doubt  received  stringent  orders,  served  to 
break  down  any  further  opposition.  In  a  heart- 
rending interview,  the  Marchese,  much  to  Renato's 
passionate  joy,  complied  with  his  request. 

But  this  permission  was  given  on  certain  specified 
conditions.  Renato  was  permitted  to  follow  the 
four  years'  course  of  preparation  for  Holy  Orders ; 
but,  before  entering  them,  he  was  to  travel  at  lea't 
one  year  through  Europe  with  a  companion  chosen 
by  the  Marchese.  Renato  gladly  acceded  to  these 
conditions,  enthusiastically  kissed  his  father's  hands, 
and  they  parted  good  friends ;  but  those  who  saw  the 
father  just  after  the  interview,  said  that  he  seemed 
to  have  aged  at  least  ten  years. 

Thus  one  tepid  October  day  Renato  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  bare-looking,  prim,  and  uncomfort- 
able "  Parlatory "  of  the  Monastery  of  Todi ;  and 
with  a  cry  of  joy  he  recognised  the  fat,  happy  face 
of  Father  Giacinto  beaming  upon  him,  and  heard 
that  deep-toned,  harmonious  voice  greeting  him  as 
when  for  tbi?  'ir^*  time  he  had  entered  that  beloved 
college,  witi  th-  words  to  which  he  reverently 
listened  <■  i  hi    bended  knees  : 

"Ber.edi:r;  te  omnipotens  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius 
et  Spiritus  sanctus.    Amen." 


CHAPTER   III 

The  Monastery  of  the  Salvatorist  Order  in  Todi  has 
within  Its  walls  three  different  and  distinct  insti- 
tutions. One,  of  course,  is  the  monastery  proper, 
in  which  there  are  thirty  brothers  ruled  by  a 
Superior  having  the  title  and  status  of  a  mitred 
abbot,  and  consequently  enjoying  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  bishop ;  the  second  institution  is 
the  college  commonly  known  as  the  Annunziatella 
where  the  scions  of  aristocratic  families  are  trained 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Vatican,  which 
desires  and  strives  by  ah  possible  means  to  preserve 
its  hold  on  the  consciences  of  all  personages  of 
importance  and  wealth ;  the  third  is  the  "  Provincial 
Seminary,"  the  High  School  for  priests  of  the 
Diocese  of  Todi. 

The  members  of  the  Order  residing  in  the 
Monastery  are  exclusively  engaged  in  teaching,  but 
the  inmates  of  the  schools  are  entirely  separated, 
and  under  no  circumstances  come  in  contact  with 
each  other.  The  "  Seminarists,"  as  they  are  called, 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  boys 
who  frequent  the  college ;  they  are  mostly  the 
sons  of  peasants,  or  little  farmers  and  "  fattori " 
(low-class  land  agents),  and,  without  being  con- 
sulted   in    the    slightest,    are  forced    to  enter    the 
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ecclesiastical  career,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  their 
families,  whose  gentility  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
mere  fact  of  having  a  "Curato"  as  a  relative. 

This  peculiar  condition  of  affairs,  existing  in  nearly 
all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the  clergy 
ate  generally  chosen  from  the  less  cultivated  and 
refined  classes,  accounts  for  their  influence  on  the 
masses  from  which  they  usually  spring,  and  for  the 
ignorance,  grossness,  and  immorality  which  prevails 

among  them. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  uncouth  clodhoppers 
that  Renato  had  chosen  to  receive  his  priestly 
training.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  occupied  his 
mind  with  his  future  surroundings;  the  one  im- 
portant  fact  to  him  was  that  he  would  have  the 
same  teachers  as  before.  His  thirst  for  absolute 
seclusion  from  the  world,  of  which  he  had  such  a 
short  but  frightful  experience,  and  his  natural  reserve 
of  manner,  kept  back  any  advances  from  the  other 
students,  who  were  rather  awed  by  his  distant 
though  gracious  bearing. 

The  first  emotion  that  he  experienced  after  his 
arrival  was  when  he  was  called  upon  to  exchange 
his  ordinary  dress  for  the  exact  counterpart  of  a 
priest's  costume :  cassock,  short  breeches,  stockings, 
square  -  toed  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a  three  - 
cornered  felt  hat.  With  great  pride,  and  his  hea. . 
bounding  with  elation,  he  ran  to  show  himself  to 
Father  Bruno,  who  took  the  occasion  to  reprove 
him  for  his  levity,  and  to  impress  on  him  that  the 
costume  he  had  assumed  signified  that  he  had 
renounced  all  thoughts  inspired  by  vanity,  such  as 
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concerned  one's  {)erson;.i  attainments  and  appear- 
ance, and  that  he  should  only  think  of  the  salvation 
of  his  soul. 

Renato  was  made  quite  happy  by  being  allowed 
to    have    a    small   room    all    to   himself.       Father 
Giacinto  had   made    this  notable  exception  in   his 
favour  by  the   secret   orders   of  Cardinal   Bredana. 
There  were  two  reasons   for  this  unusual   arrange- 
ment:  the  first  was  that  the  Cardinal  and  Father 
Giacinto  wanted  to  keep  Renato  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  usual   life  of  the  Seminary,  with   its  un- 
cultivated,  unrefined,  and   dirty  habits.     The   only 
son  of  the  Marchese  Rinaldi  could  not  be  expected 
to  live  like  the  common  herd  of  country  priests,  for 
whom  anything  was  good  enough.      He  must  con- 
tinue his  refined  manner  of  life ;    that  is   to  say, 
he  must  even    be  encouraged    to   daily   tubs  and 
clean  linen,  as  such  details  were  indispensable  to  the 
elegant    young   prelate  destined    in    the  future  to 
frequent  courts  and  the  houses  of  the  most  noble  of 
the  European  aristocracy.    Rough,  economical  habits, 
and  an  exaggerated  semblance  of  modesty  were  all 
very  well  for  the  sons  of  peasants,  into  whose  minds 
these  ideas  were  cautiously  instilled,  lest  they  might 
refine  their  gross  natures,  and  by  some  chance  escape 
from   the    hand    of    iron    which    dominated    them. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  question  that  gross  and 
unmentionable  vices  poisoned  the  social  life  of  these 
"  Seminarists,"  so,  by  giving  Renato  a  room  to  him- 
self, his  absolute  innocence  ran  less  danger  of  being 
polluted. 

The  second  motive  was  that  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
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powerful  Order  who  ruled  his  actions,  were  afraid  that 
by  constant  intercourse  with  youths  who  were  often 
visited  by  their  families,  and  naturally  brought  into 
the  Seminary  a  breath  of  outer  life,  Renato  might 
receive  impressions  that  would  lead  him  to  change 
his  mind  as  to  his  future  career.  No  doubt,  even  at 
that  early  period,  they  had  decided  that  the  very 
large  fortune  of  the  Rinaldis  should  some  day  be 
their  prey. 

But  all  these  fears  were  unnecessary,  for  Renato 
was  far  too  pure  to  be  sullied  by  the  prevailing 
vices,  and  naturally  too  refined  in  his  tastes  and 
habits  to  be  influenced  by  bad  example.  The 
ultimate  effects  of  this  decision  was  to  redouble 
his  love  of  solitude  and  meditation ;  this  prevented 
him,  perhaps,  from  hearing  truer  and  better  things 
of  the  outer  world,  and  caused  him  to  find  his 
only  enjoyment  and  consolation  in  the  formal 
practice  of  a  sensuous  and  poetic  cult. 

In  these  surroundings  Renato  confronted  the  most 
serious  crisis  of  his  youth.  In  every  boy's  life 
there  is  a  moment  when  a  profound  metamorphosis 
takes  place,  which  deeply  affects  his  physical  and 
psychical  nature.  The  passage  from  youth  to  virility 
is  ever  accompanied  by  strange  and  still  unexplained 
phenomena,  so  that  this  moment  above  all  is  the 
one  in  which  boys  need  the  counsel  and  guidance 
of  parents  and  teachers. 

Renato,  who  had  grown  straight  and  slim  as 
a  young  poplar,  lost  somewhat  the  ruddiness  of 
his  cheeks ;  ihey  became  of  a  warm  pallor  that 
accorded  ao.nirably  vvith  his  magnificent  eyes ;   his 
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voice  gained  body  and  sonority,  and  traces  of  a 
golden  moustache  appeared  upon  his  upper  lip. 
At  seventeen  he  was  almost  six  feet  high,  and 
promised,  when  he  had  attained  his  full  stature, 
to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  manly  beauty. 

But  the  psychological  change  was  the  most 
notable.  Confused,  inexplicable  dreams  came  to 
disturb  his  quiet  nights,  and  he  was  assailed  by 
vague  aspirations  and  desires,  so  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  shout  and  roll  on  the  grass,  or  else 
absorb  himself  in  solitary  reflections. 

Then  these  psychic  disturbances  took  a  specific 
form.  Renato  fell  in  love !  In  fact,  no  other  words 
could  express  the  form  which  his  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  assumed,  it  was  partly  the  "Madonna"  of 
the  Convent  chapel,  with  ^er  lovely  face,  golden 
locks,  and  jewelled  tiara,  and  partly  the  Virgin  of 
a  certain  class  of  Roman  Catholic  devotional  works 
in  which  the  most  deeply  enamoured  phrases  abound, 
phrases  such  as  could  be  used  by  the  most  passionate 
lovers.  He  continually  thought  and  prayed  to  this 
imaginary,  half- tangible  being,  passing  every  spare 
hour  in  rapt  contemplation  of  her  beauteous  features, 
and  addressing  passionate  invocations  to  the  carved 
image.  In  his  dreams  the  Virgin  often  did  appear 
crowned  with  stars,  her  beautiful  tresses  flowing  on 
her  shoulders,  and  she  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Sister  Thecla,  as  he  remembered  her.  Bending 
over  him,  the  apparition  kissed  him  on  the  lips  in 
a  long,  iiid'^scribable  kiss,  from  which  he  awoke 
in  a  start,  exhausted  and  trembling  as  if  he  had 
undergone  a  terrible  nervous  shock. 
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Of  these  dreams  he  thought  it  was  well  to  advise 
Father  Bruno,  who,  of  course,  was  still  his  con- 
fessor and  spiritual  guide ;  much  to  his  amazement, 
the  monk  flew  into  a  terrific  rage.  He  fumed  and 
thundered,  and  scolded  Renato  so  unmercifully  that 
the  youth  quailed  and  trembled  under  the  pitiless 
philippic.  He  accused  Renato  of  grave  sins  of 
which  he  knew,  and  could  absolutely  know,  nothing ; 
he  even  assured  him  that  he  risked  eternal  damna- 
tion— that  his  vocation  would  be  naught  else  but  a 
sacrilege ;  and  this  fanatical  exponent  of  mediaeval 
asceticism  reached  the  climax  of  his  fulmination  by 
again  repeating  the  words  he  had  so  often  dinned 
into  his  penitent's  ears : 

"  I  warn  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  salvation 
of  thy  soul :  Fly  from  Woman,  the  eternal  ally  of 
Satan ! " 

Father  Bruno  thus  gave  voice  to  that  awful 
tendency  that  is  so  evident  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  constant  effort  to 
antagonise  the  sexes,  and  thus  deprive  man  of  the 
most  softening  and  ennobling  influences  of  love, 
the  purest  and  most  divine  gift  of  Nature.  They 
represent  it  as  a  terrible  temptation  that  leads  to 
unnamable  and  filthy  vices,  and  advise  humanity 
to  escape  from  its  baleful  effects,  and  fly  to  the 
only  haven  of  safety  —  the  hardening  and  sterile 
solitude  of  the  cloister.  Man  and  woman  must, 
according  to  them,  remain  perpetually  antagonised 
— together  they  would  only  work  out  their  eternal 
and  mutual  damnation. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  formidable  im- 
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pression  that  these  horrible  words  made  on  Renato. 
His  confessor  also  denied  him  the  Absolution,  and 
when  he  returned  to  his  room  he  fell  on  his  little 
bed  in  an  agony  of  tears  and  of  self-condemna- 
tion.    The   simplicity  and  sweetness  of  his  bear- 
ing had  gained   him   at  least  one  ardent  admirer 
among  his  fellow-Seminarists,    This  youth,  strange 
to    say,    was    singularly   different    from   Renato  in 
every  respect ;    he    was    called    Gino  Nepoti,    the 
seventh  son  of  a  small  farmer  who  lived  on  the 
estate    of   the    Salvatorists.      The    man    had    lost 
his  life  trying  to  save  his  small   belongings  from 
a  terrible  fire,  and    a  free    scholarship    had    been 
accorded    to  the  family  as    a    recompense.      Gino 
had  been  chosen  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
had  an   unmistakable  curvature  of  the  spine;    and 
although  it  did  not  affect  his  health  and  strength, 
still,  taken  together  with  his  monstrous  hands  and 
flat  feet,  it   made  him  the  butt  and  victim  of  the 
Seminarists. 

Renato,  with  instinctive  kindness  and  sympathy, 
had  been  especially  considerate  of  his  feelings,  and 
so  the  youth,  though  years  older,  had  become  his 
adoring  slave.  In  that  ugly  and  ungainly  body 
was  hidden  a  heart  of  gold,  and  Gino,  in  return  for 
Renato's  treatment,  worshipped  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  boy.  Renato,  as  usual  at  the  head  of  all 
in  his  studies,  helped  Gino  with  his  tasks;  and 
Gino,  notwithstanding  the  rules  of  the  Seminary, 
had  become  a  sort  of  servant  to  Renato,  tidying 
up  his  room  and  making  his  bed,  as  Renato  some- 
how could  never  manage  to  do  it  properly. 
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After  this  memorable  confession,  Gino  found  his 
friend  lying  on  his  bed,  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  find  out  what  was  amiss.  Not  under- 
standing the  enormity  of  Renato's  "sin"  and  what 
Father  Bruno  had  said,  as  revealed  by  the  sobbing 
youth  —  for  all  conscientious  subtilities  naturally 
escaped  his  very  elementary  comprehension  —  this 
Umbrian  peasant  found  in  imaginative  religion  the 
sweetest  consolation  that  could  be  offered  to  his 
friend's  agonised  and  tortured  soul. 

"  Thou  must  not  cry  and  despair,"  he  said,  with  that 
soft,  singing  tone  peculiar  to  his  province  "  Thou 
hast  been  tempted  by  the  Evil  One,  thou  sayest. 
The  Evil  One  always  tries  to  tempt  the  angels 
and  the  great  saints !  He  tempted  our  Francis 
there  by  the  hut  of  rushes  on  Trasimene,  but  our 
Francis  struck  him  with  a  flail  on  the  head,  and 
gave  him  a  ducking  in  the  lake.  So  if  thou  hast 
been  tempted  and  hast  overcome  the  temptation,  it 
is  because  thou  are  destined  some  day  to  be  a  great 
saint  and  a  Cardinal.  And  when  thou  wilt  come 
to  Grottina,  my  little  parish,  where  Father  Giacinto 
has  promised  me  that  I  shall  be  Curato,  if  I  pass 
my  examinations,  and  serve  ten  years  as  coadjutor 
in  the  Cathedral  here  at  Todi,  I  will  throw  myself 
on  my  knees  before  thee,  and  ask  for  thy  blessing, 
and  say  to  all :  See  that  great  Saint,  that  Cardinal  ? 
He  was  my  fellow  -  student.  And  I  made  up  his 
bed,  and  saw  him  when  he  victoriously  wrestled 
with  the  Evil  One!" 

The  soothing  tones,  and  the  earnest  affection  dis- 
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played  by  Gino,  seemed  to  assuage  Renato's  agony, 
and  at  the  same  time  caused  him  w  decide,  rather 
childishly  and  foolishly,  that  his  dreams  were  sent 
as  a  test  for  the  strength  of  his  vocation. 

But  Gino  was  not  satisfied,  and  with  an  almost 
superhuman  courage  for  one  in  his  position,  bearded 
Father  Bruno— the  awful  Father  Bruno— in  his  own 
cell,  and  almost  stupefied  him  by  the  boldness  of  the 
words  in  which  he  took  him  to  task  for  tormenting 
that  little  saint,  the  "  Angioletto."  The  confessor, 
struck  by  the  honesty  and  unselfishness  of  the  rebuke, 
was  forced  to  own  that  for  once  his  denunciations 
had  been  too  severe. 

Renato,  after  long  and  conscientious  consideration, 
determined  that  he  could  overcome  these  temptations 
by  himself,  admitting  that  they  were  temptations; 
and,  partly  owing  to  this  decision,  and  partly  to  the 
moral  revulsion  following  the  admonitions  of  Father 
Bruno,  the  dreams  diminished  in  intensity  and  finally 
disappeared. 

Father  Giacinto  also  heard  of  the  incident,  and 
seriously  admonished  Father  Bruno  that  it  must 
not  occur  again.  The  Principal  was  by  no  means 
troubled  by  the  ascetic  preoccupat;  ons  of  the  rigid 
monk,  and  he  had  received  stringent  and  well- 
specified  orders  from  his  Superiors  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  ensure  Renato's  accession  to 
the  Holy  Order,  so  that  he  was  much  displeased 
to  hear  that  it  was    being    endangered    by   undue 

severity. 

In  hard  study  and  numberless  religious  cere- 
monies, two  more  years  passed  rapidly,  and  Renato 
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found  himself  in  what  was  called  the  "Superior 
Course."  In  twelve  more  months  he  would  have 
to  go  in  for  the  examinations,  and  they  would 
be  especially  searching  and  difficult,  according 
to  orders  from  Cardinal  Bredana,  who,  consider- 
ing the  great  career  to  which  he  destined  his 
grand  -  nephew,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
parrot-like  mumbling  of  Latin,  and  the  superficial 
acquaintance  with  canon  law.  Christian  morals, 
sacred  history,  eloquence  and  liturgy  which  were 
considered  more  than  sufficient  for  the  habitual  candi- 
dates of  the  small  country  parishes  in  the  secluded 
valleys  of  the  Apennines. 

At  the  same  time  Renato  had  been  promised  that  if 
he  passed  his  examinations  with  a  very  high  standard 
of  efficiency,  he  would  have  a  place  in  the  famous 
"  Accademia  Vaticana,"  the  high  and  select  institu- 
tion from  which  are  or-'inarily  recruited  the  future 
"  monsignori,"  legates,  and  lofty  dignitaries  of  the 
Vatican,  For  this  object,  which  greatly  excited  his 
ambition,  he  worked  indefatigably,  his  faculties  in 
a  state  of  almost  morbid  tension,  and  entirely  free 
from  any  disturbance  from  the  outside  world.  His 
father  seldom  wrote,  and  when  he  did,  his  letters 
were  of  the  most  hurried  and  perfunctory  descrip- 
tion, scribbled  on  the  first  scrap  of  paper  he  could 
find  when  he  had  nothing  better  to  occupy  his 
attention.  The  fact  was  that  the  father  and  son 
were  becoming  more  and  more  estranged.  Their 
paths  led  in  opposite  directions,  they  were  incom- 
patible, and  would  probably  some  day  become 
inimical.    The  father  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the 
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lowest  grade  of  sensualism ;  Renato,  by  his  course 
of  life  and  thought,  was  rising  higher  and  higher. 

The  mother  was  rather  a  memory  to  him  than 
otherwise,  for  even  when  he  was  still  under  the 
care  of  Professor  Segni,  she  had  only  twice  availed 
herself  of  the  legal  permission  to  have  the  boy 
with  her  once  a  week.  As  these  visits,  according  to 
the  agreement,  were  to  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  party,  and  this  third  party  was  always 
Segni,  whom  she  could  neither  seduce  nor  command, 
she  found  no  pleasure  in  the  interviews.  Light 
and  fatuous  as  she  was,  she  had  probably  forgotten 
the  very  existence  of  her  son.  When  the  boy  was 
sent  to  the  College  of  Todi,  she  never  thought  of 
visiting  him ;  and  if  she  had  done  so,  it  would  have 
been  all  in  vain,  as  both  the  Marchese  and  the 
Cardinal  had  given  the  most  severe  orders  that 
she  was  on  no  account  to  be  admitted,  and  that 
even  her  letters  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Cardinal. 

The  third  person,  and  perhaps  the  one  who  loved 
the  boy  the  best,  and  whose  influence  at  a  certain 
moment  might  have  altered  the  course  of  his  life, 
was  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Vatican  more 
strictly  excluded  than  any  one  else.  Twice  Segni 
had  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Todi  with  the  firm 
resolution  of  seeing  his  quondam  ward,  but  Father 
Giacinto,  with  whom  he  had  private  interviews, 
"with  immense  regret  felt  obliged  to  refuse  per- 
mission," on  the  flimsy  and  plausible  excuse  that 
it  might  distract  the  boy's  attention  and  interfere 
with  his  studies,  so  that  the  Professor  had  to  retire 
beaten  and  baffled.    And  Father  Giacinto,  after  his 
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two  interviews  with  the  "  heathen,"  the  "  follower  of 
Satan,"  the  "  freemason,"  was  obliged  to  purify  him- 
self by  penance  and  prayer,  as  the  short  contact 
he  had  had  with  one  of  the  arch-enemies  of  the 
Church  was  enough  to  contaminate  him.  Of  course, 
these  visits  were  never  made  known  to  Renato. 

One  day,  while  Renato  was  preparing  for  his 
examinations,  an  event  took  place  which,  though 
trivial  in  itself,  indisputably  had  an  after  -  effect. 
During  this  preparation  he  was  allowed  to  study  in 
the  shady  park  exclusively  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Reverend  Fathers ;  here  he  was  free  from  supervision, 
as  no  one  entered  the  secluded  spot,  and  therefore 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  danger ;  and,  more- 
over, he  was  known  to  be  such  a  diligent  student 
that,  instead  of  inciting  him  to  work,  it  was  necessary 
to  restrain  him  from  over  -  study,  for  fear  of  his 
health. 

One  morning  he  was  slowly  strolling  along  «  shady 
path  whic  h  followed  the  wall  of  the  Monastery's  park, 
laden  with  a  thick  volume  of  "  Canonical  Institutes," 
the  most  arid  and  wearisome  subject  in  the  world ; 
and  Nature,  in  her  rich  and  poetic  garb  of  Spring, 
all  life  and  perfume,  assailed  his  senses,  and  caused 
his  pulse  to  throb  .'ii  unaccustomed  intensity.  Just 
then  his  eye  was  t;au«(  it  by  a  gap  in  the  wall  that 
had  been  temporarily  repaired  by  three  perpendicular 
beams.  Between  these  an  enticing  scene  presented 
itself;  a  small  stream  running  along  the  wall  came 
out  of  a  thick  wood  of  oaks,  and  the  turf  under 
the  trees  was  one  lovely  Led  of  moss  studded  with 
violets  and  lilies-of-the-valley. 
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An  irresistible  desire,  very  comprehensible  in  a 
youth  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  almost  a 
prisoner,  carried  him  away,  and,  without  any  thought 
of  what  he  was  doing,  he  threw  the  heavy  volume 
into  a  clump  of  bushes,  and,  in  a  moment,  with  the 
agility  of  a  cat,  he  was  over  the  beams  and  on 
the  other  side.  The  silver -toned  melody  of  the 
streamlet  rushing  over  the  tiny  pebbles  invited  him 
to  explore  its  course;  and,  in  the  most  happy  and 
thoughtless  of  moods,  he  followed  its  many  windings. 
At  one  point  a  large  moss-grown  oak  seemed  to 
prevent  his  passage,  so,  holding  by  both  hands  to 
one  of  the  lower  branches,  he  peered  around  the 
trunk  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  get 
over  this  obstacle. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eye  was  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  charming.  The  stream  had  widened  into  a 
tiny  pool,  very  shallow  and  very  transparent.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  a  girl,  or  rather  a  child  of  fourteen,  stood 
wringing  out  some  white  cloths,  and  singing  merrily 
a  sweet,  popular  love-song  as  she  worked.  Her  short 
gaily-coloured  skirt,  rolled  up  and  pinned  to  avoid 
getting  wet,  displayed  to  view  her  graceful  limbs 
and  tiny  feec ,  and  her  bare  arms  and  neck,  though 
somewhat  angular  still,  as  is  natural  in  an  undeveloped 
child,  were  of  the  lovely  pallor  of  the  magnolia  blossom, 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  rich,  warm  blood  coursing 
in  her  veins.  She  had  a  pretty,  rounded  face,  dimpled 
cheeks,  and  a  rosebud  mouth,  with  a  wealth  of  reddish- 
brown  hair,  tousled  and  unkempt,  but  forming  with 
the  rest  a  most  picturesque  and  alluring  apparition. 

Renato  for  a  moment  stood  transfixed  and  en- 
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thralled,  his  heart  furiously  beating,  and  his  blood 
rushing  to  his  head.  This  was  no  vague  dream, 
one  of  those  will-o'-the-wisps  which  disappear  with 
the  dawn.  From  the  flowers,  the  bushes,  the  trees, 
from  the  silver-toned  streamlet,  from  the  birds  gaily 
carolling  overhead,  from  the  perfumed  underwood 
teeming  with  intense  insect  life,  there  arose  a  mighty 
hymn  to  Love  and  Light  which  seem.ed  to  enrapture 
Renato,  and  draw  him  away  from  the  solitary  dark- 
ness of  his  monachal  existence.  Then  the  climax 
came :  Renato's  hands  slipped,  and,  unable  to  save 
himself,  he  went  slithering  down  into  the  pool. 

The  Nymph — for  so  the  youth  had  called  her  in 
his  mind,  a  reminiscence  of  Father  Biagio's  lessons 
— gave  a  little  startled  cry,  which  ended  in  a  half- 
suppressed  peal  of  laughter ;  but,  all  of  a  sudden, 
with  that  innate  adaptability  to  circumstances  so 
characteristic  of  women,  she  controlled  herself,  curt- 
seyed low,  and,  with  unconscious  flattery,  affecting  to 
believe  him  a  monk,  she  said : 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  yourself.  Reverend 
Father?  I  am  Lauretta,  the  daughter  of  the 
Monastery's  washerwoman,  and  I  am  washing  the 
towels  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Seminary." 

Under  the  glance  of  the  pretty  child,  Renato 
blushed  crimson,  and  replied : 

"I  am  not  a  Reverend  Father.  I — I  am  only  a 
Seminarist  .  .  .  and  I  have  not  hurt  myself  in  the 
least." 

This  confession  of  an  inferiority  that  was  obvious 
put  the  girl  at  her  ease,  and  a  minute  later  she  was 
out  of  the  pool  intently  examining  the  newcomer. 
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This  examination  must  have  been  favourable  to 
Renato,  for  she  dropped  the  formal  second  person 
plural  for  the  popular  "  thou "  to  ask : 

"  And  so — what  may  be  thy  name?" 

The  answer  having  been  duly  given,  she  continued 
in  a  mysterious  tone,  as  if  imparting  an  important 
secret : 

"  Dost  thou  know  that  we  have  here  a  beautiful 
apricot  tree — full  of  ripe  fruit  ?  Come  with  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  as  much  as  thou  canst  eat." 

Lauretta  skipped  en,  without  even  looking  back 
to  see  if  her  new  -  found  friend  was  following  her, 
naturally  imagining  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  one  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  magic  word 
"  apricots  "  ;  and  Renato,  as  if  transported  into  another 
world,  unhesitatingly  followed  th'»  pretty  temptress. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wood,  and  entered  a  field  full  of  yellow 
wheat  which  the  cool  morning  breeze  was  gently 
wafting  to  and  fro ;  on  the  edge  of  the  field  an 
old  moss-grown  tree  was  bending  under  its  load 
of  luscious  apricots.  Lauretta,  child  as  she  was,  was 
trying  to  jump  high  enough  to  reach  them,  but  could 
not  succeed ;  so  Renato,  instinctively  chivalrous 
climbed  the  tree  and  shook  the  branches  to  make 
the  ripe  fruit  fall.  In  a  moment  the  ground  was 
covered  by  a  rain  of  apricots,  and  one  hit  the  pretty 
child  plump  on  her  lips.  Renato,  fearing  he  had 
hurt  her,  immediately  jumped  down  and  anxiously 
apologised  for  the  mishap.  But  she  only  laughed, 
and  catching  hold  of  his  gown,  unceremoniously 
forced  him  to  sit  on  the  grass  near  her,  and  in  this 
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sweet  intimacy  they  began  to  partake  of  the  little 
feast.  A  difficulty,  however,  arose,  for  when  the 
fruit  was  nearly  disposed  of,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  the  apricots  was  uneven,  and  could  not 
be  justly  divided.  In  fact,  Renato  had  taken  his 
last  apricot  in  his  mouth  to  bite  the  half  of  it  off, 
when  Lauretta  indignantly  sprung  upon  him  and 
fixed  her  teeth  in  the  other  half,  so  that  for  the 
space  of  a  second,  while  they  grappled  for  the  fruit, 
their  fresh  lips  met  in  a  kiss. 

A  sudden,  inexplicable  instinct  of  shame  seemed  to 
awake  in  their  souls  at  the  same  moment,  and  without 
a  word  they  fled  in  opposite  directions.  Renato 
re-entered  the  Monastery  grounds  by  the  opening  in 
the  wall,  undetected  by  any  one ;  and  a  few  moments 
later  was  penitently  pouring  over  his  volume  of 
"Canonical  Institutions,"  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  printed  pages  seemed  for  him  only  to 
repeat  the  magic  name  of  Lauretta. 

Renato's  heart  and  mind  were  in  a  state  of  turmoil 
and  agitation,  easy  to  understand ;  that  involuntary 
kiss  on  the  fresh  and  perfumed  lips  of  pretty  Lauretta, 
notwithstanding  his  purity  and  innocence,  had  thiown 
him  into  a  strange  fever.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  a  secret  from  bis  confessor,  and  in  the 
following  days  often  climbed  over  the  beams,  and 
went  to  the  silvery  pool  to  meet  his  little  Nymph. 
This  he  did  with  varying  fortunes,  and  if  the  kiss  was 
never  repeated,  yet  they  became  fast  friends  and 
playmates.  Lauretta  was  full  of  imagination  and 
fun,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  a  little 
tumbledown  shanty  in  the  oak  grove,  saying  that 
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they  must  set  up  housekeeping,  and  play  at  being 
husband  and  wife.  Renato,  however,  refused  to  hear 
of  this  sort  of  amusement ;  he  staunchly  maintained 
that  he  was  a  priest,  and  not  allowed  to  marry.  It 
would  be  better  if  she  would  be  the  penitent,  and  he 
the  Father  Confessor,  and  she  would  come  to  confess 
her  sins  to  him. 

The  truth  was,  even  in  play,  his  mind  could  not 
consider,  without  fear  and  repulsion,  the  matrimonial 
state,  as  to  it  he  attributed  all  h's  father  had  suffered, 
and  his  own  sad  childhood,  for  the  scfMration  bt.vveen 
his  parents  was  to  his  delicate  soul  as  sham':*tiil  as  a 
secret  and  unnamable  disease.  He  villingly  entered 
into  the  relationship  of  confessor  and  ptnitcnt,  which 
he,  poor  boy,  imagined  a  pure  and  divine  mingling 
of  all  that  is  elevated  and  sublime ;  little  did  he 
appreciate  how  much  sensuality,  refined  although  it 
might  be,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  supposed  innocent 
amusement  1 

Lauretta,  for  whom  a  confessor  only  represented 
a  scolding  and  snuffy  old  man,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  her  sisters  often  complain,  because  of  the 
penances  and  harshness  with  which  their  smallest 
peccadilloes  were  received,  was  not  very  anxious  to 
play  that  game ;  but  finally  she  yielded  to  Renato's 
persuasions. 

It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  pretty  sight  to  watch 
these  children  at  their  strange  amusement.  Renato 
sat  on  a  big  stone,  and  Lauretta  knelt  beside  him  ; 
and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  improvise  the  wooden 
partition  of  a  confessional  for  the  occasion,  often 
their  hair  mingled,  and  their  cheeks  touched,  when 
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the  girl,  with  well-assumed  seriousness,  was  whisper- 
ing all  her  pretty  nonsense  in  his  ear.  In  the  green 
woods  of  poetic  Umbria  this  mystic  idyl  was,  after 
all,  but  the  repetition  of  the  old^  old  story,  for  the 
girl-woman  was  undoubtedly  tempting,  but  tempted 
and  temptress  were  far  above  anything  base  and 
material.  They  were  but  two  innocent  children,  lost 
for  the  lime  being  in  a  strange  fairyland  of  their  own 
making. 

Alas !  one  cruel  day  there  came  a  sad  awakening, 
and  the  idyl  was  suddenly  cut  short.  Father  Bruno, 
in  some  unaccountable  manner,  got  an  inkling  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  pounced  on  the  pair  just  as 
Renato,  all  aflame  with  faith  and  love,  was  placing 
his  hand  on  the  inclined  head  of  Lauretta,  and  pro- 
nouncing, with  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  the 
supreme  words  of  the  Absolution. 

he  storm  which  broke  on  Renato's  defenceless 
'^  .  i  was  appalling.  He  was  immediately  put  into 
,  U,  and  threatened  with  expulsion.  Cardinal 
Br  iana  was  written  to,  and  daily  one  of  the  Fathers 
h^-i  t  Hours  with  him,  wrestling  in  prayer.  But  the 
:  fn  gradually  abated,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
lienato  was  reinstated  in  his  position  of  prime 
favourite,  and  all  was  pardoned  and  forgotten. 

This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Reverend  Fathers 
were  thoroughly  aware  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  had  been  quite  innocent,  and  became  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  Renato's  true  vocation  was 
to  enter  the  Church,  for  even  in  his  games  with  the 
pretty  child  it  was  ever  sacerdotal  duties  he  was 
performing.      And   then,   they   had   received    most 
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stringent  orders  from  Rome,  that  under  no  con- 
sideration  must  Renato  be  permitted  to  return  to 
the  "world,"  as,  from  all  possible  points  of  view,  he 
was  a  recruit  worth  having.  So  all  went  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

But  Renato  never  entirely  forgot  his  little  adven- 
ture with  Lauretta ;  and  sometimes  his  dreams  were 
agitated  by  the  strange  mingling  of  three  faces  and 
personalities,  the  carved  Madonna  of  the  chapel, 
Sister  Thecla,  and  Lauretta.  This  had  the  lasting 
consequence  of  persuading  him  of  the  terrible  danger 
which  lurked  in  the  intercourse  with  women,  perpetu- 
ally destined,  as  Father  Bruno  had  so  often  said,  to 
lead  men  to  perdition,  as  they  were  the  eternal  allies 
of  Satan. 

Another    year    went    rapidly    by,   bringing    new 
triumphs  to   Renato.     At  eighteen  he  passed  with 
unwonted  brilliancy  the   examinations    that    would 
enable  him  to  enter  the  Universities;   this  greatly 
annoyed  and  astounded  the  Government  Professors, 
who  saw  their  pupils   ignominiously  thrust    in   the 
shade  by  a  "  Seminarist."    These  examinations  were 
not  necessary  for  entering  the   priesthood,  and   be- 
longed to  that  State  organisation  which  the  Vatican 
repudiates  and  combats   with  all  its  power,  because 
it  has   escaped  its  influence ;  but  Cardinal   Bredana 
had  ordered  that  his  nephew  should  be  made  to  take 
them,  as  he  wished  him  to  enter  the   "  Accademia 
Vaticana  "  with  the  glory  of  having  victoriously  stood 
all  tests— even  the  severe  ones  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church. 

After  this  triumphal  success  Renato  entered  what 
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was  called  the  "  Corso  di  Perfezionamento,"  a  sort  of 
post-graduate  course,  in  which  he  was  the  only  pupil. 
For  the  other  Seminarists  who  came  to  the  institution 
at  a  much  later  age  than  he  had  done,  at  about  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  were  immediately  ordained  priests  at 
the  end  of  the  Seminary  studies,  and  at  once  sent  to 
the  various  parishes  as  coadjutors.  Thus  Renato  saw 
his  adoring  slave,  Gino  Nepoti,  leave  the  Seminary 
a  full-fledged  priest;  and,  accompanied  by  Father 
Bruno,  he  was  allowed  to  assist  at  his  ordination, 
one  stormy  morning,  in  the  bleak  Cathedral  of  Todi. 

This  special  course  to  which  Renato  willingly 
submitted  was  under  the  special  tuition  of  his 
Professors,  who  spared  no  efforts  to  turn  out  a 
first-class  specimen  of  what  the  Seminary  could 
do.  It  consisted  of  the  study  of  Sacred  Eloquence, 
Casuistry,  Superior  Theology,  Science  of  Confession 
and  Ecclesiastical  Institutes. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  Renato  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  most  low  and  degrading  theories, 
expounded  and  enlarged  upon  in  special  manuals, 
written  to  instruct  and  train  young  priests  concerning 
Confession. 

It  would  be  unacceptable  and  impossible  to  give 
even  a  slight  idea  of  the  indelicacies  and  abomina- 
tions therein  minutely  described  and,  if  one  might  so 
express  it,  gloated  over,  which  the  boy,  under  the 
imperious  directions  of  Father  Bruno,  was  obliged 
to  study  and  thoroughly  master.  The  natural  result 
was  that  Renato  conceived  a  detestation  and  loathing 
for  all  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Manual  of  St  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  all  such 
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intercourse  was  synonymous  with  filth  and  animalism. 
The  priest  alone  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  plague 
that  infested  the  rest  of  humanity,  soaring,  as  if  it 
were,  in  an  atmosphere  of  divine  purity  from  which 
he  only  occasionally  descended  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  those  whom  it  was  possible  to 
snatch  from  the  burning  fires  of  Hell,  to  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  human  race  were  irretrievably 
condemned. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  study  explained  to  him,  in 
their  smallest  particulars,  the  life  his  parents  were 
leading ;  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  his  mission  as 
a  priest  was  to  live  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  engaged 
in  constant  prayer,  to  help  to  atone  for  these  terrible 
sins,  to  intercede  indefatigably  with  God,  and,  by  the 
power  of  prayer  and  in  return  for  his  self-sacrifice  and 
his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
be  permitted  to  save  their  souls. 

However,  Renato's  innate  purity  protected  him  from 
the  dangers  that  these  terrible  lessons  contained; 
vile  thoughts  and  ideas  found  the  soil  unpropitious, 
and  perished  from  sheer  inanition.  But  how  many 
young  priests  have  fallen  victims  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  Confession ;  a  graduate  of  this  school  of  vice 
has  little  else  to  learn  of  all  t'lat  is  ignoble  .  \d  low 
in  human  nature.  And,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  only 
the  priest  who  is  imperilled  ;  how  many  young  minds 
have  been  sullied  and  poisoned  by  the  questions, 
almost  suggestions,  addressed  to  them  during  Con- 
fession ! 

For  the  moment,  however,  all  such  considerations 
escaped  Renato's  notice;   he  could  not  follow  the 
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dangers  and  pitfalls  of  the  matter  he  was  studying ; 
and  it  only  came  as  a  new  argument  to  fortify  his 
vocation,  and  to  add  one  more  to  the  crop  of  illusions 
which  he  was  some  day  destined  to  reap. 

About  this  time,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  the 
report  reached  Renato's  ears  that  Lauretta,  the 
washerwoman's  daughter,  had  married  a  well-to-do 
butcher,  somewhere  near  Assisi :  quite  a  fine  match 
for  her.  And,  although  he  smiled  compassionately 
over  his  childish  failings  and  the  memory  of  that 
little  idyl,  still  he  felt  a  curious  pang  of  almost 
bodily  pain,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  absorb 
himself  entirely  in  his  studies,  and  he  seemed 
carried  away  by  a  mighty  current  of  passionate 
and  unceasing  prayer. 

Renato  was  then  the  talk  of  the  Monastery ;  and 
even  in  the  college  proper,  where  he  never  entered, 
his  name  was  pronounced  with  bated  breath,  as  one 
of  the  coming  glories  of  the  institution.  In  chapel 
the  boys  pointed  him  out  to  on-ch  other;  and  some 
of  the  bigger  pupils  managed  to  slip  into  the  church 
when  he  was  meditating  and  praying  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  simply  to  watch  his  beautiful  face,  which 
seemed  transfigured  and  aureoled  by  the  enraptured 
warmth  of  his  prayer. 

It  was  really,  in  Renato's  case,  in  many  respects 
the  dream  of  an  opium-eater,  the  magnetic  suggestion 
which  emanated  from  his  surroundings,  his  education, 
even  from  the  primal  and  obscure  sources  of  his 
thinking  self  The  Church  authorities,  with  wonderful 
ability  and  discrimination,  saw  the  effect  of  all  these 
influences  on    Renato;    and    with    the    unswerving 
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directness  and  the  incalculable  resources    of   their 
mighty  organisation,  they  conspired  to  surround  him 
by  ties  which  could   not  be  shaken,  and  to  assure 
themselves  not  only  of  a  brilliant  intelligence,  but, 
above  all,  of  a  great  name  and  a  great  fortune,  which 
two  last  qualifications  are  becoming  every  day  more 
rare  among  those  who  enter  the  priesthood.     They 
did  not  in  the  slightest  interest  themselves  to  find 
out  if  this  seeming   enthusiastic  vocation  was  real 
or  artificial;   they  did  not  care  about  the  effective 
disposition  of  his  heart  and  mind — in  fact,  they  con- 
sidered those  negligible  quantities ;  they  only  wished 
to  have  him   well  enmeshed   in   the  toils  of  their 
organisation,  that  they  might  mould  and  fashion  him 
to  their  ends,  that  he  might  some  day  become  what 
they  were  most  in  need  of,  a  leader. 

But  they  had  forgotten  one  important  factor  in  the 
problem — a  factor  that  might  in  the  future  stultify 
all  their  reckonings— that  was  Renato's  innermost 
soul,  which  was  an  impregnable  and  impenetrable 
fastness  ;  and  if  in  the  future,  by  means  of  independent 
study,  clear  ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong,  of  Justice  and 
Truth  and  Duty  penetrated  that  fastness,  he  would, 
with  an  inflexible  will  and  logic,  pursue  his  researches, 
and  unflinchingly  accept  the  consequ.y-'ces.  This 
would  only  be  on  a  piece  with  the  absolute  purity 
of  his  whole  being,  and  his  profound  detestation  of 
all  that  was  false  and  petty. 

Renato's  last  examinations  were  now  at  hand, 
and  Cardinal  Bredana  sent  from  Perugia  a  special 
board  of  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  him 
thoroughly  to  see  if  he  was   capable  of  entering 
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satisfactorily  the  "Accademia  Vaticana."  These 
examinations  lasted  ten  days,  and  turned  out  to  be 
one  long,  uninterrupted  triumph  for  the  young  man  ; 
and  his  examiners  sent  the  most  enthusiastic  reports 
to  the  Cardinal.  They  said  he  was  not  only  worthy 
of  entering  the  "Accademia,"  but  that  few  of  its 
inmates  could  equal  him  in  cultivation  of  mind  and 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  his  future 
profession. 

The  culmination  of  his  glory,  however,  was  the 
extempore  sermon  that  he  was  called  upon  to  preach 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Monastery,  naturally  crowded 
to  overflowing.  The  text  he  had  chosen  was  from 
Revelation:  "He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things." 

The  congregation  was  made  up  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Monastery,  the  pupils  of  the  College  anu 
Seminary,  and  some  invited  prelates  from  Todi. 
When  Renato  appeared  in  the  pulpit  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him,  and  there  was  a  suppressed  murmur 
of  admiration.  He  was  pale  with  emotion,  and  his 
magnificent  eyes  seemed  larger  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  as  his  face  was  emaciated  by  prayer  and 
study;  while  his  golden  hair,  struck  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  entering  through  a  stained  glass  window, 
seemed  like  a  halo  of  light. 

A  breathless  silence  followed  the  murmur,  and 
then  the  sweet  tones  of  his  melodious,  low-pitched 
voice  echoed  distinctly  throughout  the  chapel. 
Renato  was  a  born  orator,  and  that  day  he  was 
speaking  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  the  subject 
being  one  of  great  import  to  him. 
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"He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things!" 
The  magic  voice  rose  and  fell,  and  proclaimed  the 
everlasting  beauty  of  sacrifice,  of  victory  over  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  Devil,  of  God's  love  of  His 
creatures,  of  His  promises  to  those  who  resist  tempta- 
tion. Then  he  closed  his  homily  with  his  ideal  of 
a  priest :  one  who  had  sworn  to  overcome  evil,  to 
uplift  and  purify  the  world,  minister  to  the  sick,  and 
succour  the  unfortunate.  To  such  as  faithfully  and 
prayerfully  performed  his  vows,  the  Father  above  has 
promised :  "  He  shall  be  My  son,  and  I  will  be  his 
God." 

The  sermon  remained  historic  in  the  annals  of 
Todi,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  triumphal 
ovation  the  Fathers  gave  Renato.  Only  Father 
Bruno,  to  whom  Father  Giacinto  addressed  his 
compliments,  appeared  not  wholly  pleased,  for  he 
frowned,  and  replied  to  the  Principal : 

"  Yes !  .  .  .  the  sermon  was  very  fine ;  but  I  fear 
that  Renato  thinks  too  much." 

Perhaps  the  old  fanatic  penetrated  more  deeply 
than  others  into  the  depths  of  that  soul,  and  he 
expressed  the  results  of  that  which  he  foresaw. 

That  evening  Renato  dined  for  the  first  time  in  the 
refectory  of  the  Monastery,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  blind  old  abbot  who  issued  from  his  seclusion 
to  do  him  honour ;  but  at  that  same  dinner  Renato 
was  to  receive  a  terrible  shock,  destined  to  mar 
all  his  joy  and  elation.  A  letter  arrived  for  Father 
Giacinto,  marked  "  special  delivery,"  and  was,  of 
course,  handed  to  him  immediately.  The  Principal, 
on  reading  it,  became  most  pale  and  agitated,  and 
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asked  Renato  to  come  with  him  at  once  into  his 
private  office,  which  he  did,  profoundly  dismayed. 

The  letter  was  from  the  Marchese  Rinaldi,  and  gave 
the  most  stringent  orders  that  his  son  should  leave 
the  Seminary  immediately  and  return  to  Castelluccio, 
where  he  was  expected ;  he  would  be  required  to 
enter  without  delay  on  the  duties  and  occupations 
of  his  position.  The  letter  ended  with  perfunctory 
thanks  to  the  Reverend  Fathers  for  the  care  and 
affection  bestowed  upon  Renato,  and  the  Marchese 
did  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  possible 
religious  vocation  for  his  son. 

Renato's  despair  may  well  be  imagined  ;  he  fell 
on  his  knees  in  supplication  before  Father  Giacinto, 
begging  him  to  help  him,  to  ask  the  Cardinal  to  inter- 
cede with  his  father  ;  but  all  of  this  required  time,  and 
for  the  present  it  was  impossible  to  evade  the  clear, 
decided  orders  of  the  Marchese.  Father  Giacinto,  not 
much  less  moved  than  his  pupil,  promised  Renato  to 
do  all  in  his  power ;  he  reminded  him  of  the  text  ot 
the  sermon  he  had  just  preached,  told  him  that  his 
probation  had  just  begun,  and  that  if  he  wished  to 
arrive  with  honour  and  dignity  at  the  priesthood, 
he  must  first  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  his 
path. 

The  next  day,  attired  in  a  bad-  fitting,  ready-made 
suit  bought  at  a  shop  in  Todi,  Renato  took  leave  of 
the  Fathers ;  the  last  adieus  were  really  heart-rend- 
ing, and  it  was  said  that  even  Father  Bruno  was  seen 
to  brush  away  a  tear  from  his  arid  eyes.  So  the 
young  man  left  for  good  and  ever  the  haven  of  rest 
in  which,  with  few  short  interruptions,  he  had  passed 
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the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  The  world  impatiently 
now  claimed  him  for  its  own. 

From  the  window  of  the  diligence  which  bore 
him  away,  little  by  little  he  saw  the  buildings  of 
the  Monastery  grow  dim,  and  then  indistinct,  and 
fade  away ;  its  distant  chimes  seemed  to  bring 
him  a  sad  and  tender  farewell. 

He  was  alone,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the 
open  window  of  the  carriage,  he  cried  out  despairingly 
to  the  now  fast-receding  landscape  : 

"  Good-bye  !  Good-bye  for  ever  ...  to  all  that  I 
love ! " 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Absorbed  in  the  morbid  fascinations  of  his  musings, 
Renato  crossed  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  Nothing  could  divert  his  attention  from  the 
channel  of  thought  induced  by  his  father's  letter  and 
his  subsequent  hasty  departure  from  Todi,  just  when 
he  imagined  that  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  glory 
and  ambition.  He  knew  that  a  battle  was  eminent, 
and  this  battle  would  decide  the  future  course  of  his 
life.  Inflamed  by  the  words  of  his  tutors,  who  even 
in  their  leavetaking  had  especially  emphasised  and 
fostered  the  idea  that  his  first  duty  and  obedience 
were  to  his  Heavenly  Father  and  to  the  Roman 
Church,  which  was  His  only  representative  on  earth, 
he  was  hastening  to  Castelluccio  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  neophyte,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  and  to 
submit  to  all  tortures  for  the  triumph  of  his  faith. 
;NOt  for  .1  moment  was  he  disturbed  by  the  thought 
that  ath;r  'luties,  quit?  as  noble  and  arduous,  might 
await  h'rn  in  the  open  life  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
wa^  l^ound  fr^ ' :  ve  and  obey  his  father,  and,  if  possible, 
lead  {•:\n  awa>  !'\  n  the  sinful  excesses  of  his  existence. 
This  manner  oi  cons;] .ring  life  and  its  obligations 
had  bee-  onatled  in  the  teachings  of  the  Reverend 
Fathers  of  Tcdi ;  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  much  safer 
to  seek  refuge  within  the  protecting  shadow  of  the 
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altar,  and  in  this  manner  redeem  his  father  by  prayer 
and  intercession.  They  well  knew  that  if  they  had 
spoken  of  duties  outside  the  Church,  Renato  would 
probably  not  have  persisted  in  the  artificial  idea  of 
his  sacerdotal  vocation. 

Poor  boy!  He  had  mistaken  a  sentiment  of 
recoil  from  the  vices  of  the  world,  painfully  and 
personally  brought  to  his  cognisance,  for  what  he 
called  a  vocation ;  how  could  he  know  that  such 
sentiments  are  usually  due  to  the  natural  cowardice 
of  weak  minds,  who  fear  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in 
the  open,  and  so,  secluding  themselves,  seek  a  selfish 
aggrandisement  of  their  personality  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  escape  the  taint  of  those  sins  which  they  have 
witnessed  and  condemned  in  others? 

Renato's    train,  after    many  wearisome    changes 
arrived    at    Milan,  just    in    time    to    connect    with 
the   first   train  for  the  little  wayside  station  which 
brought  him  within  driving  distance  of  Castelluccio. 
To  his  surprise  there  was  no  one  at  this  station  to 
meet  him,  nor  any  means  of  transport.     Having  left 
his  trunk  to  be  kept  till  called  for,  he  started  on  a 
six-mile  walk  in  the  delightful  cool  of  the  morning 
Nature  was  fresh  and  gay,  the  birds  chattered,  the 
flowers  pertumed  the  air,  and  the  dew  on  the  grass 
and  leaves  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  early  sun- 
light.   Tne  acacias  in  full  bloom  were  almost  over- 
powering  in  their  odour,  so  that  all  these  influences, 
little  by  little,  dispelled  the  deep  preoccupation  which 
had  been  lowering  on  his  brow  since  the  beginning 
of  his  journey.    As  he  advanced,  his  step  became 
more  rapid  and  elastic.    Despite  himself,  he  found 
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pleasure  in  the  hour,  the  perfect  solitude,  and  the 
morning  air.  He  reached  the  park  gates  of 
Castelluccio  just  as  the  clock  of  the  village  church 
struck  nine ;  and  the  lodge  being  empty,  he  entered 
unnoticed  the  fine  old  alley  of  beech  trees.  The 
beautiful  garden,  the  familiar  trees  and  paths,  recalled 
to  him  his  childhood,  and  the  time  in  which  he  had 
freely  roamed  about  under  the  indulgent  guardianship 
of  Professor  Segni.  This  thought  strengthened  and 
inspired  his  happy  mood,  so  that  he  felt  most  kindly 
disposed  towards  his  father ;  and  in  this  moment  he 
might  possibly  have  listened  to  reason  concerning  his 
future  career,  and  thus  have  changed  the  whole  of 
his  existence. 

But  Fate  intervened  brutally  and  suddenly,  and, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
produced  the  most  grave  and  momentous  results 
Renato,  wishing  to  enter  unseen,  took  a  small  path 
that  happened  to  pass  under  the  windows  of  his 
father's  bedroom.  He  was  walking  on  tiptoe,  so  as 
to  make  no  sound,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled 
by  the  shrill  and  angry  tones  of  a  woman's  voice. 
He  sprung  behind  a  cedar  tree,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen.  Then  this  voice  was  answered  by  another, 
that  of  his  father,  who  was  remonstrating.  Then  the 
woman  appeared  at  the  window ;  she  was  a  hand- 
some, showy-looking  girl,  in  the  flimsiest  and  most 
succinct  of  dishabilUs,  and,  looking  into  the  garden 
she  went  on  with  her  irate  recriminations: 

"Yes!  ...  yes!  ...  but  I  do  understand  thee, 
and  no  mistake !  I — I  am  asked  to  leave,  just  when 
I  was  beginning  to  find  this  monotonous  country  life 
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possible!  And  all  because  that  little  mummy  of  a 
Seminarist  is  expected  home !  Dost  thou  fear  that 
I'd  sully  the  dear,  little  innocent  darling?  Dost 
thou  think  that  I'd  have  made  love  to  thy 
Renato?" 

Then  the  woman  disappeared.  The  young  man 
became  deadly  pale,  and  stood  for  a  moment  where 
he  was,  frowning  deeply.  All  the  pleasant  impres- 
sions of  the  early  walk  had  been  dispelled,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  anxiously  and  longingly  to  the 
Monastery.  His  father  was  living  in  open  sin  with 
one  of  those  women  whose  actions  were  so  vividly 
detailed  in  the  "  Manual  for  Confessors,"  and  his  only 
chance  was  to  flee  from  this  sea  of  iniquity,  and  to 
seek  safety  in  the  one  sure  haven — the  Church. 

In  this  final  and  decisive  ruin  even  of  his  last 
dream,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  wisdom  in 
choosing  his  vocation,  for  so  he  called  that  variegated 
complexity  of  feelings  which  induced  him  to  be  a 
priest.  Yes !  a  priest  he  would  decidedly  be ;  and  in 
the  pure  and  serene  peace  which  emanated  from  his 
faith,  he  would  find  an  impenetrable  asylum,  where  to 
live  untainted  by  the  abominations  of  a  corrupt  world. 
Around  him  there  was  naught  but  rottenness  and 
decay ;  the  life  of  the  lay  world  was  but  a  succession 
of  nameless  vices  of  which  he  had  read ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  desolate  ruins,  out  of  this  sink  of 
perdition  which  offended  the  Most  High,  one  figure 
alone  stood  immaculate  and  divine,  that  of  the  priest, 
who,  transported  in  a  superhuman  ecstasy,  offers  before 
the  altar,  in  the  midst  of  incense  and  myrrh,  the 
mystic  Sacrifice  of  Bread  and  Wine. 
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A  few  minutes  later  his  father  met  him  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Castle  ;  but  an  impassable  abyss 
had  opened  between  them,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  more  constrained  and  uncomfortable. 
The  Marchese  was  still  nervous  at  the  thought  that 
a  simple  error  of  hours  might  have  put  his  son  in 
the  presence  of  a  girl  such  as  the  mistress  he  had 
just  dismissed  at  the  side  door ;  and  Renato  was  all 
in  arms,  ready  for  the  coming  battle,  and  quivering 
with  emotion. 

The  day  seemed  never-ending,  as  they  were  both 
seeking  topics  of  conversation  that  would  not  lead 
to  the  all  -  important  subject,  the  apple  of  discord. 
And  it  was  with  heartfelt  enthusiasm  that  they 
hailed  the  arrival  of  Professor  Segni,  who  had,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  come  to  dine  with  them.  Segni  was 
loud  in  his  praises  of  Renato's  appearance,  and  saw 
at  a  glance  that  something  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  clear  up  matters  was  to  have  a 
free  and  amicable  discussion.  This  "  amicable "  dis- 
cussion, as  Segni  had  dubbed  it,  lasted  far  in  the 
night,  and  turned  out  to  be  most  confused,  violent, 
and  painful. 

The  Marchese  was  loud  in  his  denunciations  of 
Renato's  "  ingratitude,"  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
Renato  clung  to  his  ideas  of  becoming  a  priest  even 
angered  Segni,  and  it  needed  all  his  self-control  and 
savoir-faire  to  keep  the  father  and  son  from  coming 
to  an  open  rupture.  At  this  moment  he  silenced 
them  both  by,  so  to  say,  playing  his  trump  card.  He 
reminded  Renato  of  the  solemn  promise  given  by 
him  to  his  father  before  entering  the  Seminary  at 
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Todi,  that  before  taking  any  decision  whatsoever, 
he  would  pass  a  year  travelling  all  over  Europe. 
Segni  severely  added  that  it  seemed  strange  to  him 
that  one  .00  particular  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  to  God,  should  attach  so  little  importance  to 
the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  promise. 

Both  the  Marchese  and  Renato  had  wholly  for- 
gotten all  about  this  pledge,  made  four  years  before ; 
but  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  eagerness  the 
father  grasped  at  this  possible  chance  for  the  success 
of  his  plans.  Renato  reluctantly  admitted  that  the 
promise  had  been  asked  and  given,  for  he  was  much 
too  honest  and  straightforward  to  try  even  r  possible 
evasion,  however  disappointed  he  was.  The  Marchese, 
of  course,  had  to  choose  a  companion  for  him,  and 
during  this  period  the  young  man  must  promise  on 
his  honour  not  to  have  communications  with  any  one 
regarding  his  ecclesiastical  vocation.  If  at  the  end 
of  this  year  Renato  still  desired  to  pursue  his  religious 
vocation,  the  Marchese  pledged  himself  to  allow  him 
to  enter  the  "  Accademia  Vaticana "  without  further 
opposition. 

At  the  son's  request,  and  to  the  unbounded  delif.ht 
of  the  father,  it  was  derided  that  Segni  should  pilot 
him  through  Europe;  to  Segni  this  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  long-cherished  daydream,  and  i  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  enthusiasm  he  accepted  the 
somewhat  difficult  charge. 

Thus  the  threatened  storm  vanished,  bearing  sun- 
shine in  its  wake,  at  least  for  two  of  the  party. 
Renato,  although  he  could  not  honestly  complain  of 
being  ill-used,  still  felt  that  his  longed-for  victory 
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was  still  in  the  dim,  distant  .future,  and  that  many 
severe  battles  and  temptations  were  yet  in  store 
for  him. 

The  next  day  Segni  and  Renato  left  for  Milan, 
as  it  was  indispensable  that  the  young  man  should 
travel  with  all  the  luxury  and  distinction  due  to  his 
position  and  fortune.  For  three  weeks  his  time  was 
occupied  by  visits  to  fashionable  tailors,  hosiers,  and 
bootmakers ;  and  their  work  was  so  successful  that 
he  might  truly  have  been  considered  "the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  though  in  his  heart 
he  never  ceased  to  regret  and  long  for  the  symbolic 
sombreness  of  the  ecclesiastic  robe.  His  upright 
figure  and  fine  face,  his  magnificent,  deep,  dark  violet 
eyes,  the  incipient  golden  moustache  that  gave  him 
a  needed  touch  of  manliness,  attracted  much  attention ; 
and  Segni  saw  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  many  a 
woman  turned  to  look  at  his  ward  as  they  passed 
through  the  thronged  thoroughfares. 

Segni's  first  mistake  was  to  imagine  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  direct  Renato's  thoughts  from 
their  present  channel,  by  offering  him  the  material 
pleasures  of  life.  He  began  his  first  attack  by 
taking  him  to  the  "Eden"  music  hall,  where  they 
booked  reserved  seats.  Renato,  who  in  many 
things  was  like  an  unsophisticated  child,  was 
hugely  amused  at  the  acrobats,  clowns,  and  per- 
forming dogs.  But  when  a  lively  little  singer, 
generously  d^colleti,  began  a  song  full  of  rather 
broad  allusions,  he  fidgeted  on  his  chair,  and 
asked  his  companion  if  it  was  not  time  to  lea/e. 
Segni    said    he    thought    not,    and    chaffed    him 
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unmercifully,  so  the  young  man  thought  it  wiser  not 
to  insist.  All  of  a  sudden,  at  the  end  of  the  song, 
the  singer  began  to  dance  according  to  a  fashion 
which  had  just  been  imported  into  Italy  from 
England.  When  Renato  saw  those  shapely  legs 
in  black  stockings  kicking  about  amidst  a  wave  of 
frothy  tulles  and  laces,  he  blushed  furiously,  and 
Segni  heard  him  murmur  to  himself:  "Ne  nos 
inducas  in  tentationem.     Amen." 

This  fear  of  temptation  greatly  pleased  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  he  considered  it  an  unintentional  acknow- 
ledgment of  weakness ;  and  it  seemed  to  promise 
well  for  the  success  of  his  plan,  which  was  to 
make  him  forget  in  a  temporary  intoxication  of 
the  senses  all  of  those  foolish  and  unnatural  ideas 
about  his  imaginary  vocation. 

To  continue  the  experiment,  profiting  by  this  first 
shock,  after  the  show  was  over,  without  preparation 
or  warning,   Segni  led  his  charge  to  the  skating- 
rink  downstairs,  the  habitual  rendezvous  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  Milanese  demi-monde;  and  Renato 
found  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  motley 
crew  of  men  and   women,  promenading,  laughing, 
intriguing,  and  jostling  each  other  gaily  and  noisily. 
He    was    at   once    ogled    and    surrounded    by   the 
handsomest  of  these  women,  who  recognised  in  hi- , 
a  newcomer,  a  "  greenhorn,"  and  a  desirable  victim, 
as  he  was  so  wonderfully  good-looking,   and  the 
very  pink  of  elegance. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  offered  unhesi- 
tatingly to  his  gaze,  Renato  had  undoubtedly  a 
moment  of  temptation ;  but  it  was  wholly  physical, 
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and  immediately  overcome,  as  his  refined  taste  and 
innate  sense  of  purity  were  disgusted  at  the  sight 
of  this  shameless  prostitution  so  publicly  ad  er- 
tised.  After  a  while  Segni  saw  that  his  first 
experiment  had  utterly  failed,  and  proposed  to 
depart;  but  he  was  rather  violently  taken  aback 
when  Renato  suddenly  turned  to  him,  and,  with 
good-natured  irony  and  a  kind  smile,  scid: 

"Sorry   to    disappoint    you,  old   friend.      But    it 
wouldn't  do,  even  to  please  you!" 

During  the  rest  of  their  sojourn  in  Milan  this 
experiment  was,  however,  not  repeated,  and  all 
preparations  being  finished,  they  finally  started  on 
their  journey.  The  Marchese  came  to  the  i^tation 
to  see  them  off,  and  his  pride  was  highly  gratified 
by  Renato's  appearance;  there  was  nothing  about 
him  of  the  "  little  Seminarist  mummy,"  as  his  lady- 
love had  dared  to  call  his  son.  And  the  Marchese 
was  even  more  pleased  by  the  report  Segni  made 
privately  to  him  Oi"  their  first  visit  to  the  "  Eden," 
unsuccessful  though  it  had  been. 

As  they  had  decided  to  begin  their  peregrina- 
tions by  seeing  Switzerland,  they  took  tickets  for 
Lucerne,  and  for  a  couple  of  months  were  busily 
engaged  making  ascents  among  the  mountains  and 
glaciers,  and  visiting  the  wonderful  lakes  of  that 
great  pleasure-ground  of  Europe.  As  they  only 
remained  a  short  time  in  each  place,  they  did  not 
make  any  acquaintances,  and  hardly  did  more  than 
exchange  civilities  with  the  other  visitors. 

From  Switzerland  they  took  the  usual  trip  up 
the  Rhine,  stopping  a  while  in  Southern  Germany ; 
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although  Segni,  a  patriot  to  the  bone,  detested  the 
whole  German  race,  rightly  considering  them  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  Italy,  and  the  principal  cause 
of  its  long  centuries  of  servitude.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  one  day  he  got  imprudently  over- 
excited in  his  historical  denunciations ;  and  Renato, 
quickly  seeing  the  opportunity,  tauntingly  reminded 
him  that  the  great  merit  of  the  Church  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  had  always  fought  against  Germany  to 
protect  Italy,  and  that  he,  Segni,  should  remember 
that  circumstance,  and  instead  of  disparaging  the 
Church  and  attributing  self-seeking  motives  to  all 
its  actions,  he  should  be  one  of  its  warmest 
adherents  and  admirers.  This  discussion,  as  it 
might  be  imagined,  was  the  beginning  of  an  intel- 
lectual due)  between  the  two,  in  which  the  young 
man  opposed  to  the  learned  disquisitions  of  the 
Professor  not  only  mere  facts  and  dates,  but  an 
imperturbable  incredulity,  the  result  of  a  habit  of 
thought  which  had  been  carefully  and  craftily 
moulded,  and  which  enabled  him  to  listen  unmoved 
to  all  that  might  be  said  contrary  to  his  historical 
convictions,  because  those  convictions  were  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  faith  itself,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  recipient  of  this  clerical 
education  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
Segni  indefatigably  continued  his  efforts,  but  he 
was  forced  to  recognise  that  h«i  had  signally  failed ; 
and  he  more  than  once  lamented  his  own  short- 
sightedness in  allowing  Renato  to  have  received 
'  uch  a  one-sided  education,  as  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  him  to  have  persuaded  the  Marchese 
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not  to  send  him  to  Todi.  He  thought  that  intel- 
lectually and  philosophically  the  young  man  had 
unquestionably  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
that  the  only  way  of  preventing  him  from  becoming 
a  priest  was  to  enslave  him  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh.  Renato,  he  was  fully  aware,  was  too  honest 
and  sincere  to  offer  a  defiled  soul  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  holiness  anc'  purity;  so, 
as  he  could  no  longer  make  of  him  a  thinker  and 
a  free  man,  he  decided  to  do  his  utmost  to  save 
him  from  falling  completely  into  the  all-devouring 
clutches  of  Rome. 

But  here,  again,  the  Professor  erred,  and  erred 
doubly,  for  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
seed  he  was  throwing  fell  on  barren  soil  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  young  man  had  always  shown  himself 
anxious  to  fathom  his  reasonings  and  theories,  and 
it  was  natural  that  in  his  leisure  he  should  ponder 
over  all  the  opposite  ideas  which  had  been  set  before 
him,  if  only  with  the  intention  of  refu..ing  them. 

And,  again,  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
sensuality  of  Renato's  temperament  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  tempt  him  away  from  a  course  once  he 
had  decided  to  pursue  it.  With  his  unfortunate 
heredity  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was 
an  elemei.i  of  sensuality  in  his  nature ;  but  two 
causes  had  profoundly  modified  its  manifestations, 
one,  his  instinctive  aversion  of  all  that  is  low  and 
degrading,  and  the  other  his  great  thirst  for  love, 
for  that  love  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  hope 
and  necessity  of  all  highly-gifted  souls.  To  Renato 
love  must    come    in    its    complete,    absolute,    all- 
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absorbing  entity—an  harmonious  blending  of  all 
faculties,  material  and  immaterial;  his  spirit  was 
pure  enough  to  follow  it  in  its  loftiest  flights,  even  to 
that  unknown  sphere  of  sublimity,  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  ordinary  mortals.  In  the  absence  of  this  noble 
and  inspiring  love,  the  grossncss  of  a  common  low 
passion  would  be  more  than  repugnant  to  him,  and 
would  be  nothing  else  than  the  realisation  of  those 
enormities  depicted  and  condemned  in  his  "  Manual 
of  Con/ession,"  and  therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided 
and  guarded  against. 

From   Germany  the    two    travellers  passed   into 
Holland,  then  into  Belgium,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn.     Here  they  thought  they 
would  make  a  long  stay,  as  Segni,  who  remembered 
the  world  -  city  as   it  had  been   about  thirty  years 
before  when    he    had    passed    some  terms  at  the 
Sorbonne,  having  gained  a  foreign  scholarship  in 
his  final  University  examinaf-'ons,  descanted  on  its 
glories  enthusiastically  to  Renau,     They  took  rooms 
in  the  same  old    hotel,  on    the    renowned  "Boul' 
Mich,"  where  the  Professor  had   formeriy  stayed; 
and  he  decided  to  introduce  his  ward  to  all  of  his 
old  haunts;  but  he  was  soon  forced  to  admit  that 
the  "  Quartier  Latin  "  was  no  longer  what  it  used  to 
be.     Above  all,  he  could  no  longer  find  the  cafes 
and  brasseries  of  the  eariy  'seventies ;    and  in   the 
place  of  the  large,  low,  and  rather  musty  rooms,  he 
found  gay-looking  establishments  in  white  and  gold, 
with  velvet  sofas  and  a  profusion  of  mirrors ;  and  the 
respectable  but  somewhat  shabby-looking  waiter  was 
replaced  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  pretty  giris  in  the 
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shortest  possible  fancy  costumes,  who  offered  them- 
selves for  sale,  to-ether  with  th  j  refreshments. 

Here,  Segni  made  another  effort  to  tempt  Renato. 
Me  invited  the  girl  who  served  them  to  take  a  seat 
at  their  table,  then  he   began   to  ply  Renato  with 
the  best  champagne,  and  encouraged  the  girl  to  be 
talkative.      Renato,  who  was  an  excellent  French 
scholar,  was  highly  amused  by  the  wit  and   bngout 
of  the  sprightly  daughter  of  the  "Boulevard,"  who 
was  besides  a  most  attractive,  plump,  little  brunette ; 
but,  although  excited  by  the  unusual  quantity  of  wine 
and  the  subject  of  conversation,  yet  when  the  girl, 
who  scented   a  good  affair,  honoured   him   with  a 
rather  pointed  invitation,  he  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand, and  became  suddenly  so  silent  and  listless  that 
the  Professor,  finding  himself  once  more  baffled,  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,  much  to  Renato's  amusement.     The 
young  man  had,  in  fact,  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  wine,  and  on  the  way  back  he  could  tease 
and  joke  his  old  friend  about  his  discomficure. 

In  two  or  three  weeks,  Segni,  finding  that  Paris 
was  no  longer  "his  Paris,"  decided  to  take  his  pupil 
at  once  to  London.  He  wanted  to  place  Renato 
under  the  influence  of  a  non-Latin  race,  in  a  non- 
Catholic  country,  as  the  young  man  always  managed 
to  frequent  the  cathedrals  during  the  most  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  thus  finding  fresh  fuel 
to  add  to  his  religious  enthusiasm. 

So,  one  fine  morning  they  crossed  the  Channel 
and  arrived  in  London ;  and  the  effect  prod.^ced  on 
Renato's  imagination  by  the  giant  metropolis  was 
both  profound  and  lasting,  so  profound  that  he  at 
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once  told  Segni  that  he  wished  to  study  the  lang^uage 
of  a  country  which  appealed  to  him  so  deeply, 
perhaps  because  of  the  mysterious  affinities  existing 
between  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  his  own. 

They  found  lodgings  iti  a  highly  respectable  family 
in  the  purlieus  of  Bloomsbury,  quite  near  the  British 
Museum,  where  Segni  discovered  an  inestimable 
treasure  of  historical  documents  for  the  work  he  had 
dreamt  of  writing  for  years:  "The  History  of  the 
Commercial  Enterprises  of  Genoa  and  Venice  during 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance."  Renato 
gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  study  of  English  ; 
and,  with  his  hereditary  facility  for  languages,  made 
Fuch  progress  that  his  landlady,  good  motherly  old 
soul !  was  absolutely  astounded  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  acquired  the  language.  But  Segni's  hope 
of  imbuing  Renato  with  anti-Catholic  ideas  was 
also  doomed  to  be  a  failure,  as  the  young  lady 
of  the  hous'  an  intensely  and  even  distressingly 
proper  young  woman  over  thirty,  with  pronounced 
"  jEsthetic  "  tendencies,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
ritualistic  of  the  Episcopal  Churches,  to  which  she 
triumphantly  escorted  the  young  Marchese,  with 
the  view  of  showing  him  "off"  to  her  friends  and 
aquaintances.  Renato  for  some  time  imagined 
that  he  was  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
when  he  was  assured  that  it  was  not,  and  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  "  Protestant,"  he  easily  demonstrated 
to  his  companion  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  "  real 
article"  over  its  feeble  and  rather  contemptible 
imitation;  thus  it  happened  that  not  long  after, 
much  to  the  scandal  of  her  honest  and  respectable 
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Protestant  friends,  thj  .-esthetic  young  lady  ent 
over  to  Rome  and  made  her  confession  at  the 
Oratory  Thus  Renato,  a  mere  boy,  instead  of 
falling  under  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  rnadc 
a  convert  of  one  of  those  neurasthenics  whom  the 
sevf-re  and  serious  faith  of  their  thers  no  longer 
satisfies. 

A  couple  of  months  had  pas:,co,  and  November, 
with  its  fogs  and  rams,  was  now  at  hand.  Segni, 
who  wa?  by  no  means  robust,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  and  became  so  seriously  ill  that  it  was 
evidently  dangerous  for  him  to  re*^  \  long  in  the 
damp  Northern  air.  Though  muc:.  disappointed  at 
leaving  the  study  he  had  entered  upon  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  Renato  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
and,  despite  his  friend's  reluctance,  they  took  train! 
and  never  stoppei  until  they  arrived  at  Nice  with 
its  balmy  South.       breezes. 

Here,  once  m^.c,  Renato  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  corrupt  society  of  which  he  had  had 
a  foretaste  in  Paris  ;  but  in  this  instance  vice  was 
much  more  insidious,  for  it  was  concealed  by  an 
excessive  refinement,  and  the  beautiful  and  poetical 
surroundings  made  it  almost  irresistible,  especially 
for  one  of  aristocratic  and  delicate  tastes.  But 
Renato's  destinies  had  been  otherwise  decided. 

One  morning,  with  an  English  novel  in  his  pocket, 
the  young  man  went  for  a  walk  alone,  as  Segni,  who 
was  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  his  last  illness,  did 
not  rise  ur.Jl  it  was  time  for  lunch ;  he  followed  that 
magnificent  "Route  de  la  Corniche,"  where  he  had 
found    a    beautiful    spot    to    sit   and   gaze   at    the 
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marvellous,  ever  -  changing  landscape.  It  was  a 
rocky  spur,  some  twenty  feet  high,  in  which  the 
sea  and  the  weather  had  carved  out  a  comfortable 
nook  which  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  bay, 
while  just  beneath  him  there  was  a  tiny  cove  with 
its  sandy  beach. 

The  morning  could  not  have  been  more  delight- 
ful ;  far  away  on  the  azure  bosom  of  the  sea,  there 
stood  a  couple  of  paranzeUe,  graceful  Mediterranean 
fishing  smacks  with  their  glistening  white  sails, 
turned  almost  pink  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  still  low 
on  the  eastern  horizon ;  while  nearer,  a  number  of 
gulls  were  flying  in  long  c  ncentric  circles,  now 
and  again  diving  into  the  shimmering  silver  of  the 
glittering  waters. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted  by  an  episode 
which  was  being  enacted  at  his  very  feet.  A  small 
pleasure  boat,  occupied  by  two  young  ladies — we 
might  say,  two  children — glided  into  view  not  thirty 
yards  from  the  beach.  It  was  evident  that  neither 
of  the  occupants  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  oars, 
and  just  then  one  of  the  girls  caught  a  crab ;  her 
oar  slipped  off  the  rowlock  and  floated  away  sea- 
wards with  alarming  rapidity.  Great  was  their  dis- 
may, as  in  their  efforts  to  land  with  the  one  oar 
left,  their  cockle  -  shell  was  in  imminent  risk  of 
being  overturned.  Renato,  seeing  the  plight — we 
may  say,  the  danger — in  which  the  girls  found 
themselves,  scrambled  down  from  his  perch,  waded 
breast-high  into  the  water,  caught  hold  of  the  boat, 
and  with  one  well-directed  pull,  dragged  it  on  to 
the  beach,  helping  its  occupants  to  disembark.    The 
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whole  thing  was  so  quickly  done  that  the  young 
navigators  had  not  time  to  protest  against  Renato's 
masterful  interference.  The  younger,  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, was  the  first  to  regain  her  self-possession,  and 
thanked  him  in  English,  adding  that  he  was  wet 
through,  and  must  go  home  immediately  and  change 
his  clothes.  Renato  blushed,  and  replied  also  in 
English  that  it  was  of  no  importance  whatsoever — 
not  worth  speaking  about.  His  accent,  however,  be- 
trayed his  nationality,  and  the  young  girl  exclaimed 
with  evident  pleasure :  "  Oh !  you  are  Italian  ! "  and 
continued  the  conversation  in  that  language  in  a 
most  creditable  manner. 

It  seemed  she  had  passed  her  winters  in  Rome 
and  her  summers  on  the  Lakes,  and  thus  acquired 
great  facility  in  speaking.  As  they  were  all  three 
young,  the  ice  was  soon  broken,  and  while  walking 
briskly  homewards,  they  found  they  w -re  stopping  at 
the  same  hotel.  When  they  reached  it,  the  younger 
girl,  who  was  evidently  the  spokesman  of  the  party, 
again  insisted  that  Renato  should  go  at  once  and 
change  his  clothes,  darkly  hinting  at  rheumatism 
and  all  possible  ills.  She  then  invited  him  to  come 
to  their  private  parlour,  as  she  wished  to  introduce 
him  to  her  father  and  mother,  so  that  they  might 
thank  him. 

Renato  suddenly  found  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  an  entirely  new  experience.  There  was  so  much 
ease  of  manner  and  air  of  breeding  in  these  charming 
young  girls ;  they  were  so  simple  and  overflowing 
with  the  fun  and  gaiety  natural  to  their  age,  that 
he  soon  felt  as  if  he  had  known  them  all  his  life, 
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He  also  learned  that  the  eldest  was  Ada,  and  the 
younjTcst  Ahna  Kcymond  ;  that  they  were  from  New 
Orleans,  and,  together  with  their  father  and  mother, 
had  been  travelling  in  luuopc  for  the  last  two  years. 
As  soon  as  Renato  had  changed  his  clothes,  without 
even  advising  the  Professor  of  his  whereabouts,  he 
made  the  promised  visit  to  the  Reymonds  in  their 
private  parlour,  and  was  introduced  to  the  father  and 
mother,  who  were  most  eloquent  in  their  thanks,  and 
insisted  on  his  breakfasting  with  them,  as  after  his 
unexpected  ducking  he  must  be  ravenously  hungry. 
When,  later  on,  the  young  man  returned  to  his 
mentor,   who   had  begun  to  be  anxious  about  him, 
the  latter  immediately   understood   that   something 
unusual  had  occurred.     The  boy  was  extraordinarily 
gay  and   excited,  quite   awakened    from    his   usual 
torpor.      For  a  moment,   Segni   had   the  vision   of 
another  Renato,  till  then  to  him  totally  unknown, 
a   Renato   full    of   energy,   liveliness    and    activity! 
There  was  no  need   to   ask   questions;    the  young 
man  immediately  entered  into  a  minute  description 
of  all  that  had  happened.      He  described  the  girls 
and  their  family  in  such  glowing  colours,  and  was 
so  enthusiastic,  that  the  wary  and  prudent  Professor 
cautioned  him  against  becoming  so  rashly  acquainted 
with  people  of  whom  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
Renato  immediately  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence 
of  his  new  friends,  and  insisted  that  if  the  Professor 
only  made  their  acquaintance,  he  would  be  convinced 
that  they  were  all  that  he  (Renato)  represented  them 
to  be.     This  sudden  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Professor  was  not  only  meant  to  warn  his  ward  from 
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possible  dangers— it  was  a  blind  ;  the  extraordinary 
chanpc  in  Renato  told  him  that  some  new  clement 
was  about  to  enter  in  the  young  man's  life;  and, 
made  prudent  by  past  defeats,  he  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  feign  an  opposition  to  the  boy's 
wishes,  as,  with  the  contradiction  inherent  to  human 
nature,  he  would  more  surely  persist  in  following  the 
bent  of  his  inclination,  and  then,  perhaps,  this  new 
hobby  might  cause  him  to  lose  faith  and  interest  in 
his  beloved  vocation. 

This  policy,  adopted  as  it  was  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  turned  out  to  be  the  right  one ;  and,  after 
having  replied  to  Renato's  rhapsodies  and  arguments 
with  tantalising  caution  and  doubt,  he  permitted 
himself  to  go  in  quest  of  information  concerning 
his  ward's  new  friends.  This  was  soon  obtained, 
and  could  not  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The 
Reymonds  were  all  that  could  be  desired;  descen- 
dants from  a  very  old  and  wealthy  planter  family 
of  Louisiana,  they  were  related  to  some  of  the  best 
Southern  French  aristocracy  —  among  others,  the 
Marquises  de  Reymond  de  Bois-Reymond  ;  and 
they  passed  much  of  their  time  in  Rome,  being 
received  in  the  most  exclusive  circles.  So  Segni 
now  consented  to  be  introduced,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  became  quite  intimate. 

The  family  which  in  such  an  unexpected  manner 
had  crossed  Renato's  path,  was  absolutely  different 
from  any  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  his  life. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  touching  and 
tender  manner  in  which  Mr  Reymond,  a  tall,  military- 
looking  old  gentleman,  bent  down  to  listen  to  his 
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wife's  every  word.  She  was  a  delightful  little  lady, 
past  middle  age,  with  a  wealth  of  white  curls,  a 
sweet,  hap7>y  face,  and  bright,  laughing  eyes,  which 
made  her  appear  remarkably  young.  The  two  girls, 
younger  members  of  a  large  family,  married  or 
occupied  in  business  in  Louisiana,  were  admirable 
representatives  of  that  remarkable  growth  of  woman- 
hood, the  glory  and  boast  of  the  United  States. 
The  eldest,  Ada,  however,  did  not  take  a  very 
prominent  paii  in  the  picture;  she  was  engaged, 
and  most  of  her  time  was  passed  writing  inter- 
minable letters  to  "Billy."  Alma,  on  the  contrary, 
was  very  much  in  evidence ;  being  the  last  born, 
she  was  the  recognised  pet  and  tyrant  of  all, 
but,  this  aside,  her  personality  and  appearance  was 
such  that  she  never  could  have  passed  unobserved. 
Although  only  fourteen,  she  was  admirably  pro- 
portioned, small  and  graceful,  with  the  tiniest  hands 
and  feet,  a  peach-like  complexion,  nut-brown  hair 
with  a  golden  glint  in  it,  and  large,  limpid,  unwaver- 
ing dark  grey  eyes.  At  that  ominous  period,  when 
womanhood  and  girlhood  meet,  she  seemed  to 
possess  the  charm  of  both  ages.  For,  unsophisti- 
cated and  as  full  of  fun  as  a  mere  child,  ready  to 
play  pranks,  to  tease  and  laugh,  she  possessed  an 
undercurrent  of  serious  thought. 

Now,  on  the  lovely  Riviera,  between  Alma  and 
Renato,  so  strangely  brought  together,  there  began 
a  curious  idyl,  of  which  no  one  seemed  to  be  aware. 
Alma  found  out  that  Renato  wanted  to  learn  English, 
so  from  that  moment  she  refused  to  speak  with  him 
another  word  of  Italian,  although  she  talked  fluently 
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with  Segni  in  that  language.  Renato,  in  these  con- 
tinual lessons,  acquired  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  good,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  "  slang," 
which  he  sometimes  innocently  used  speaking  to 
Mrs  Reymond,  much  to  that  lady's  amusement. 

Alma,  however,  had  taken  Renato  in  hand,  and 
with  an  insistence  half  childish,  half  imperious,  but 
wholly  charming,  ruled  him  in  everything.  "The 
boy,"  as  she  called  him,  could  not  be  left  to  his  own 
devices,  he  needed  looking  after ;  and  it  was  most 
amusing  to  watch  how  willingly  he  submitted  to 
his  little  tyrant,  sometimes  with  an  apologetic  smile, 
as  if  to  excuse  his  weakness  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
necessary  to  humour  a  spoilt  baby,  but  in  reality 
with  a  devotion  and  tenderness  that  might  have 
ripened  into  something  serious,  if  circumstances  had 
remained  propitious.  In  Alma,  womanhood  was  not 
yet  developed  and  matured,  and  Renato's  education 
had  been  such  as  to  render  powerless  all  efforts  of 
the  wonderful  alchemist,  love,  so  theirs  was  naught 
save  the  free  and  healthy  intercourse  of  happy  child- 
hood. 

One  day  Alma,  with  the  typ'  '■  American  idea 
that  no  one  can  live  without  doir-  something,  asked 
Renato  what  he  intended  to  be.  For  a  moment  the 
young  man  was  embarrassed  :  he  hardly  knew  why  ; 
but,  suddenly  becoming  ashamed  of  what  he  considersd 
his  lack  of  faith,  he  replied  with  a  vivid  blush  that  he 
was  studying  to  become  a  priest.  Now  Alma,  like  the 
rest  of  her  family,  was  a  Presbyterian  ;  and,  although 
she  had  lived  much  in  Europe,  the  idea  of  any  one 
wishing  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  filled 
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her  with  repugnance,  for  to  her  it  was  synonymous 
with  choosing  a  life  of  selfish  laziness,  if  not  some- 
thing worse.  These  mysterious,  black -robed  men, 
silent  and  unreal  as  ghosts,  were  incomprehensible 
to  her  and  most  antipathetic,  as  they  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  her  vigorous  conception  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  life.  The  ministers  of  her  faith 
were  quite  different,  they  lived  like  other  men ;  and 
for  this  reason,  the  secrecy  and  solitude  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  preferred  to  isolate  themselves 
aroused  her  suspicions,  and  made  her  distrustful  of 
their  actions. 

She  looked  at  him  incredulously  and  laughed ; 
but  when  she  noticed  that  Renato's  eyes  were  over- 
flowing with  sadness,  and  saw  the  grave,  pained 
expression  of  his  face,  she  said : 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Renato;  I  could  not  help 
it.  You  so  gay,  so  honest,  so  happy,  so  full  of  fun 
—you  become  a  priest ;  one  of  those  black,  dismal, 
inscrutable  priests !  Whatever  put  such  an  idea  in 
your  head?" 

This  question  placed  Renato  in  a  difficult  posi.ion  ; 
this  straightforward  demand  made  by  a  girl  whose 
companionship  was  most  agreeable  to  him,  and 
one  whose  influence  over  him  was  much  stronger 
than  he  knew,  most  decidedly  required  an  honest 
answer.  And  yet  how  was  it  possible  to  give  one? 
He  himself  had  only  a  vague  and  confused  notion  of 
how  and  when  the  desire  and  idea  of  his  vocation 
had  germinated ;  and  he  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  these  germs  had  been  sown  and  developed 
by  his  peculiar  education.    Then  he  intuitively  felt 
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that  it  woulr?  be  impossible  to  offend  the  ears  of 
Purity  with  a  description  of  those  vices  which  he 
firmly  believed  formed  the  substratum  of  the  life  of 
the  world,  and  his  unfortunate  family  history  must 
necessarily  remain  a  sealed  book. 

"  Alma,"  he  said,  "  you  are  too  young  to  understand 
all  the  vileness  and  wickedness  of  the  world.  Only 
when  you  have  had  the  same  experience  in  life  as  I 
have  had,  will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  why  I  have 
arrived  at  this  decision ! " 

To  Alma  this  answer  was  even  more  ludicrous 
than  Renato's  idea  of  becoming  a  priest,  so  she 
laughed  again,  loud  and  merrily.  From  what  she 
had  heard  of  his  life,  and  from  what  she  had  learned 
from  his  talk,  she  felt  convinced  that,  although  a 
child,  five  years  bis  junior,  she  knew  much  more  of 
the  world  and  of  its  ways  than  he  did,  as  from  her 
earliest  years  she  had  been  thrown  in  daily  contact 
with  all  varieties  and  nationalities.  Unfortunately, 
not  being  a  mind-reader,  she  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  diametrically  opj  site  manner  in  which 
education  and  circumstances  had  caused  Renato  and 
herself  to  see  things. 

The  experience  of  the  boy's  early  years,  his 
ecclesiastical  training,  the  attempts  made  by  his 
father  at  Castelluccio  and  those  by  Segni  during 
their  European  trip,  had  filled  him  with  an  ineffable 
disgust  for  the  world,  and  rendered  him  more  than 
ever  determined  to  carry  out  his  intentions.  Alma, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  calm, 
energetic,  and  useful  life  in  the  midst  of  her  family, 
a  sanctuary  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 
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But,  as  might  be  supposed,  Renato's  vocation  and 

Alma's  disapproval  of  it  became  their  exclusive  topic 

of  conversation.     Before  the  "grown-ups,"  as  Alma 

termed  Mr  and  Mrs  Reymond,  Professor  Segni  and 

her  sister  they  studiously  avoided  it,  but  the  moment 

they  were  alone,  the  struggle  began.     Renato  even 

attempted  some  amateur  missionary  work ;  but  that 

which   had  succeeded   admirably  with  the  aesthetic 

High    Church    young   lady    of   Bloomsbury,  failed 

utterly  before    the    strong  com^non  -  sense    of   this 

honest,  unsophisticated  child.      He  even   found  the 

greatest  difficulty  in  holding  his  own  ground,  and 

arrived    at   the  point  of  seriously  considering  the 

arguments  of  his  friend. 

If  those  two  had  learned  to  love  each  other 
during  that  strange  idyl  on  the  sunny  Riviera, 
Renato's  life  might  have  been  quite  different;  but 
the  decrees  of  Fate  are  inscrutable,  and  those  who 
would  attain  great  heights  must  inevitably  pass 
through  the  merciless  crucible  of  suffering  and 
experience. 

One  day,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  in  Renato's 
life,  a  cable  arrived  for  Mr  Reymond  announcing 
that  serious  complications  in  his  affairs  necessitated 
his  immediate  presence  in  New  Orleans.  With  that 
decision  and  promptness  of  action  which  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  peculiarities  of  Americans,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  family  would  sail  three  days 
later  on  a  Cunarder  from  Liverpool.  Thus,  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  the  charming  little  romance 
came  to  an  end.  Renato's  grief  was  too  deep  for 
expression,  when  he,  together  with  Segni,  accompanied 
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the  Reymonds  to  the  station  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
beloved  little  friend. 

Alma,  at  the  last  moment,  with  the  innocence  and 
carelessness  of  a  child,  threw  her  arms  around  Renato's 
neck  and  kissed  him  tenderly,  saying  : 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear,  dear  Renato.  Remember  that 
you  will  always  have  in  America  a  warm  and  true 
friend,  who  will  never  forget  you  I — yes,  never  forget 
you ;  and  one  who  with  her  parting  words  asks  you 
again  not  to  become  a  priest." 

There  was  su;-n  profound  devotion  in  that  caress, 
and  such  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  manner  in  which 
those  parting  words  were  uttered,  that  those  standing 
around  v/ere  involuntarily  touched,  and  felt  that 
they  had  witnessed  something  very  pure  and  beau- 
tiful. The  tragic  intensity  in  Renato's  expression 
was  strange  to  observe  in  so  young  a  face,  and 
when  the  train  at  last  steamed  away  in  the  golden 
sunset,  Segni  saw  big  tears  roll  silently  down  his 
cheeks. 

Turning  to  the  Professor,  he  proposed  to  return 
to  the  hotel ;  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  room,  saying  he  had  a  bad  headache ;  and 
Segni  had  good  reasons  for  his  suspicions  that  the 
poor  boy  had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed,  sobbinw 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

The  days  that  followed  the  departure  of  the 
Reymonds,  Renato  seamed  so  sad  and  miserable 
that  Segni  became  most  anxious  about  him.  He 
would  remain  for  hours  sitting  motionless  on  one 
of  the  armchairs  of  their  private  parlour,  staring 
vacantly    at    the    carpet    with    an    expression    of 
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the  utmost  despondency.    In  hopes  of  distracting 
Renato's    morbid    concentration    of    thought    and 
turning    his  mind  in  other   channels,    Segni  com- 
mitted   the    error    of   proposing    their  removal    to 
Monte  Carlo.     Renato  willingly  acquiesced,  as   he 
was  only  too  anxious  to  lose  sight  of  the  many 
familiar    places    that    vividly    recalled   the    loss  of 
his  friend  r.nd  companion.     The  mistake  the  good 
Professor  made  was  grave,  because,  if  he  had  left 
Renato  in  this  painful  though  fertile  colloquy  with 
his    inner    consciousness,    when    every    word    and 
suggestion  of  his  child -friend  was  being  faithfully 
reconsidered,    who     can     say    what     might     have 
happened?     But,    being    suddenly    plunged    again 
into  corruption— for,  gilded  and  elegant  as  it  might 
appear.,  such  was   Monte  Carlo— Renato's  loathing 
and  disgust  for  the  world  became  more  and   more 
accentuated  ;  rnd  he  returned  with  renewed  fervour 
to  his  religious  ideas,  hoping  to  find  in  them  that 
consolation  and  help  which   failed  him   elsewhere. 
At  Monte   Carlo  he  was  again  beset  by  tempta- 
tions of  all  kinds  and  varieties;  and,  although  his 
purity  was  as  unassailable  as  ever,  still,  the  senti- 
ment of  love,  which,  unknown  even  to  himself,  had 
penetrated  his  soul,  made  him  more  sensible  to  the 
impressions  of  female  charm  and  beauty. 

One  celebrated  demi-mondaine,  whose  grace  and 
loveliness  was  enhanced  by  an  affectation  of  digni- 
fied purity,  was  introduced  to  Renato  by  one  of 
Segni's  acquaintances,  a:  \  curiously  enough,  they 
became  fast  friends,  Renato  fancying  he  found  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Alma  in  the  woman's  face. 
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a  resemblance  due  wholly  to  the  colour  of  her 
hair  and  the  boy's  imagination.  They  .valked 
much  together,  and  he  visited  her  two  or  three 
tin.wj,  for  the  experienced  woman  was  warned  by 
Sefjni  not  to  shock  Renato,  or  put  him  on  his 
guard. 

One  day,  however,  unfortunately,  she  let  fall  the 
mask,  and   Segni   never  did  hear  what  happened, 
but  Renato  rushed  in,  pale  and  distracted,  crying: 
"Let's  go  away!    Segni,  let's  go  away— immedi- 
ately!   This  is  a  shameful,  hateful  place!" 

No  prayinjj,  scolding,  reasoning  or  chaffing  could 
alter  the  boy's  decision;  to  all  of  Segni's  remon- 
strances he  invariably  re  .)Hed  : 

"Let  us  go  back  to  Castelluccio !  The  year  is 
almost  over." 

Convinced  of  the  futility  of  his  efforts,  and  the 
completeness  of  his  defeat,  Segni  was  forced  very 
unwillingly  to  accede  to  his  ward's  desires;  so  they 
set  out  on  their  return  journey  to  Lombardy;  preceded 
by  a  long  letter  from  the  Professor  to  the  Marchese. 

The  meeting  between  father  and  son  was  cold  and 
constrained ;  not  that  they  lacked  affection  for  each 
other,  but  because  their  souls  were  following  different 
curves,  and  because  the  father  at  the  first  glance 
recognised  that  his  son  had  irrevocably  decided  on 
following  his  vocation,  and  that  in  the  coming  battle 
he  would  unquestionably  be  worsted. 

That  very  evening  the  subject  was  discussed,  and 
Renato  replied  to  a  direct  question  from  his  father 
that  h-  nore  than  ever  decided  to  persist  in  his 

detern";     >■  jn  to  become  a  priest.     A  teirible  scene 
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ensued,  in  which  the  Marchese  abandoned  himself  to 
a  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  wrath,  while  the  son 
remained  absolutely  unmoved,  and  answered  calmly 
and  respectfully : 

"  Yes,  Father,  I  wish  to  be  a  priest." 

And  as  his  father  unceasingly  kept  dinning  in  his 
ears  the  imprudent  question  of  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  decision,  Renato,  overcome  by  the  anguish  and 
bitterness  which  overflowed  in  his  heart,  passionately 
rejoined : 

"Because — because  I  refuse  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  this  social  corruption  which  has  forced  me  to  lose 
respect  even  for  my  father  and  moth^sr  I " 

The  Marchese  turned  as  pn!e  as  death,  and  only 
found  strength  to  point  imperiously  to  the  door. 
Here  the  battle  ended ;  the  Marchese  had  lost,  and 
was  fully  aware  of  it.  Later  on,  when  Cardinal 
Bredana  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Castelluccio,  having 
been  kept  minutely  informed  by  the  Marchese's 
confessor  of  all  that  had  been  going  on,  it  only 
required  a  conversation  of  a  couple  of  hours  to 
dissipate  the  last  appearance  of  resistance.  Foi  the 
Cardinal  was  au  courant  of  all  the  Marchese's 
actions,  and  so  tho-oughly  frightened  him  with  his 
threats  of  eternal  perdition,  that  the  poor  wretch 
willingly  sacrificed  his  only  son  to  the  Mammon  of 
Rome.  Now,  without  fear  or  hindrance,  he  could 
continue  his  habitual  dissipated  life,  as  he  had  an 
intercessor  whose  chief  duty  and  care  it  would  be  to 
pray  for  him.  Pleasure  and  licence  in  this  life, 
pardon  in  the  next. 

The  Cardinal  went  to  Renato's  room,  for  he  desired 
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personally  to  deliver  the  happy  news.  To  the  young 
man's  cry  of  joy  and  astonishment,  he  replied : 

"  Ves !  Yes,  my  son ;  prepare  thy  trunks,  for 
God  and  the  Church,  from  whom  naught  is  hidden, 
have  guarded  and  pro*  ted  thee!  To-morrow  we 
start  for  Rome,  as  I  am  commissioned  by  thy  father 
to  escort  thee  to  the  '  Accademia  Vaticana '." 

Renato  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
majestic-looking  old  man,  to  receive  his  blessing  and 
kiss  his  hand,  so  he  could  not  see  the  smile  of  triumph 
which  played  on  his  thin  lips  and  fat,  rounded  cheeks. 

They  started  next  day,  but  the  Marchese  was  not 
there  to  bid  them  "Good-bye,"  as  the  preceding 
evening,  without  warning,  he  had  suddenly  left  for 
Paris. 


CHAPTER  V 


Cardinal  Bredana  and  his  grand-nephew  arrived 
at  seven  o'clock  one  beautiful  morning  in  the  early 
part  of  May  at  the  Central  Station  of  Rome.  They 
had  travelled  most  luxuriously  in  a  special  wagon- 
salon,  gratuitously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"  Prince  of  the  Church,"  recognised  as  such  by  the 
Italian  "Legge  delle  Guarantigie " ;  and  curious  to 
relate,  the  railway  authorities  seemed  to  show  them- 
selves most  deferential  before  those  who  unhesitat- 
ingly declared  themselves  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
the  Italian  Government.  This  circumstance  strongly 
impressed  the  young  man,  and  confirmed  him  in  his 
opinions  regarding  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Church. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  in  which  Renato  found 
himself  alone  with  the  Cardinal  Bredana,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  agreeable  and  polished 
companion.  Everardo  Bredana  was  the  younger 
son  of  the  Principe  of  Montigliolo  and  Roccabbia, 
Cardinal  Titular  of  "  Santa  Maria  in  Vinculis,"  and 
was  a  most  perfect  exemplar  of  the  high  prelates  of 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  family,  a 
historic  and  very  wealthy  one,  belonged  to  that  small 
section  of  the  Lombard  aristocracy  which  obstinately 
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opposed  all  aspirations  towards  a  free  united  Italy, 
and  upheld  the  Austrian  oppressors.  He  entered  the 
Church  when  quite  young  ;  not  because  of  convictions 
or  vocation,  but  simply  to  satisfy  his  inordinate  thirst 
for  power,  all  other  careers  being  closed  to  his  over- 
weening ambition  by  the  obstinate  intransigency  of  his 
father.  The  priesthood  to  him  was  but  the  stepping- 
stone  to  an  exalted  position,  which  would  enable  him 
to  dominate  and  control  mankind.  Obstinate,  head- 
strong, and  sensual,  he  only  desired  to  satisfy  his 
boundless  ambition,  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  good  things  of  this  life.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  diplomatic  career  of  the  Vatican,  and 
for  twenty  years  travelled  all  over  the  world,  un- 
hesitatingly using  his  acute  intelligence  to  intrigue 
against  his  native  land,  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
being  a  charming  and  witty  conversationalist  and  a 
guest  much  sought  after  in  the  most  noted  salons 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  ladies,  and  many  tales  of  his  "  adventures  " 
were  still  in  circulation.  He  made  no  pretence  of 
being  either  a  fanatic  or  an  ascetic.  Fortune  smiled 
on  him,  and  he  was  rapidly  exalted  to  the  highest 
positions  of  the  Church,  and  at  forty-five  was  a  full- 
fledged  Cardinal.  He  was  still  a  robust,  sarcastic, 
and  intelligent  old  man. 

When  Renato  entered  Rome,  the  Eternal  City  was 
bathed  in  the  glory  of  sunrise,  and  a  fantastic  vapour 
of  pink  clouds  hung  over  the  Seven  Hills,  while 
the  colossal  cupola  of  St  Peter's  glittered  as  if  made 
of  molten  gold,  and  towered  far  above  its  surround- 
ings.   The  boy's  soul  was  filled  with  a  sacred  awe, 
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as   during   the   journey  the    Cardinal    had    almost 
exhausted  his  eloquence,  describing  the  majesty  and 
pomp  of   the  papal   ceremonies ;    it  was  with  the 
fervid  enthusiasm  of  a  Hadji  entering  Mecca  that 
he  crossed  the  Holy  City.    With  the  education  he 
had    received,  this    represented    to    him    the    New 
Jerusalem,  the  very  centre  of  the  world,  where  the 
prayers  of  millions  and  millions  of  believers  con- 
verged.    The  famous  monuments,  the  magnificent 
palaces  and  fountains,  statues,  columns,  and  .rches, 
all  paled   into  insignificance   besi^-*   that   immense 
golden  dome ;  and,  to  tell  the  tri    -.  Renato  hardly 
even  observed  them. 

The  long  drive  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
Vatican  passed  as  a  dream,  although  the  cab,  which 
the  Cardinal  had  taken  with  an  affectation  of 
simplicity,  jolted  them  horribly.  The  uncle  watched 
his  nephew  with  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in  his  deep- 
set,  dark  eyes ;  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  disturb  the 
ecstasy  in  which  Renato  had  fallen,  so  not  a  word 
was  spoken.  In  this  state  of  exultation  Renato 
descended  from  the  cab,  and  found  himself  in  one 
of  the  courts  of  the  Vatican. 

There  they  passed  through  the  half-barred  gates, 
where  a  few  Swiss  guards  were  lounging  about  in 
undress  uniform,  then  through  a  uark  corridor ;  this 
they  entered  by  means  of  a  small  door,  of  which  the 
Cardinal  had  the  key.  The  corridor  was  stone- 
flagged,  damp,  cold,  and  malodorous;  the  smell, 
known  in  Italian  as  odor  di  prete,  was  unmistakable ; 
and  it  might  be  described  as  a  weird  combination  of 
stinks,  stale  incense  and  fried  fish,  candle-wick  and 
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unwashed  humanity.  This,  with  the  indignant  voice 
of  the  Cardinal,  had  the  effect  of  awaking  Renato 
from  his  poetic  dreams;  for  in  his  abstraction  he 
had  stupidly  stumbled  over  his  uncle's  pet  corn, 
and  was  sharply  told  to  look  where  he  was 
going. 

It  was  the  private  entrance  to  the  institution, 
known  as  "Nobile  Accademia  Vaticana"— a  sort  of 
hot-house  where  the  future  Nuncios,  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  Cardinals  are  nurtured,  prepared,  and 
matured  for  their  lofty  positions.  No  candidate  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  these  favoured  precincts,  unless 
he  is  fully  able  to  fill  the  strictest  requirements,  the 
first  being  an  unquestionable  and  blind  devotion  to 
the  orders  of  the  Holy  See.  Renato,  son  of  the 
Marchese  Rinaldi,  a  strong  lay-supporter  of  the 
Vatican,  and  nephew  of  Cardinal  Bredana,  one  of  its 
luminaries,  possessed  the  highest  qualifications,  to 
say  nothing  cf  the  piety  and  zeal  displayed  during 
his  college  career,  and  the  extraordinary  brilliancy 
of  his  examinations. 

The  uncle  and  nephew,  after  passing  through  other 
corridors,  arrived  at  a  heavy  door  strongly  bolted, 
and  the  Cardinal,  quite  at  home,  seized  the  knob 
of  a  bell,  giving  it  a  vigorous  pull.  Then  the 
door  opened  without  a  sound,  and  a  fat,  jovial- 
looking  Monsignore  appeared  between  the  heavy 
velvet  curtains,  which  concealed  the  entrance  on  the 
other  side. 

"Welcome,  your  Eminence!"  he  exclaimed;  "a 
thousand  times  welcome!     Please  be  seated." 

Pufiing  and  blowing  at  the  unusual  exertion,  he 
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pushed  a  heavy  armchair  towards  the  Cardinal,  and 
ensconced  himself  in  one  near.  Apparently  he  had 
not  noticed  Renato,  although,  with  the  knack  reserved 
to  women  and  priests,  he  had,  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  taken  him  in  from  head  to  foot.  This  Monsignore 
was  no  less  than  Father  Beerikx,  S.J.,  the  Principal 
of  the  "Accademia  Vaticana,"  and  one  of  those 
formidable  secret  agents  of  the  Great  Company  who 
court  obscurity,  as  by  working  in  the  dark  they 
obtain  unlimited  povi<;r  and  influence. 

Renato,  in  the  meanwhile,  re  ained  modestly 
standing,  waiting  to  be  called  upon.  The  Cardinal 
and  the  Jesuit  exchanged  half  a  dozen  sentences  in 
an  undertone,  then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  the 
Cardinal  looked  around,  and  abruptly,  in  a  rather 
stern  and  solemn  tone,  said : 

"Renato,  come  forward!  This  is  the  Reverend 
Father  Beerikx,  in  whose  hands  we  now  confide 
thee.  Remember,  thou  hast  been  an  excellent  pupil 
both  in  the  College  and  Seminary ;  from  thy  earliest 
childhood  thou  hast  evinced  the  most  sincere  and 
ardent  longing-  for  thy  vocation;  thou  hast  nobly 
passed  through  the  year  of  probation  which  thy 
father  demanded,  and  hast  happily  achieved  thy 
dearest  wish.  Remember  that  from  these  walls 
thou  wilt  issue  a  priest,  and  that  thou  must  do 
honour  to  the  name  thou  bearest." 

After  this   majestic,  but   rather  illogical   address, 
Renato  courteously  and  humbly  saluted  the  Jesuit, 
and    for    a    moment    their    glances    met.      Father 
Beerikx  possessed  an  extraordinary   pair  of  eye.' 
although  not    remarkable  in   form,  and  of  an  in 
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significant  yellow -grey  tint,  they  were  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  keenness,  which  gave  one  the 
impression  of  daggers  silently  and  icily  entering 
the  flesh.  Renato  felt  that  glance,  and  with  the 
fearless  innocence  which  was  still  his  most  marked 
characteristic,  he  lifted  the  long  lashes  of  his  own 
deep  eyes,  and  calmly  and  steadily  returned  it. 

Father  Beerikx  had  an  almost  involuntary  start 
of  admiration,  quickly  repressed,  and  wreathing  his 
face  in  smiles  that  made  the  flesh  and  the  wrinkles 
oscillate,  he  thus  addressed  his  future  pupil : 

"Renato,  my  son,  be  welcome!  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  thee,  and  all  I  have  '^'-arH  is  to  thy 
glory,  only  "—and  here  the  eyes  of  the  j  ..,..  flittered 
even  more  than  usual—"  it  seems  that  at  N  ice  thou 
didst  make  rather  dangerous  acquaintances.  Is  it 
not  so?" 

A  satirical  smile  played  on  the  Jesuit's  lips,  and 
the  Cardinal,  knowing  nothing  of  this  acquaintance, 
looked  enquiringly  at  the  young  man,  who,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  he  was  expected  to  say, 
simply  replied : 

"  I  do  not  comprehend,  Father." 

"Really?"  continued  the  Jesuit,  with  half- sup- 
pressed irony  in  his  voice,  "really?  Hast  thou 
forgotten  thy  long  walks  with  that  heretical  child  ? " 
And,  turning  to  the  Cardinal,  he  ejaculated,  as  if 
horrified:  "A  Presbyterian!  Imagine  a  Presby- 
terian, your  Eminence!"  Upon  which  they  both 
crossed  themselves  as  if  to  dispel  the  image  re- 
called by  that  hideous  epithet. 

Renato  at   first  had  not    imagined    that    Father 
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Beerikx  was  alluding  to  the  Reymonds,  but  at  his 
last  words  he  blushed  crimson,  and  would  have 
replied;  however,  the  Jesuit  would  not  give  him 
an  opportunity,  and  continued  in  his  most  sarcastic 
tone: 

"  Think  of  it  1  A  Seminarist  of  thy  vocation  and 
faith,  who  walks  for  hours  daily  with  a  daughter  of 
Hell ! " 

This  last  insult  was  too  much  for  Renato,  and, 
fearlessly  fixing  his  eyes  on  those  of  his  tormentor, 
he  cried : 

"  No,  Father,  no  !  Do  not  say  a  daughter  of  Hell, 
but  an  innocent  angel  whom  I  strove  to  bring  back 
to  the  fold." 

There  was  such  ardour,  zeal,  and  honesty  in  the 
tone  in  which  those  words  were  said,  that  the  ironic 
smile  immediately  disappeared  from  those  hard  lips, 
and  with  an  adaptability  which  is  perhaps  the  true 
secret  of  the  Jesuit's  power,  Father  Beerikx  cried 
enthusiastically : 

"That's  it,  my  son,  that's  it!  Thou  dost  truly 
possess  the  soul  and  mind  I  credited  thee  with. 
My  remark  was  only  a  probe,  and  thou  hast  stood 
it  grandly.    Good,  my  son!" 

This  sudden  volte -face  greatly  astonished  the 
Cardinal,  as  he  was  absolutely  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing the  romance  to  which  Father  Beerikx  had 
alluded;  but  the  wily  Jesuit  had  attained  his  end, 
for  Renato  was  more  than  ever  impressed  by  the 
power  and  importance  of  an  organisation,  whose 
far-seeing  eye  none  could  escape,  not  even  the 
most  obscure  and  humble. 
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Immediately  after  his  entrance  in  the  "  Accademia," 
Renato,  owing  to  the  change  of  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  was  forced  to  undergo  grave  dis- 
illusions. In  Todi,  both  in  the  College  and  Seminary 
great  harmony  and  concord  existed  between  the 
teachers  and  pupils;  some  even  might  have  con- 
sidered the  intercourse  too  simple  and  intimate  for 
good  discipline,  but  at  least  it  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  life  agreeable  and  happy.  Pupils  and 
Fathers  seemed  one  large  family,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  light,  air,  and  innocent  mirth. 

In  the  "  Accademia  "  it  was  quite  different :  an  im- 
palpable and  inexplicable  heaviness  seemed  to  weigh 
upon  one ;  pupils  and  teachers  spoke  in  undertones, 
walked  silently  on  tiptoe,  and  the  shadows  of  past 
and  present  intrigues  and  conspiracies  wrapped,  as  it 
were,  the  moral  atmosphere  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
And  these  teachers  had   nothing  in  common  with 
the  devout,  simple-minded  Salvatorists ;   it  seemed 
that  the  higher  you  rose  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
Faith   became    less    deep  and  clear,  dwarfed    and 
obscured  by  an  infinity  of  worldly  and  even  puerile 
considerations.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Renato 
became  acquainted   with  what  was  meant  by  that 
awful  word  "politics";    from  the  teachings  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  and  the  conversations  with  his  fellow- 
pupils,  he  learnt  that  Italy,  his  beloved  Italy,  was 
considered  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  Church. 

Renato's  faith  was  still  too  strong  and  un- 
assailable to  experience  any  abatement  because 
of   these  pin-pricks ;    however,  he  could    not    help 
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remarking  that  his  superiors  and  companions  spent 
comparatively  little  time  in  prayer;  they  seemed 
more  inclined  to  unite  in  groups  and  coterieSy  more 
or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other,  according  to 
their  predilections  for  the  various  "camarillas"  who 
fought  for  the  overhand  in  the  Papal  Court,  while 
their  favourite  topics  of  conversation  were  the 
tittle-tattle  and  scandal  relating  to  it. 

Renato,  the  only  nephew  of  a  great  and  powerful 
Cardinal,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
the  Papal  Court,  was,  of  course,  frequently  assailed 
by  innumerable  questions  and  crafty  insinuations. 
He,  following  the  dictates  of  his  innocent  and 
truthful  soul,  invariably  replied  that  he  knew 
absolutely  nothing — which  was  exact  to  the  letter ; 
but  those  around  him  began  to  consider  him  a 
dangerously  shrewd  individual,  and  for  the  most 
part  let  him  alone,  although  in  his  presence  they 
often  exchanged  knowing  nudges  and  winks,  as 
much  as  to  say:  'We  are  up  to  your  little  game! 
We  know  that  you  know ! " 

Thus,  although  he  was  most  probably  totally  un- 
aware of  it,  a  continual  elaboration  of  thought  was 
silently  going  on  in  the  impenetrable  fastness  of 
Renato's  soul.  He  was  absolutely  unprepared  to  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  that  fearful  and  confused 
organism  of  conspiracy  and  intrigue,  which  has  its 
head  and  centre  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  revelations 
and  discoveries  which  were  almost  daily  forced  upon 
him  were  so  antipathetical  to  his  honest,  guileless 
nature  that  he  longed  for  the  return  of  those  bygone 
years  of  oeace  and  monotonous  tranquillity  passed  in 
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the  quiet  monastery  of  Todi,  where  study  alternated 
with  i^rayer,  and  factions  and  politics  were  unknown. 

This  elementary  work  of  comparison  between  the 
two  modes  of  life,  simple  and  instinctive  as  it  was, 
grafted  in  the  young  man's  mind  the  first  element 
of  doubt,  an  element  which,  having  once  pene- 
trated his  thinking  self,  would  unquestionably  lead 
to  other  and  more  important  comparisons.  And 
another  circumstance  also  came  to  hasten  this  evolu- 
tion in  Renato's  mind. 

One  day,  while  studying  in  his  cell,  a  servant  of 
the  "Accademia"  came  to  tell  him  that  some  one 
wished  to  see  him  in  the  Parlatory.  Surprised  at 
this  unaccustomed  news,  he  hastened  to  straighten 
his  collar  and  gown,  and  ran  downstairs  as  noise- 
lessly and  rapidly  as  possible.  When  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  he  found  Father  Beerikx,  who 
was  evidently  waiting  for  him.  With  a  gesture 
of  the  hand,  he  stopped  him,  and,  looking  straight 
into  his  eyes,  in  the  undertone  usual  to  all  in  the 
"  Accademia,"  he  said : 

"One  moment,  Rinaldi!  One  moment!  There 
is  a  lady  waiting  for  thee.  .  .  .  Canst  thou  imagine 
who  she  is?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  watching  still 
more  attentively  the  young  man's  expression,  the 
Jesuit  went  on : 

"Thou  hast  not  seen  this  lady  for  many  years; 
circumstances  have  prevented  it,  but  I  think  it  will 
give  thee  pleasure  to  see  her  once  more.  It  is 
...  thy  mother  ...  the  Marchesa  Rinaldi,  who 
desires  to  see  thee ! " 
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At  that  name  Renato  became  as  pale  as  death, 

and  trembled  so  violently  that  it  appeared  as  if  he 

would  fall ;    it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  hand  of  icy 

steel  crushed  his  heart,  and  he  was  overcome  by  an 

agony  of  shame.     In  a  violent  rush  the  memories 

of  his  childhood  came  back  to  him :    his  mother's 

vile  life,  the  sins  of  his  father  due  to  her  shameless 

conduct,  and  all  that  complexity  of  circumstances 

which  had  made  him  what  he  was,  crowded  into  his 

mind,  and  he  was  unable  to  restrain  an  involuntary 

and    visible    shudder.     Father    Beerikx,    although 

incompletely,  divined   what  was  going  on   in   that 

poor,    tortured    heart,    and,    touching    him    on    the 

shoulder  with  an   unaccustomed  tone  of  kindness, 

in  his  cold,  emotionless  voice,  said : 

"  Courage,  my  son.  And,  above  j11,  remember  that 
thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  art  going  to  become  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel." 

Without  giving  Renato  any  more  time  for  thought, 
he  brusquely  opened  the  door  and  pushed  him 
irresistibly  into  the  Parlatory,  and,  following  him  in, 
carefully  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

In  the  unadorned  little  sitting-room  two  hand- 
somely and  showily  -  dressed  ladies  were,  with  the 
most  intense  curiosity,  through  their  tortoise-shell 
lorgnettes,  examining  everything,  and  filling  the 
place  with  a  most  unaccustomed  perfume.  One, 
a  tall,  sculptural-looking  beauty,  with  hair  tinted 
auburn,  v;as  so  admirably  made  up  that  she  might 
easily  have  passed  for  thirty.  She  turned  suddenly 
round  when  the  door  opened,  and  looked  naif  infcr- 
rc     ively  towards  the  Jesuit  Father  who  was  entering, 
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accompanied  by  the  young  man.  Father  Beerikx 
nodded  slightly,  and  the  Marchesa— for  it  was  she- 
trying  to  affect  an  emotion  she  did  not  in  the  slightest 
experience,  rushed  to  Renato,  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  cind  exclaimed  in  a  melodrpmatic  manner: 

"  At  last  ...  my  baby  ...  at  lasi ! " 

There  was  something  painfully  ludicrous  in  this 
greeting,  especially  as  the  so-called  "baby"  was 
about  six  foet  high,  and  broad  in  proportion,  and 
with  a  soft,  golden  moustache,  which  needed  frequent 
shavings  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  "Accadcmia."  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Marchesa  had  lost 
sight,  perhaps  purposely,  of  the  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  seen  him,  and  did  not  appreciate 
in  the  slightest  the  joy  of  being  the  mother  of  such  a 
mature-looking,  grown-up  man. 

She  then  kissed  him  with  the  tip  of  her  lips,  fearing 
that  a  more  tender  embrace  might  compromise  the 
harmony  of  her  make-up,  and,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
she  added  : 

"  How  he  is  grown ! " 

Renato  remained  as  if  petrified,  not  even  smiling  ; 
he  had  refrained  from  returning  those  perfunctory 
kisses,  but,  feeling  that  it  was  indispensable  to  say 
something,  he  managed  somehow  to  stutter: 

"  I  .  .  .  have  not   seen  .  .  .  you  ...  for  so  long 

— that "    And  then  he  broke  down,  not  knowing 

how  to  continue. 

Mother  and  son  were  so  little  at  ease,  their 
embarrassment  was  so  evident,  that  Father  Beerikx, 
with  his   consummate  savoir-faire,  determined   to 
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Intervene,  and  began  a  very  verbose  and  highly- 
complimentary  demonstration  f)f  Renato's  merits  ait 
a  pupil.  They  had,  In  the  meanwhile,  mechanically 
seated  themselves.  The  Marchesa's  companion,  a 
sprightly  and  very  pretty  brunette,  looked  rather 
impudently  at  Renato  through  her  lorgnette,  and 
then  murmured  something  in  the  Marchesa's  ear. 
The  latter  laughed  somewhat  noisily,  and,  inter- 
rupting unceremoniously  the  Jesuit,  said  to  Renato  : 

"My  boy,  the  Contessa  Leonetti  finds  you  very 
handsome,  and  says  that  you  are  better  fitted  to  be 
a  cavalry  officer  than  a  priest!" 

Father  Beerikx  pursed  up  his  lips,  Renato  blushed 
furiously,  and  the  uncomfortable  stiffness  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Interview  reasserted  Itself,  so  after  two 
or  three  unimportant  remarks,  the  pair  of  flighty 
women  left  the  "  Acc-emia,"  happy  at  the  idea 
of  having  shocked  two  priests,  and  greatly  amused 
by  their  expedition. 

Renato  Instead  hastily  returned  to  his  cell,  the 
Principal  having  Immediately  dismissed  him,  seeing 
that  the  young  man  was  suffering  intensely  from  the 
impression  he  had  received,  and  finding  himself  totally 
unable  to  comfort  him. 

Poor  Renato,  once  more  alone,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  in  shame  and  despair.  Oh!  the 
infinite  sadness  of  it  all!  He  felt  the  old  wound 
open,  and  for  a  while  he  suffered  as  deeply  as 
in  the  first  moment  in  which  he  became  aware  of 
the  shame  and  disgrace  that  surrounded  him.  He 
recalled  his  solitary  and  cheerless  childhood,  bereft 
of  a  mother's  tender  cares  and  caresses,  left  to  the 
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tender  mercies  of  hirelings ;  then  he  thought  of  the 
consolation  he  had  experienced  in  a  complete 
abandonment  to  prayer — his  one  and  only  source  of 
forgetfulncss.  He  now  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  mother ;  truly,  he  had  never  possessed 
one,  for  the  physiological  relationship  that  existed 
between  him  and  the  sensual-looking  female  who  had 
kissed  him  had  been  'ong  forgotten  by  both,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and  no  two 
creatures  in  the  world  were  more  remote  from  each 
other  than  this  mother  and  son.  The  Marchesa  also 
felt  obscurely  that  they  had  met  for  the  last  time, 
and  that  henceforth  they  had  no  further  relationship 
with  each  other. 

This  interview  caused  Renato  to  throw  himself  more 
than  ever  into  his  passionate  agonies  of  prayer;  it 
would  have  been  a  serious  source  of  anxiety  to  those 
interested  In  him  for  its  possible  ill  effects  on  the 
proper  equilibrium  of  his  mind,  but  it  did  not  cause 
his  teachers  or  comrades  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
They  wholly  misunderstood  this  sublime  concentra- 
tion of  his  suffering  soul,  aspiring  to  lift  itself  above 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  life,  and,  as  it  were, 
be  re-absorbed  in  the  Infinite ;  they  were  spiritually 
dwarfed  and  far  too  much  preoccupied  by  their 
petty  worldly  pursuits ;  and  while  at  first  they  gave 
him  credit  for  being  dangerously  shrewd,  now  they 
committed  the  error  of  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  imagining  that  he  was  a  "harmless  idiot." 
Even  Father  Beerikx  warned  the  astounded  young 
man  that  prayer  was  all  very  well  and  proper,  but 
that  if  he  continued  to  act  in  such  a  foolish  manner, 
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he  certainly  could  not  hope  for  much  preferment  in 
his  career.  To  this  Renato  instantly  replied  that 
his  was  not  a  career,  but  a  vocation,  and  that  his 
chief  aim  was  to  be  a  good  priest,  and  not  an  able 
diplomat.  Father  Beerikx  looked  at  him  a  second, 
and,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
abruptly  turned  away. 

The  two  years  Renato  passed  in  the  "  Accademia 
Vaticana"  were,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  test  to 
which  the  decision  concerning  the  wisdom   of  his 
vocation    could   have  been   submitted,    and    nearly 
succeeded    in   effecting  what   the  entreaties  of  his 
father,  the  advice  of  Segni,  and  the  journey  through 
Europe  had  signally  failed  to  achieve.    The  constraint 
and  formality  that  marked  the  intercourse  between 
teachers  and  students,  and  even  between  the  fellow- 
students  themselves,  was  a  hard  and  painful   trial 
to  Renato,  and  it  was  only  his  sense  of  duty  that 
enabled  him  to  continue  to  live  in  this  unsympathetic 
atmosphere.     Refusing  to  lend  himself  to  those  petty 
intrigues  which  were   the  sole   aim   and  object  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,   he  remained  absolutely 
isolated,  and  his  companions  voted  him  stupid  and 
not  worth  considering.     However,  he  was   making 
great  progress  in  his  stu  lies,  especially  in  dialectics 
and  casuistry,  which  opened  up  to  him  a  new  field, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  he  was  able  to  reason  and 
analyse  minutely  his  own  motives  and  their  remote 
causes.     If  only  Father  Beerikx  and  his  colleagues 
had  suspected  to  what  use  he  would  put  their  teach- 
ings in  his  after-life,  they  would  have  expelled  him 
without  one  moment's  hesitation. 
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Thus  Renato  began  to  notice  the  startling  differ- 
ences that  existed  between  the  high  prelates,  whose 
act'ons  were  most  freely  discussed,  and  a  priest, 
a  he  was  supposed  to  be,  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel.  He  at  once  decided  that,  come 
what  may,  he  for  one  would  never  accept  a  position 
among  the  so-called  "  favoured  "  class.  As  yet  these 
thoughts  did  not  imperil  his  faith :  it  was  too  strongly 
established  by  the  one-sidedness  of  his  studies ;  but  he 
lost  all  confidence  in  those  whom  he  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  the  highest  exponents  of  this  same 
faith ;  and  he  recalled  to  his  mind,  with  sadness  and 
almost  with  envy,  the  obscure  destiny  of  his  old  friend 
and  chum  of  Seminary  days,  Gino  Nepoti. 

Finally,  the  two  interminable  years  came  to  an  end, 
and  just  before  attaining  his  twenty-second  birthday, 
he  obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  with  great  indifference  taking 
leave  of  his  teachers  and  fellow-students,  he  joyfully 
left  the  "Accademia."  Cardinal  Bredana  came  in 
person  to  conduct  him  to  his  private  palace,  where 
he  was  to  pass  the  time  pending  his  ordination. 
On  that  same  day  his  uncle  presented  him  to  the 
Pope ;  but  Renato  was  so  awed  and  confused  that 
afterwards,  in  recalling  the  visit,  he  could  only 
remember  the  smiling  face  of  a  very  thin  old  man, 
dressed  in  immaculate  white,  who  condescendingly 
permitted  him  to  kiss  his  aristocratic  and  trans- 
parent hand,  while  repeating  some  beautiful  Latin 
verses. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  Cardinal,  he  wrote  a 
long  and  respectful  letter  to  his  father,  telling  him  of 
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his  successful  examinations,  and  entreating,  togetiier 
with  his  paternal  blessing,  that  he  would  give  him 
the  last  and  decisive  authorisation  to  become  a 
priest.  The  answer  came  by  return  of  post ;  it  was 
short,  and  every  word  gave  evidence  of  the  estrange- 
ment which  had  begun  years  ago  between  father  and 
son.  He  finally  gave  the  required  permission,  but 
added  that  Professor  Segni,  who  had  been  lately 
named  to  the  Chair  of  Comparative  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Pisa,  would  come  to  Rome  in  order 
to  have  a  final  interview  with  his  ex-pupil  before  the 
fatal  step  was  taken ;  and  that  if  Renato  could  be 
induced  to  reconsider  his  decision,  his  father  would 
be  overjoyed,  would  receive  him  with  open  arms, 
and  willingly  do  anything  he  desired. 

Cardinal  Bredana  knew  Segni  well,  and  greatly 
admired  his  brilliant  intellect,  so  he  was  not  a  little 
uneasy  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  meeting.  Renato, 
however,  soon  relieved  his  mind,  fo*-  he  remarked  that 
although  he  loved  and  respected  Segni  as  much  as  he 
did  any  one  in  the  world,  still,  no  word  of  his  could 
possibly  influence  him  in  his  decision. 

Two  days  after,  Segni  was  ushered  into  Renato's 
room;  at  the  sound  of  the  Professor's  well-known 
voice  he  rushed  to  meet  him  and  welcome  him  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  joy.  Segni  was  also  not 
less  moved  than  his  former  ward,  for,  despite  all 
the  artificial  coldness  of  his  manner,  he  was  really 
deeply  attached  to  him.  So  he  returned  the  pressure 
of  those  strong  young  arms,  and,  placing  his  hands 
on  Renato's  shoulders,  looked  him  long  and  steadily 
in  the  eyes. 
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Renato  had  the  same  beautiful  face,  now  framed 
by  a  wealth  of  auburn  locks,  the  same  dark  violet 
eyes  with  their  unchangeable  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  strength ;  but  the  high,  broad  forehead  was 
no  longer  smooth  and  white,  profound  and  even 
painful  thought  and  concentration  had  left  their 
indelible  imprint ;  the  chin  had  become  more  decided 
in  its  outline,  and  the  dimples  had  almost  disappeared, 
giving  an  indication  of  what  the  man  might  some 
day  become. 

The  mere  idea  that  this  almost  ideal  specimen  of 
manhood,  so  fitted  to  sustain  the  battle  of  life  in  the 
open  rays  of  the  sun,  before  the  world  and  with  the 
world,  that  this  youth  was  about  to  throw  himself 
blindly  into  the  arms  of  a  vocation  that  repre- 
sented to  him  the  negation  of  Truth,  the  inexorable 
enemy  of  Light  and  Progress,  filled  the  Professor 
with  an  immense  and  unconquerable  sadness  ;  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty  years  two  big  tears  rolled  down 
his  withered  cheeks.  He  could  only  say:  "  My  son  !  " 
But  it  was  sufficient;  those  words  and  those  tears 
moved  Renato  more  than  anything  else,  and  for  a 
moment  they  both  remained  silent,  looking  steadily 
in  each  other's  eyes,  almost  vainly  endeavouring  to 
overcome  their  mutual  agitation. 

Then  Segni,  as  if  unable  longer  to  contain  himself, 
burst  into  speech  with  an  eloquence  born  of  conviction. 
He  depicted  to  Renato  all  that  he  might  expect  to 
encounter  in  his  career ;  he  described  the  desolation 
and  remorse  of  the  Marchese  Rinaldi,  and  pointed 
out  that  a  son  such  as  he  was  might  reclaim  him 
from  his  evil  life  and  make  him  an  honoured  and 
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useful  member  of  Society.  He  tried  to  persuade  liim 
that  it  was  nobler  and  more  difficult  to  remain  in  the 
world  and  rectify  its  evils  and  abuses,  than  to  watch 
its  battle  from  afar,  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  the 
acknowledged  symbol  of  selfishness  and  cowardice. 
He  again  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  honours 
and  pleasures ;  but  he  saw  that  this  argument,  far 
from  advancing  his  cause,  was  most  decidedly  detri- 
mental to  it,  so  he  ceased  •  and  then  he  described 
Rome  as  it  had  been  and  as  it  was,  the  eternal 
enemy  of  Light  and  Tn  th  and  Progress,  the  im- 
placable adversary  of  all  Science,  the  hereditary 
foe  of  Liberty!  He  recalled  to  Renato  Galileo  in 
his  prison,  Savonarola  on  his  pyre,  and  the  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  tormented,  tortured,  and 
butchered  by  the  Church  simply  because  they  were 
guilty  of  thought.  He  then  closed  his  appeal,  the 
eloquence  of  which  was  only  to  be  compared  to 
the  historical  precision  of  its  facts,  with  these 
words : 

"  And  you,  Renato  Rinaldi,  Italian,  born  and 
nurtured  in  our  own  beautiful  Italy,  which  has 
miraculously  achieved  freedom  and  liberty  by  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives,  victims  of  the  ambi- 
tion and  rapacity  of  the  Papacy,  you  will  willingly 
and  unscrupulously  ally  thyself  with  the  merciless 
enemies  of  thy  own  fatherland  !  A  day  will  come — 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  dream  —  in  which  you 
will  repent  your  insane  decision,  but,  alas !  then  it 
will  be  too  late.  In  a  mird  like  yours,  questioning, 
unsatisfied,  bent  on  solving  every  mystery,  doubt  is 
easily  born.     And   then?     Then  perhaps  you   will 
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strive  to  divest  yourself  of  this  accursed  shirt  of 
Nessus  which  now  you  are  willing  to  assume ;  but 
in  so  doing,  you  will  tear  away  the  flesh  of  your 
flesh,  and,  perhaps,  shed  your  blood  to  its  last  drop." 

Segni,  exhausted,  sank  back  in  his  armchair.  But 
Renafo,  who  with  rapt  attention  had  followed  every 
word  that  Segni  let  fall  and  the  ever  -  changing 
expression  of  his  face,  was  startled  by  the  prophetic 
light  that  seemed  to  shine  in  his  old  teacher's  eyes 
as  he  solemnly  uttered  his  last  words.  A  short 
silence  ensued,  full  of  profound  meaning ;  then 
Renato,  in  his  habitual  sweet,  deep  -  toned  voice 
replied : 

"Far  be  it  from  me,  ^rofessor,  to  question  the 
truth  or  wisdom  of  the  majority  of  your  accusations. 
But  you  forget  that  from  my  childhood  the  example 
of  those  nearest  to  me  has  filled  me  with  disgust 
and  repugnance  for  a  worldly  life.  Chiefly  because 
of  this  I  am  becoming  a  priest.  I  have  no  desire 
to  repeat  my  father's  terrible  experience.  I  prefer 
to  remain  pure,  and  devote  my  life  to  prayer.  I 
wish  to  fulfil  thus  the  ideal  of  the  priest's  life,  such 
as  I  imagine  and  know  it  to  be.  But  remember, 
Professor,  what  I  now  tell  you,  in  this,  perhaps,  the 
most  grave  and  ominous  mome.iw  of  my  life :  If 
the  doubt  you  mention  ever  torments  me,  if  ever 
I  become  convinced  that  egoism  and  prejudice  have 
influenced  me  in  the  choice  of  my  vocation,  I  swear 
to  you,  by  the  God  I  worship,  that  I  will  sacrifice 
life,  fame,  honour,  all  that  I  hold  most  dear,  and 
unhesitatingly  tear  from  me  this  habit,  which  I  am 
now  giving  up  so  much  to  assume.     To-day  I  only 
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see  my  greatest  happiness  and  salvation  in  the 
Church :  the  day  I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary  I 
will  fight  and  struggle  to  escape  from  it  with  the 
same  energy  and  resolution  that  I  have  expended 
to  be  permitted  to  enter  it." 

As  he  said  those  words,  Renato  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  face  flushed,  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
faithfully  mirroring  the  strength  and  purity  of  his 
soul.  For  one  moment  Segni  had  a  glimpse  of 
another  Renato,  one  unknown  and  unfathomed.  But 
this  apparition  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  then  Renato 
resumed  his  seat  and  smilingly  continued  his  dis- 
course, the  Professor,  in  the  meanwhile,  regarding 
him  with  blank  surprise. 

"  You  see.  Professor,  all  that  I  have  said  depends 
upon  an  'if,'  an  impossible  'if;  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  be  ordained,  and  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good, 
honest  priest,  and  reconcile  in  my  actions  that  which 
seems  impossible,  my  love  for  Italy  and  my  duties 
as  a  priest." 

Segni  sadly  shook  his  head.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interview  had  vanished,  and  by  a  natural  revulsion 
of  feeling,  he  now  found  himself  exhausted  and 
helpless.  His  efforts  had  proved  vain,  and  he  was 
forced  to  accept  the  decree  of  Fate  which  seemed 
bent  on  forcing  Renato  towards  his  unfortunate 
destiny. 

There  was  nothing  to  add,  so,  disdaining  to  drop 
mto  commonplace  remarks,  he  at  once  took  leave 
of  the  young  man,  on  the  plea  of  being  very 
tired,  promising,  however,  that  he  would  be  prese-U 
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at  his  ordination.  Before  leaving  the  Palace  he 
spoke  to  the  Cardinal,  and  he  needed  all  his 
wonted  self-control  to  Vvithstand  the  sarcastic  and 
triumphant  smile  with  which  the  old  man  greeted 
him. 

During  the  few  weeks  preceding  his  ordination, 
Renato  saw  Segni  almost  every  day ;  but,  somehow, 
they  never  returned  to  the  subject  which  had  been 
discussed  during  their  first  interview.  Renato  was 
profoundly  happy  and  serene,  with  a  gravity-  and 
subdued  dignity  of  bearing;  and  at  the  same  time 
his  ardent  faith  was  so  evident  that  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  although  incapable  of  compre- 
hending him,  felt  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
something  quite  above  their  range  of  thought. 

At  last  the  great  and  solemn  day  of  the  ceremony 
was  at  hand.  On  this  occasion,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
before  it.  Cardinal  Bredana  had  thought  it  advisable 
to  move  to  the  Villa  Bredana,  his  residence  just  out- 
side the  walls  of  Rome,  where  Renato  would  be  less 
disturbed  by  visitors,  who  came  frequently  to  the 
town  house  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  Cardinal  by  paying  their  court  to  the  new 
favourite.  Furthermore,  knowing  the  impressionable 
temperament  of  his  nephew,  he  thought  that  in  the 
quiet  villa  he  would  better  overcome  the  emotions 
which  he  would  necessarily  experience  during  the 
ordeal  of  the  ordination. 

Sc,  on  a  lovely  June  morning,  Renato,  with  some 
ten  other  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  entered  his 
uncle's  church ;  and  after  a  ceremony  lasting  over 
three  long  hours,  he  was  ordained  priest. 
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Renato  was  never  able  to  remember  clearly  what 
went  on  during  the  interminable  ceremony,  nor 
could  he  recall  the  answers  he  mac'  ,■  to  the  ritual 
questions  addressed  to  him.  All  that  scene  was 
enveloped  in  a  mist,  for  the  over-sensitive  soul  of 
the  young  man  had  been  driven  almost  into  a  state 
of  religious  hysteria  by  the  last  weeks  of  fasting 
and  prayer  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  submitted 
himself. 

The  incense,  the  gorgeous  vestments,  the  brilliant 
lights  of  the  altar,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ, 
played  by  a  master  -  hand,  and,  above  all,  the 
majesty  of  the  symbolic  rites,  transported  him 
away  from  earth  into  a  fantastic  and  imaginary 
world,  where  everything  was  unreal  and  wonderful. 
Thus  the  overwrought  boy  might  well  have  imagined 
that  for  a  moment  his  soul  had  liberated  itself  from 
his  body  and  ascended  into  the  higher  spheres,  and 
that  he  had  indeed  been  born  again  into  another  life. 

He  was  still  so  weak  and  helpless  that  the  acolytes 
had  to  sustain  his  tottering  steps,  and  escort  him 
to  the  Sacristy,  where  restoratives  were  adminis- 
tered to  him.  When  at  last  he  fully  recovered, 
he  found  himself  in  the  Cardinal's  state  carriage, 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  grand -uncle,  who  was 
patting  him  affectionately  on  the  cheek,  telling  him 
how  proud  he  was  of  him,  and  offering  him  loud 
congratulations  on  having  attained  the  goal  of 
his  desires,  despite  the  many  difficulties  he  had 
encountered. 

All  was  over !  He  was  a  priest,  and,  instinctively, 
with  his  yet  trembling  hand,  he  repeatedly  touched 
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the  tonsure,  in  the  midst  of  his  thick  mop  of  auburn 
curls,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  was  really  so.  The 
physical  sensation  of  the  smooth,  cold  skin  under 
his  feverish  fingers,  more  than  anything  else,  served 
to  recall  him  to  the  realities  of  everydf  v  life ;  but 
his  brain  was  still  in  a  whirl,  and  his  head  ached 
painfully.  He  could  only  answer  the  Cardinal  with 
a  smile ;  but  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  rattle 
on,  thinking  that  the  best  way  to  dispel  all  the 
emotion,  which  in  his  dry,  worldly  heart,  he  was 
beginning  to  find  rather  excessive,  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  for  the  moment  out  of  place.  It  was 
all  very  well  before  the  public,  but  now  hat  the 
young  man  was  alone  with  his  uncle,  "  Arcades 
ambo,"  it  would  have  been  much  more  sensible  and 
useful  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future  and  endeavour 
to  turn  to  account  his  new  dignity  and  the  results 
of  his  studies.  The  Cardinal  even  hinted  to  Renato 
that  he  knew  French  and  English  very  well — could 
speak  both  languages  fluently — and  that  the  post  of 
"  Auditore  "  to  the  Nuncio  of  Brussels  was  about  to 
be  vacant,  so  that  if  Renato,  assisted  by  his  uncle's 
powerful  recommendations,  only  played  his  cards 
well,  he  would  possibly  be  able  to  get  it. 

But  the  young  man,  although  apparently  listen- 
ing with  great  attention,  did  not  understand  a  word 
that  was  being  said  to  him.  The  outside  world  was 
still  like  a  shadow,  and  the  people  he  saw  in  the 
crowded  streets  almost  seemed  to  him  the  creations 
of  his  own  fatigued  brain.  He  was  physically  worn 
and  exhausted,  and  in  his  heart  he  longed  to  hide 
himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meditate  and  rest. 
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Poor  Renato,  however,  was  not  near  the  end 
of  his  sufferings,  for  at  the  gate  of  the  Villa  they 
were  met  by  a  shouting  and  applauding  crowd  o 
retainers  who  nearly  fought  to  arrive  at  the  carriage 
window,  and  be  the  first  to  shake  hands  with  "  Don  " 
Renato,  as  he  was  now  called,  according  to  the 
Italian  custom. 

At  the  Villa  itself  quite  a  number  of  friends  and 
acquaintances    of  the    Cardinal    had    congregated, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  as  they  had  been  invited  to 
the  festive  dinner  which  always  crowns  such  cere- 
monies in  Italy.     As  soon  as  Renato  descended  from 
the  carriage,  he  was  surrounded  and  embraced  by 
dozens  of  persons  whom  he  hardly  knew,  but  who 
were  loud,  and  even  vocifc-ous,  in   their  congratu- 
lations and  in  their  protestations  of  sympathy  and 
affection.    One  face  alone,  became  clearly  visible  to 
his   dilated    and   tired   eyes,  the  face  of  Professor 
Segni,  who  came  up  and   silently  wrr        Renato's 
hands.     That  face  was  sad,   unspeakably    sad   and 
troubled,  and  the  memory  of  it  sent  a  pang  through 
h's  heart.     However,  in  the  hubbub  and  confusion, 
even  this  feeling  could  not  last  very  long,  and  so,  like 
an  automaton,  he  went  through  the  various  presen- 
tations, exchanged   words  of  no  definite  meaning 
with  those  around  him,  and  at  last  took  his  seat, 
the  seat  of  honour,  at  the  gorgeous  banquet  that 
awaited  him. 

What  an  interminable  torment!  The  guests  had 
not  been  submitted  to  trying  spiritual  emotions,  and 
were  ravenously  hungry,  and  more  than  disposed  to 
pay  their  undivided  respects  to  the  Cardinal's  cele- 
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brated  chef,  and  even  more  renowned  cellar.  The 
elaborate  meal  was  discussed  slowly,  and  almost 
religiously,  while  the  fine  wines  circulated  freely. 

Towards  the  end  the  toasts  began  ;  sonnets  and 
odes  were  declaimed,  all  singing  the  praises  of  the 
new  "  Minister  of  the  Gospel  " — toasts  and  poems  in 
that  well-known  "  clerical "  language  which  seems  to 
perpetuate  nowadays  the  empty  and  swollen  style 
of  the  worst  decadence  of  Italian  literature 

Repeatedly  the  Cardinal  had  to  pinch  Renato's 
arm,  and  whisper  in  his  ear  that  he  must  return 
thanks  and  not  look  like  an  idiot.  The  poor  fellow 
could  with  difficulty  steady  himself  enough  to  stutter 
some  half-incomprehensible  words.  The  guests,  who 
had  heard  great  things  of  Renato's  studies,  and  of  his 
brilliant  intelligence,  expected  a  well-prepared,  well- 
balanced  and  beautifully  -  delivered  oration,  so  that 
their  surprise  and  disillusi  i  were  not  small ;  and 
among  themselves  they  covertly  nudged  each  other, 
and  whispered  that,  after  all,  the  reports  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  Don  Renato  was  rather  a 
fool  than  otherwise. 

At  last  the  interminable  banquet  was  about  to 
finish,  and  as  the  Cardinal  saw  his  nephew  growing 
paler  and  paler,  he  thought  it  wisest  to  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings,  so  he  asked  his  guests  to  excuse 
"  Don "  Renato,  who,  naturally  enough,  was  over- 
tired ;  and,  leaving  them  a  moment  over  their  coffee 
and  cigars,  he  escorted  Renato  to  his  room.  At  the 
door  he  embraced  his  nephew  once  more,  bade  him 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly,  so  that  he  might  be 
in  his  right  senses  the  following  morning,  and  then 
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hurried  back,  as  the  after-dinner  conversation  of  his 
guests,  who  endeavoured  to  win  his  good  graces  by 
defaming  his  rivals,  was  most  pleasing  and  accept- 
able to  him. 

Left  alone  in  his  bedroom,  Renato  sighed  re- 
peatcdly  from  sheer  relief.  The  ceremonies,  the 
emotions,  the  congratulations  had,  thank  God,  come 
to  an  end,  and  he  was  now  at  liberty  at  last 
to  collect  his  thoughts  and  think  over  what  had 
occurred  on  that  memorable  day.  He  opened  a 
large  window  looking  on  the  wild  Roman  "Cam- 
pagna,"  and  having  wheeled  an  armchair  on  the 
little  balcony,  he  sat  there,  in  the  cool  night,  to 
meditate,  his  pale  face  supported  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand. 

It  was   all    over:   he   was  a   priest,    and   in  that 
moment  he  reviewed  every  incident  of  his  past  life. 
He  saw  himself  once  more  a  baby,  in  the  house  of 
his  mother,  where  he  used  to  call  indiscriminately 
"Papa  "  all  the  men  who  brought  lollypops  and  play- 
things to  propitiate  his  goodwill.     Then  he  recalled 
the  day  in  which  he  had  been  solemnly  handed  to 
his  father,  and  the  years  at  Castelluccio  with  Pro- 
fessor Segni,  when   he   had   roamed   in  the  woods 
of  Lombardy,  asking  many  questions;   then,  with 
tenderness  and  longing,  he  thought  of  the  College 
of  Todi,  and  its  serene  and  peaceful  life.     He  was 
visited   by   Father  Giacinto,   who  blessed   him;  he 
repeated    his    confessions    to    Father   Bruno,    then 
the  beautiful  face  of  Sister  Thecla  brought  a  ray 
of  infinite  sweetness  to  his  soul,  and  he  recalled  her 
loving  caresses.    And  he  thought  of  those  confused 
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dreams  that  disturbed  his  nights  while  at  the 
Seminary,  and  for  one  moment  the  memory  of 
Lauretta  brought  a  smile  to  his  pale  lips.  Then  he 
lived  over  again  his  year's  travels  through  Europe, 
and  with  overpowering  vividness  the  image  of  Alma 
Reymond  suddenly  presented  itself  to  his  mind: 
she  was  the  only  star  that  shone  in  his  monotonous 
past,  and  unconsciously  he  murmured  aloud  that 
name  he  so  much  loved: 
"Alma!" 

Falling  on  his  knees  before  the  balustrade  of 
the  little  balcony  in  a  sort  of  profound  ecstasy,  he 
prayed  ;  but  where  his  prayer  was  wafted  on  the 
dusky  wings  of  the  starrj'  night,  he  never  knew. 

A  sharp,  purple  ray,  as  the  thrust  of  a  gigantic 
lance,  clove  in  two  the  darkness  in  the  east ;  from 
a  neighbouring  fort  the  bright,  silver-toned  notes  of 
the  r&ueille  broke  in  on  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
hour;  just  below  the  wall  of  the  Villa  gardens  a 
locomotive  passed  unseen  with  a  loud,  sonorous 
whistle,  and  far  above,  in  ttte  deep  azure  of  the 
heavens,  a  lark  trilled  forth  its  morning  carol. 

Renato  started  violently,  startled  out  of  his  long 
and  profound  rapture;  again  he  touched  the  fresh 
white  tonsure,  amidst  his  auburn  locks.  He  was 
a  priest!  Smilingly  he  thought  of  his  triumph. 
Poor  boy  !  little  did  he  know  that  he  was  about 
to  reap  his  crop  of  illusions. 
The  day  was  breaking. 
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PART  II 
THROUGH  THE  FIERY  FURNACE 


CHAPTER  I 


Renato  had  asked  and  obtained  from  his  grand- 
uncle  and  protector,  Cardinal  Bredana,  the  authorisa- 
tion to  say  his  first  Mass  at  the  Monastery  chapel  of 
Todi,  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  which  to 
him  was  the  only  home  he  really  had  ever  known. 
This  first  Mass  is  a  ceremony  to  which  all  young 
Roman  Catholic  priests  attach  very  great  import- 
ance, and  to  Renato,  with  his  passionate  faith,  it 
meant  even  more  than  to  others. 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  with  what  great  satisfac- 
tion the  Reverend  Fathers  replied  to  the  affectionate 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  Monastery ;  and  thus,  about  a 
week  after  his  ordination,  he  started  all  alone  for 
Todi,  as  the  Cardinal  pretended  to  have  important 
engagements  to  escape  this  journey  which  he  by  no 
means  relished. 

When  Renato  dismounted  from  the  ramshackle 
carrozzella  in  which  he  had  driven  from  the  post- 
station  to  the  Monastery,  he  found  the  whole  body 
of   the    Reverend    Fathers    awaiting    him,    Father 
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Giacinto  (who  had  just  been  elected  "  mitred  "  Abbot, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  man  recently  dead)  at  their 
head.  The  young  priest  impulsively,  at  the  very 
gate,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  old 
Principal,  and  with  a  deep  ring  of  respect  and 
tenderness  in  his  voice,  asked  for  a  blessing. 

"Benedicat  te  omnipotens  Deus,  Pater,  et  Filius, 
et  Spiritus  sanctus.  Amen,"  came  in  the  deep, 
mellow  voice  of  the  new  Abbot ;  and  his  fat,  white 
hand,  on  which  now  glittered  the  precious  episcopal 
ring,  made  a  majestic  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
auburn  curls  of  the  bowed  head.  The  familiar 
words  caressed  with  redoubled  sweetness  the  ear  of 
the  young  man,  for  now  he  believed  that  all  his 
troubles  were  over,  that  he  had  found  his  way  into 
that  divine  haven  of  peace  where  for  so  many  years 
he  had  longed  to  penetrate  and  seek  refuge  from  the 
storms  and  temptations  of  a  worldly  life,  of  which  he 
thought  he  had  fathomed  the  shameful  depths. 

When  he  rose  from  his  genuflection,  he  found 
himself  encircled  by  the  arms  of  the  Abbot, 
who  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  and  said  that 
nothing  could  have  given  him  and  his  brothers  a 
greater  pleasure  and  prides  than  the  request  Don 
Renato  had  made,  to  say  his  first  Mass  in  the 
chapel  of  their  Monastery. 

"  And  now,  my  son,"  said  Father  Giacinto,  "  there 
is  here  behind  me,  thine  old  teacher,  Father  Bruno  ; 
and  I  know  him  to  be  more  than  anxious  to  greet 
thee,  and  embrace  thee  in  his  turn." 

In  a  moment  Renato  found  himself  in  the  thin, 
nervous  arms  of  his  old  Professor.    Time  had  dealt 
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very  unkindly  with  him  ;  he  was  more  emaciated 
and  hollow-cheeked  than  ever,  and  his  glistening 
black  eyes  shone  with  a  redoubled  intensity  under 
their  heavy,  projecting  brow.  If  F'ather  Bruno  had 
ever  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart,  dried  up  and 
hardened  by  years  of  uncompromising  and  fanatical 
asceticism,  it  was  for  the  "  Angioletto,"  as  he  still 
loved  to  call  him.  His  greeting  to  his  beloved  pupil 
was  so  full  of  repressed  feeling  that  Renato  felt 
himself  carried  away  by  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
his  emotion,  ^.nd  begged  at  once  to  be  allowed  to 
confess  himself  once  more  to  his  old  friend,  as  a 
fitting  preparation  for  the  first  Mass  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  the  following  morning. 

The  College  boys  were  all  drawn  up  in  line  to  do 
him  honour ;  as  the  young  priest  passed  before  them, 
they  greeted  him  with  loud  evvivas.  His  name  had 
lived  in  the  annals  of  the  school,  and  Renato  Rinaldi 
was  continually  given  as  an  example  of  everything 
a  boy  ought  to  be.  Further  on  he  was  met  by 
the  Seminarists;  a  few  of  them  had  known  him 
personally,  and  these  were  not  less  enthusiastic  in 
their  evvivas  \  he  had  returned  to  the  institution 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory  because  of  his  sue- 
cessful  studies  at  the  "  Accademia  Vaticana,"  which 
for  the  poor  Seminarists,  sons  of  peasants,  represented 
an  unprecedented  achievement. 

Anon  they  entered  the  refectory,  and  all  sat  down 
together  to  partake  of  the  usual  evening  meal, 
Renato  being  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Abbot, 
with  Father  Bruno  on  the  other  side.  The  formal 
banquet  had  been  reser\'ed  for  the  day  of  the  First 
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Mass,  so  there  was  only  the  usual  Monastery  repast 
of  boiled  beef  and  vegetables,  with  some  of  the  broth 
as  soup,  and  wine  of  their  own  vintage. 

After  the  meal,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
their  Order,  Renato  went  with  the  Brothers  to  dis- 
tribute what  was  left  of  it,  at  the  gates,  where  a 
host  of  professional  beggars  were  ever  in  attend- 
ance, it  being  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  these 
"doles"  that  no  discrimination  as  to  the  recipients 
is  ever  exercised. 

Thus  the  day  came  to  its  close,  and  the  sun  was 
about  to  sink,  while  the  well-known  tones  of  the 
chapel's  bell  called  the  inmates  to  prayers.  These 
lasted  a  full  hour,  and  it  was  quite  dark  when  they 
finally  resorted  to  their  individual  cells,  Renato 
accompanying  Father  Bruno,  as  he  wished  to  make 
his  confession  before  retiring  to  rest.  The  bare 
little  room  was  lighted  by  a  modest  oil  -  lamp, 
whose  flickering  light  danced  in  curious  shadows 
on  the  whitewashed  walls,  which  had  for  their  only 
ornament  a  huge  cross  of  common  black  wood.  So 
they  seated  themselves  at  the  deal  table,  and  the 
confession  began. 

Renato  was  in  a  peculiar  predicament:  the  last 
time  he  had  confessed  to  Father  Bruno  was  the  day 
before  he  had  definitely  left  the  Seminary,  and  since 
then  he  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  unburdening 
himself  of  all  that  weighed  on  his  mind.  While  he 
was  travelling  through  Europe,  partly  on  account 
of  his  promise  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
those  who  might  strengthen  him  in  his  religious 
convictions,  and  partly  because  Segni  took  good  care 
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not  to  afford  him  any  opportunities,  Renato  had 
not  confessed,  the  weekly  conversations  with  Father 
Beerikx  at  the  "  Accademia  "  being  hardly  conducive 
to  what  might  be  called  an  exchange  of  soul. 

So,  for  the  first  time  since  new  ideals  and 
observations  had  presented  themselves  to  his  atten- 
tion, he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  some  one 
who  possessed  the  double  qualification  of  being 
priest  and  friend.  Father  Bruno,  on  the  other  hand 
during  the  three  years  that  had  elapsed,  had  become,' 
if  possible,  even  more  narrow  in  his  religious  ideas^ 
but  also  his  faith  had  grown  in  directness  and  eleva- 
tion. The  old  ascetic  was  as  tremendously  in  earnest 
as  any  friar  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  absolutely 
Ignorant  of  the  tortuous  systems  and  motives  which 
had  become  so  familiar  to  his  young  penitent  during 
his  stay  at  the  "Accademia  Vaticana." 

Renato  began  by  telling  of  his  journeys,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  he  had  been  submitted;  but 
he  spoke  of  them  with    so   much   contempt, '  that 
Father  Bruno  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
pronounce  his   usual    diatribe  concerning  the  help 
which  Woman  always  gives  to  her  willing  ally,  the 
Devil.     For  the  first,  and  only  time,  he  mentioned 
the  fact  of  his  acquaintance  with  Alma,  and  of  their 
intimacy,  and  of  what  she  had  said.    At  the  same 
time,  Renato  drew  such  a  portrait  of  the  aspect  and 
bearing  of   the  child  that   his  confessor  not  only 
failed    to    reprove    him,  but    remained   wondrously 
silent;    so  silent,  in  fact,  that  Renato  looked   up 
and  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  little  oil- lamp  was 
struck  to  see  that  two  large  tears,  unchecked,  ran 
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slowly  down  the  emaciated  cheeks  of  his  confessor. 
Father  Bruno's  tone,  as  he  said  softly,  "  Go  on,  my 
son!"  was  the  revelation  of  a  long-forgotten  past; 
and  Renato's  words  had  in  some  way  reawakened 
a  memory  of  the  secret  which  had  led  the  old 
monk  to  renounce  the  world— was  it  to  expiate,  or 
to  forget?  Who  can  say?  With  increased  tender- 
ness and  respect  in  his  manner,  the  younger  man 
made  no  effort  by  indirect  questions  about  his  own 
personal  case  to  penetrate  that  secret  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  time,  and  perhaps  remorse.  But 
he  felt  that  his  remembrance  of  the  lovely  child 
would  remain  unchallenged  in  his  soul,  if  a  severe, 
nay,  pitiless  censor  such  as  Father  Bruno  did  not 
see  fit  to  make  a  single  remark  on  the  subject.  It 
never  struck  him  that  this  silence  in  itself  could  be 
taken  as  a  powerful  argument  against  the  heartless, 
self-seeking  isolation  of  the  priesthood,  nor  that  an 
element  of  human  and  personal  despair  was  the  real 
secret  motive  of  many  a  saint. 

But  this  emotion,  concentrated  and  jealously 
hidden  as  it  was,  did  not  last  long,  and  Renato 
detailed  to  Father  Bruno  the  discourse  of  Professor 
Segni,  delivered  to  him  shortly  before  his  ordination. 
Here  the  Salvatorist  Brother  vigorously  traversed 
all  the  assertions  of  the  Professor,  and  proved  to 
Renato  that  the  true  lovers  of  Italy  had  always 
been  the  Popes,  whose  ideal  was  a  sublime  Christian 
Empire  with  its  throne  in  Rome,  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  the  Italians  the  pillars  of  that  throne 
and  i;s  sacred  guard.  His  conception  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  temperament  and  his  tendencies; 
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the  aggressive  spirit  of  an    Inquisitor  was  in  him 
and   this    theocratic    ideal   was    the    natural    result 
of  his  turn   of  thought.      As   to   Science,  and  the 
Scientists   whom    the    Church    had    imprisoned    or 
tortured,    his    explanations    were    of   the    simplest 
He  flatly  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  what 
the  enemies  of   the   Church  asserted ;   but   if  in   a 
certain  number  of  cases  the  Church  had  condemned 
and  executed,  she  was  perfectly  right  in  so  doing 
as  she  alone  was   infallible,  all -knowing  and   all-' 
seeing ;  and  the  teachings  which  sapped  the  founda- 
tions  of  the   Faith   must  be  destroyed,  with   those 
who  divulged  and  taught   them,  ferro  et  igne.     As 
such    he    described    all    doctrines    which    were   not 
approved  by  the  Church. 

But  when  Renato  told  him  of  his  doubts  about 
the  actions  of  the  Vatican  in  other  countries,  and 
of  what  he  had  heard  discussed  while  at  the 
"Accademia,"  the  answer  he  received  was  typical 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 

"  My  son,"  he  said.  "  it  is  not  for  a  poor  monk,  lost 
m  this  little    valley  of   Umbria,   to    discuss  those 
doubts.    They,  in  their  essence,  do  not  pertain  to 
the  spiritual  advice  which  is  alone  to  be  administered 
by  a  confessor.     They  belong  to  that  outside  world 
which,  in  the  earnestness  of  my  affection  for  thee  I 
have  always  advised   thee   to   shun.     God  and  the 
Church  can  be  faithfully  and    isefully  served  by  a 
priest  in  many,  many  manners;  but  remember  that 
the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  a  minister 
are  simple  and  circumscribed,  and  can  be  epitomised 
in  this  ore  word:  Prayer!     Of  course,  it  is  glorious 
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to  fight  with  all  arms  the  enemies  of  our  Church, 
who  are  likewise  the  enemies  of  God,  because  we 
must  not  distinguish  one  from  the  other ;  and  perhaps 
thy  intelligence  renders  thee  singularly  fitted  for 
that  work.  But  if  thou  hast  the  honest  doubts  thou 
hast  spoken  of — that  is  to  say,  if  thou  fearest  to 
harm  thy  country,  thy  course  is  simple  and  clear: 
restrict  thyself  to  the  work  of  shepherding  souls ;  it 
is  modest  and  obscure,  but  it  will  bring  to  thee  the 
purest  and  noblest  of  all  satisfactions,  and  is,  after 
all,  the  first  duty  of  a  really  good  priest." 

Thus  the  confession  came  to  an  end,  not,  however, 
before  Father  Bruno  had  found  an  opportunity,  in 
his  usual  passionate  style,  of  again  warning  Renato 
against  women.  He  then  pronounced  the  words  of  the 
Absolution,  and  at  the  "  Oremus  "  they  knelt  together 
in  prayer,  confessor  and  penitent,  side  by  side. 

The  next  morning  Renato  celebrated  his  first  Mass 
in  the  familiar  chapel  in  which  as  a  child  he  had 
so  often  prayed.  Once  more  he  saw  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  Madonna,  with  the  rich  jewelled  tiara  on 
the  golden  hair ;  it  appeared  to  smile  on  him  from 
amidst  the  clouds  of  incense  rising  from  the  censers, 
and  again  the  organ  and  choir  intoned  the  sublime 
Ave  Maris  Stella  of  Pergolesi.  Carried  away  by 
his  impressionable  temperament,  he  celebrated  the 
Mass  as  in  a  dream,  and  was  so  absorbed  and  lost 
in  the  fantastic  world  of  his  own  imagination,  that 
Father  Bruno,  who  was  sending  as  his  acolyte,  had 
repeatedly  to  pull  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  vestments 
to  recall  him  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

In  this  first  Mass  Renato  arrived  at  the  culminating 
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point  of  his  youth ;  he  was  still  immersed  in  the 
boundless  sea  of  dreams  in  which  everything  had 
conspired  to  launch  him.  But,  somehow,  in  the 
secret  fastness  of  his  innermost  soul,  there  was  an 
indistinct  feeling  that  something  had  ended  in  his 
existence,  something  that  would  nevermore  return ; 
that  what  he  had  before  considered  as  the  goal  of 
his  life,  was  simply  its  turning-point,  and  that  at  this 
moment,  this  moment  only,  the  true  battle  of  life  had 
begun,  the  battle  from  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  by  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  world. 
This  feeling,  although  inexplicable  even  to  himself, 
was  instinctive,  and  gave  at  once  to  his  expres- 
sion a  new  dignity  and  gravity,  so  that  when  he 
again  resumed  his  ordinary  garb,  Renato  the 
boy  had  disappeared  for  ever  to  give  place  to  the 
man. 

After  the  Mass  there  was,  of  course,  the  usual 
banquer,  wim  a  speech  from  the  i  .bbot,  who  greatly 
complimmted  the  new  priest,  and  alluded  without 
reserve  to  his  future  advancement,  saying  that  Todi 
would  somo  day  be  proud  to  number  him  among 
her  most  noted  and  worthy  sons.  Renato  answered 
in  a  few  words,  in  which  he  thanked  the  Reverend 
Fathers  for  the  tender  care  they  had  taken  of  his 
youth,  and  for  the  precious  teachings  he  had  received 
from  them  ;  but  he  did  not  allude  in  the  slightecc  -o 
his  future  career,  for  the  confession  with  Father  'irur-' 
had  more  than  ever  confirmed  him  in  his  decisi.>n  no. 
to  follow  his  grand-uncle's  advice.  A  shepherd  of 
souls  he  would  be,  and  naught  else. 

The  moment  now  arrived  when    be  had  to  bid 
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farewell  to  the  Monastery,  and  the  leave  -  taking 
was  most  tender  and  affectionate ;  but,  unknown 
to  himself,  he  was  influenced  by  that  new  feeling 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  it  was 
almost  with  a  sensation  of  relief  that  he  entered 
the  fly  and  drove  back  to  the  railway  station. 

In  the  big  post-carriage  he  found  that  almost  all 

the  places  had  been  occupied  by  an  English  family, 

and    among   the   children    a    young   girl   of   about 

fourteen  who  reminded  him  strangely  of  Alma ;  this 

memory,  so  sweet  and  sad,  almost  overmastered  him, 

and,  in  order  to  hide  his  emotion,  he  was  obliged 

to  affect  an  overwhelming  interest  in  the  landscape. 

The  impression  of  Alma's  personality  had  been  so 

powerful,  he  had  unwittingly  imbibed   so   many  of 

tb*^  child's  ideals,  that  his  heart  yearned  intensely 

towards  her,  and   sh'    was  the   motive   power  that 

would  govern  his  fu    >e  life.     This  influence  was  all 

the  more  penetratin^   and  effective,  because,  as  yet, 

he  was  totally  unaware  of  it. 

The  day  after  h's  return  to  Rome  he  had  a 
serious  conversation  with  his  grand-uncle  regarding 
what  he  in';ended  to  do  in  the  future.  The  Cardinal, 
firm  in  his  decision  that  his  nephew  should  follow 
the  career  in  which  he  himself  had  won  golden 
honours,  painted  in  the  most  glowing  colours  all 
that  awaited  the  young  man  in  the  diplomatic 
career  of  the  Vatican. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  old  and  imperious 
prelate  found  himself  resisted  by  Renato's  quiet, 
respectful,  but  most  resolute  decision  not  to  follow 
in    those    footsteps.     Strengthened    by    the    advice 
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given  him  by  Father  Bruno,  he  had  excellent  reasons 
not  to  accept  the  counsel  of  the  Cardinal,  and  he 
clearly  expressed  them.  The  Cardinal  prayed,  then 
ordered,  and  finally  raved  and  thundered,  but  to 
no  effect ;  Renato  kept  to  his  decision  with  the  same 
silent  and  meek  tenacity  with  which  he  had  fought 
against  everything  that  opposed  his  entering  the 
Seminary  and  the  priesthood. 

For  some  time  Cardinal  Bredana  let  his  nephew 
feel  the  weight  of  his  displeasure ;  he  seldom  spoke 
to  him,  and  only  in  the  dzrtest  and  most  perfunctory 
manner ;  but,  seeing  that  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  and 
that  the  young  man  gave  no  signs  of  relenting  or 
changing  his  mind,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
most  cherished   hopes.     He  decided  within  himself 
that    this  objection   to    the  diplomatic    career  was 
a  proof  of  deficient   intelligence,  and    that  it   was 
better  not  to  think  of  it  any  longer.     Something 
else   must   be   found,  and   it  immediately  came  to 
his  mind  that   Renato  might  be  induced  to  enter 
the  "palatine"  career;    that   is   to  say,  the   Papal 
court.      But   his  first  repulse  had  made  him   more 
prudent,  and  he  now  went  to  work  more  cautiously, 
for  he  feared  that  even  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
"young  fool,"  as  he  now  called  Renato. 

He  began  by  sending  him  almost  daily  to  "  Court," 
as  the  denizens  of  the  Vatican  style  it,  with  notes 
and  verbal  messages  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
high  dignitaries  there.  Renato  showed  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  functions  the  greatest  attention 
and  diligence ;  and  his  bearing  was  so  full  of  quiet 
dignity  that  it  even   impressed    the  prelates,  who, 
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despite  themselves,  felt  the  magnetism  of  his  person- 
ality. But  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  curved 
backs  and  grovelling  flattery,  they  ended  by  disliking 
him.  Cardinal  Bredana  counselled  Renato  "to  keep 
his  '.ars  open  and  his  mouth  shut."  The  admoni- 
ilra  \  ^  literally  followed,  especially  the  last  part; 
■iv  .  when  he  returned  from  his  daily  visits  to 
it''  .  .rious  offices  of  the  Vatican,  he  remained 
.;a  <.*  as  a  Bsh  concerning  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  notwithstanding  the  various  questions  of  the 
Cardinal. 

One  day  an  important  nomination  was  in  question, 
one  in  which  the  Cardinal  was  especially  interested. 
Knowing  that  his  nephew  had  been  casually  present 
when  certain  pourparlers  had  gone  on  in  one  of 
the  offices,  so  that  he  must  surely  be  well  posted 
as  to  who  the  successful  candidate  might  be,  he 
asked  him  unabashed  a  direct  question,  to  which 
he  received  no  response.  This  so  angered  the  old 
Cardinal  that  he  lost  all  patience,  and  cried  out : 

"  It  is  not  credible  !  Thou  hast  really  neither  heard 
nor  seen  anything  that  might  interest  me?  Dost 
thou  believe  that  I  send  thee  to  Court  only  as  a 
letter- beare r  ?  A  servant  could  do  that  as  well, 
and  even  better  than  thou !  Canst  thou  never  learn 
how  to  push  thyself?" 

At  this  reprimand  Renato,  looking  his  grand- 
uncle  full  in  the  face,  replied  : 

"  No,  your  Eminence,  I  will  never  learn  to  play 
the  spy ! " 

This  answer  so  astounded  the  Cardinal,  that  for 
once  he  had  no  strength  left  to  fall  into  one  of  his 
towering  rages. 
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Despite  this,  however,  the  Cardinal  did  not  abandon 
his  plan  of  placing  Renato  in  the  direct  service  of 
the  Vatican  ;  and  with  this  in  view,  he  decided  to 
introduce  him  into  Society.     Nothing  was  more  easy, 
for  the  Cardinal  Brrdana  was  a  prime  favourite  in 
the  drawing-rooms   of  the  "  black "   aristocracy,   in 
the  diplomatic  circles  of  the  Vatican  Embassies,  and 
among  those  noble  or  very  wealthy  cosmopolitans 
who  come  to  Rome  to  be  in  touch  with  and  obtain 
special  favours  for  services  rendered  to  the  Church. 
It  was  enough  for  the  Cardinal  to  mention  casually 
that   he  had  stopping  with   him  a   young   priest,  a 
relative  of  high  birth,  and  immediately  Renato  found 
himself  overwhelmed   with   invitations.     The  young 
man   allowed    his   uncle  to  take  him   wherever   he 
chose,  though   in  the  beginning  he  felt   rather   un- 
comfortable, not   having   been  accustomed   to   meet 
so   many   people.     Happily,  his   inborn    grace    and 
distinction    prevented    him    from    committing    any 
social    errors,  as    he    might    easily   otherwise    have 
done,  and  very  soon  "old  Bredana's  nephew"  was 
voted  quite  a  success. 

But  from  the  very  first  day  in  which  he  pene- 
trated this  elect  and  select  society  of  men  and 
women,  whom  in  his  ignorance  he  had  idealised, 
and  to  whom  he  had  attributed  the  perfection  of 
virtue  and  intelligence,  he  was  doomed  to  serious 
disappointment.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  own 
eyes!  Ikautiful  women,  covered  with  diarT.^nds, 
and  dressed  almost  as  showil>  as  the  cocottes  he 
had  seen  at  Paris,  at  Nice,  and  at  Monte  Carlo, 
unhesitatingly  exposed  to  view  their  bare  arms  and 
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bosoms,  and,  assuming  attitudes  which  called  violent 
blushes  to  his  cheeks,  they  chatted,  flirted,  and  ogled 
quite  as  openly  as  those  from  whom,  some  time 
ago,  he  had  recoiled  with  horror.  And  what  was 
still  worse,  he  saw  cardinals,  monsignori,  and  other 
high  ecclesiastics,  all  prelates  of  whom  he  had  often 
heard,  and  whom  he  thought  models  of  sanctity 
and  austerity,  chatting,  ogling,  and  flirting  with 
these  women,  vying  with  each  other  for  their 
favours. 

The  first  blush  returned  even  more  painfully  and 
intensely  to  his  cheeks,  so  that  the  Cardinal,  suspect- 
ing what  was  going  on  in  his  nephew's  brain,  sharply 
pinched  his  arm  and  murmured  in  his  ear : 

"Do  me  the  favour  of  not  showing  every  one 
what  an  egregious  ass  thou  art;"  a  phrase  which 
undoubtedly  served  to  intensify  the  impression  just 
received. 

But  Renato  had  no  further  time  for  reflection,  as 
at  that  moment  his  uncle,  with  his  most  engaging 
smile,  asked  permission  of  a  dark  statuesque  beauty 
to  introduce  his  nephew.  The  permission  having 
been  graciously  granted,  Eredana  returned  to  the 
young  priest,  and  whispered: 

"I'm  going  to  introduce  thee  to  the  Princess  of 

Z ;  and  if  thou  desirest  to  stand  well  in   the 

eyes  of  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  remember  it  all 
depends  on  the  impression  thou  makest  on  her." 

In  two  minutes  Renato  found  himself  conversing 
with  the  celebrated  beauty,  who,  as  all  knew,  for 
years  had  been  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  a 
powerful  Emperor,  and  had  suddenly  put  an  end 
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to  the  relationship  to  live  in  Rome.  She  was 
all  -  powerful  with  the  Pope,  universally  admired 
by  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  it  was 
most  openly  whispered  that  the  great  English 
aristocrat,  Cardinal  Hastings,  the  Chamberlain,  was 
her  lover. 

The  Princess,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  brilliant 
women  of  her  time,  immediately  took  a  desperate 
fancy  for  the  beautiful  face  of  the  young  priest.  She 
also  penetrated  his  transparent  soul,  and  recognising 
that  his  religious  ardour  and  his  sensitiveness  were 
unfeigned,  she  decided  that  it  would  be  a  novel 
and  thrilling  sensation  to  tempt  him  to  sin.  It  is 
true  that  she  was  more  than  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  but  her  beauty  and  fascination  were 
such  as  triumphantly  defy  the  ravages  of  time. 
She  took  every  opportunity  to  have  him  with  her ; 
she  chose  him  as  her  confessor,  and  spoke  of 
him  in  such  terms  that  the  eyes  of  the  Vatican 
world  looked  with  intense  interest  towards  the  new 
"star"  which  had  risen  on  its  horizon,  for  none 
doubted  that  the  "chosen"  of  the  Princess  would 
make  a  triumphant  and  lightning-like  progress. 

Old  Cardinal  Bredana  simply  rubbed  his  hands 
and  smiled ;  he  thought  to  himself  that  Renato, 
after  all,  was  not  quite  the  ass  he  seemed,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  preferment  he 
had  chosen  was  more  speedy  and  agreeable  than 
diplomacy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  idea  that  his  nephew  was  paying 
off  on  that  "guardsman" — as  he  called  Cardinal 
Hastings — an  old  personal  grudge  that  he  bore  him. 
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The  intercourse  between  the  Princess  and  Renato 
was  most  curious ;  the  innocent  and  guileless  boy 
was  nothing  less  than  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  stager,  who,  to  pass  the  time,  made  him 
the  central  figure  in  a  most  amusing  comedy.  She 
was  the  penitent  Magdalen ;  and  as  such,  when  they 
were  alone  in  her  private  oratory,  which  was  a  most 
voluptuous  appartement,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
bathed  his  hands  with  tears  and  kisses,  telling  him 
that  she  craved  his  divine  love,  and  appeared  to  listen 
with  rapt  attention  to  his  earnest  exhortations,  and 
with  a  palpitating  heart  drink  in  his  words  of  hope 
and  comfort. 

At  last,  one  day  she  decided  that  her  conquest 
was  assured,  and  during  confession,  while  on  the 
altar  of  the  oratory  masses  of  flowers  were  exhal- 
ing their  exquisite  perfume,  the  penitent,  more 
lovely  than  usual,  and  seemingly  struggling  with 
some  deep  emotion,  suddenly  lost  all  restraint  over 
herself,  encircled  Renato's  neck  with  her  magnificent 
arms,  and  whispered  mad  words  of  passion  in  his  ear. 

The  young  priest  became  as  pale  as  death ;  without 
one  word  he  thrust  her  from  him,  and  rose  to  leave 
the  oratory.  She  desperately  tried  to  hold  him  back, 
but  Renato  pushed  her  away,  and  in  a  tone  never  to 
be  forgotten,  pronounced  the  terrible  words : 

"Away  .  .  .  Jezebel!" 

Cardinal  Bredana  was  comfortably  ensconced  in 
the  big  armchair  of  his  library,  reading  a  "  naughty  " 
French  novel,  and  sipping  his  afternoon  draught  of 
old  Frascati,  when  the  door  was  violently  thrust  open, 
and  Renato  rushed  in.     He  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
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of  the  Cardinal,  and  amidst  a  hurricane  of  sobs 
related  what  had  happened.  The  Cardinal  flew  into 
a  wild  rage. 

"What  kind  of  a  man  art  thou?"  he  screamed. 
"A  damned  idiot,  I  should  say,  and  nothing  else! 
Thy  fortune  was  made;  in  thy  insanity  thou  hast 
thrown  it  away!  It  was  an  awful  penance,  was  it 
not,  to  which  thou  wast  asked  to  submit?  Idiot 
Idiot!     Treble  idiot!" 

Renato  at  first  thought  that  the  Cardinal  had  com- 
pletely misunderstocJ  what  he  had  said,  because  of 
the  confused  narration  his  emotion  had  caused  him 
to  give  of  the  facts,  and  he  began  his  story  again, 
entering  into  more  minute  particulars,  with  the  result 
that  the  Cardinal,  beside  himself  with  wrath,  inter- 
rupted him  with  unprecedented  violence,  and  called 
him  names  wholly  unfit  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  a 
luminary  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Again  he 
repeated  that  it  was  only  his  stupid  scruples  which 
had  prevented  him  at  his  early  age  from  conquering 
one  of  the  most  enviable  positions  at  Court,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  from  having  for  his  "penitent" 
(and  the  tone  in  which  that  word  was  accentuated 
meant  volumes)  the  handsomest,  most  considered, 
and  most  powerful  woman  in  Catholicity. 

At  these  words,  which  uncovered  to  Renato's 
horrified  eyes  an  abyss  of  shame  and  corruption, 
the  young  man  rose  to  his  feet,  paler  and  even  more 
trembling  than  when  he  had  thrust  away  from  him 
the  depraved  temptress.  He  felt  as  if  something 
had  suddenly  snapped  in  his  heart;  but  he  waited 
until  that  horrible  flux  of  words,  which  his  uncle  was 
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vomiting  forth,  should  finish,  then,  with  a  low,  broken 
voice,  he  slowly  said  : 

"  If  your  Eminence  will  permit  it,  I  would  desire 
to  leave  Rome  at  once,  and  enter  seriously  upon  the 
work  I  have  chosen— that  of  ministering  to  souls.  I 
humbly  crave  that  your  Eminence  would  send  me 
to  some  poor  Diocese,  where  I  could  get  practical 
experience." 

The  tone  was  so  changed,  the  face  of  the  young 
man  had  assumed  so  stern  an  expression,  his  beautiful, 
flashing  eyes  looked  so  fearlessly  and  penetratingly 
into  those  of  his  uncle,  that  the  Cardinal  felt  he  had 
overstepped  himself,  and  consequently  became  even 
more  angry.     He  cried  to  the  impassive  young  priest, 
who  stood  erect  and  severe  on  the  threshold,  that 
he  might  go  at  once,  as  the  only  thing  he  was  fit 
for  was  to  be  vicar  of  a  miserable  country  parish, 
with  the  possibility  of  being  some  day  "  Arciprete " 
(something  equivalent  to  the  position  of  a  "Rural 
Dean  ").    He  then  pointed  to  the  door,  and,  in  a  voice 
full  of  concentrated  fury,  told  him  that  next  morning 
he  should  receive  his  orders. 

Poor  Renato!  When  he  retired  to  the  luxurious 
room  he  was  going  to  leave  for  ever  his  heart  was 
heavy ;  and,  more  terrible  than  all,  he  could  not  find 
the  force  or  inclination  to  seek  refuge  in  prayer. 
One  of  his  dearest  illusions  had  been  destroyed  for 
ever,  that  concerning  the  sanctity  of  life  and  purity 
of  intentions  of  the  clergy  surrounding  the  supreme 
altar  of  the  Church.  He  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears,  and  nothing  could 
restore  his  confidence  in  them.     Again,  by  a  reflex 
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action,  he  felt  that  the  edifice  he  had  so  carefully 
erected  in  his  heart  was  being  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations,  and  the  first  doubt  thus  entered  his 
heart,  and  penetrated  into  the  inviolable  fastness  of 
his  soul. 

At  last  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  side 
of  his  bed,  and  tried  to  wrestle  in  prayer,  but  it  was 
a  new  experience  to  him;  there  was  no  longer  the 
sensuous    rapture   of   olden    times,  only  a  painful, 
stubborn  struggle  with  all  that  surged  within  him  ; 
and  something  in  his  own  soul  seemed  to  whisper 
that  perhaps  he  had  really  been  cowardly,  egoistic, 
and  imprudent.     Habit,  however,  is  a  second  nature, 
and  after  a  while  the  familiar  words  of  prayer  had 
their  accustomed  effect,  and   the  exhaustion  whicn 
he  attributed  to  the  grace  of  faith  calmed  his  over- 
wrought nerves,  and  so  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  if  the  higher  prelates  were  false  and 
unworthy  of  their  calling,  they  would  have  to  pay 
for   it  when   the  day  of  reck    ling  came,  that  the 
Faith  and   the   Church   were    not    responsible,   and 
remained  untouched,  although  their  exponents  were 
steeped  in  impurity.     So,  when  he  retired  to  bed  at 
a  late  hour,  he  fell  into  his  usual  childlike  slumber, 
and  unconsciously  he  twice   repeated   the   name  of 
"Alma"  as  an   antidote   to  all   the  poison  he  had 
absorbed  during  that  day. 

The  next  morning  his  uncle's  chaplain  handed 
him  a  large  envelope  which  bore  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  Bishop  of  Sorrento.  He  had  been 
named  Secretary  to  Monsignor  Evaristo  Cavaturo, 
titular  of  that  Diocese;  and  he  was  told  that   he 
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must  rejoin  his  post  immediately.  This  bishop  was 
called  upon  to  teach  Don  Renato  Rinaldi  his 
pastoral  duties,  with  the  special  recommendation 
that  the  new  secretary  must  be  pitilessly  subjected 
to  the  hardest  and  most  thankless  work,  as  his 
position  at  Sorrento  must  be  considered  almost  in 
the  light  of  a  punishment. 

However,  the  pleasure  of  escaping  from  Rome 
was  so  great  that  Renato  did  not  worry  himself 
about  these  orders;  he  was  going  to  begin  life  in 
earnest,  and  he  did  not  object  to  hard  discipline  and 
fatiguing  work.  And,  furthermore,  he  was  young 
and  full  of  hope ;  so,  after  taking  leave  of  his  uncle, 
who  greeted  him  with  a  scowl  and  a  sneer,  both  of 
which  he  apparently  ignored,  he  embarked  with  his 
trunks  in  a  cab.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  station 
to  secure  his  place  in  the  morning  express  for  Naples, 
he  was  almost  gay ;  and  when  the  train  started,  Renato 
put  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  window  to  bid 
a  long  farewell  to  the  Eternal  City. 

The  enormous  dome  of  St  Peter's  and  the  colossal 
fabric  of  the  Vatican  once  more  appeared  to  him 
bathed  in  a  glory  of  light,  and  glittering  as  if 
made  of  molten  gold;  but  alas!  the  fascination 
they  had  exercised  over  him  when  he  entered 
Rome,  had  vanished.  He  heaved  a  great  sigh  ar  he 
recalled  all  that  had  occurred  to  dissipate  his  first 
illusions,  and  he  sat  far  back  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage  considering  what  his  future  would  be,  and 
wondering  as  to  what  might  await  him  in  Sorrento. 
Immersed  in  these  thoughts,  the  journey  was  over 
before  he  realised  it,  and  he  had  just  time  to  rush 
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in  a  carrozzella  from  the  station  to  the  pier  where 
he  had  to  take  the  last  afternoon  boat  for  Sorrento. 
He  therefore  had  no  chance  of  seeing  Naples,  but 
in  exchange  he  had  the  magic  view  of  the  bay,  of 
its  shores  and  islands,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  their 
wondrous  beauty. 

Seated  at  the  poop,  near  the  flagstaff,  from  which 
the  Italian  flag  was  lazily  streaming,  he  looked  back 
and  saw  that  marvellous  scene,  with   the  monster 
Vesuvius  frowning  down   upon  it,  as   if  it  were  a 
prey  at  its  mercy.     Then  the  cries  of  a  circling  gull 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  saw   Capri,   Ischia, 
and  Procida  emerging  from  a  sea  of  purple  and 
of  gold,  while  Castellamare  and  Sorrento  were  lost 
in  the  growing  shadows.      The  loveliness  of  that 
scene  impressed  Renato  so  profoundly  that  he  ever 
remembered   his   first  view  of  the  Bay  of   Naples, 
and  in  after  years  he  wondered  why  that  view  alone 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  reveal  to  him  the  truth 
he  was  so  painfully  seeking! 

He  was  so  immersed  in  his  contemplation  that 
when  the  boat  stopped  at  Sorrento  to  leave  its 
passengers  the  ticket  collector  was  repeatedly  obliged 
to  call  the  "  Reverendo's  "  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  must  land.  Thus  rather  rudely  brought  back  to 
the  necessities  of  the  moment,  he  wended  his  way 
along  the  little  landing-stage,  crowded  by  number- 
ess  beggars  and  loafers,  left  his  luggage  at  the  cloak- 
room, and  of  the  first  decent  -  looking  man  he  met 
asked  his  way  to  the  Episcopal  Residence.  The 
man  he  had  singled  out  was  evidently  not  an  admirer 
of  the  Church,  for  he  gave  Renato  a  comprehensive 
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and  scornful  look  from  head  to  foot,  and  most  curtly 
told  him  to  take  the  first  street  on  the  right,  and  then 
the  second  on  the  right  again. 

Renato  thanked  him  courteously,  and  after  five 
minutes'  walk  found  himself  in  a  narrow  and  dark 
alley,  between  high  and  moss-grown  walls,  before 
the  half-opened  gateway  of  a  dilapidated  old  palace, 
surmounted  by  the  episcopal  insignia  roughly  carved 
on  the  stone  arch  of  the  entrance.  The  massive 
wooden  gate  badly  needed  a  coat  of  paint,  and 
beyond  it  he  could  see  a  narrow  courtyard  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  portico  resting  on  thick,  squat 
granite  pillars.  That  sombre  entrance  seemed  to 
be  covered  with  the  damp  and  filth  of  centuries, 
and  Renato,  coming  in  from  the  warm  sun  and 
balmy  atmosphere  of  that  splendid  September  after- 
noon, shivered  all  over.  There  was  not  a  soul 
visible,  not  even  the  habitual  portinajo,  to  be 
found  without  exception  in  all  Italian  houses;  but 
a  broad  stone  staircase  with  a  heavy  balustrade 
could  be  seen  from  under,  the  portico,  and  up  these 
stairs  Penato  went.  The  long,  narrow  steps  were 
shiny  with  use,  and  so  worn  away  in  the  middle 
that  the  ascent  was  nei^^'^er  pleasant  nor  easy,  the 
accumulated  dirt  of  ages  king  them  very  slippery, 
and  by  no  means  safe.  >  appily  he  did  not  have 
to  mount  very  high,  for  at  the  second  landing  the 
visitor  found  himself  confronted  with  a  massive  door 
of  carved  black  oak,  which  recalled  those  of  the 
sacristies  of  cathedrals.  At  the  side  of  this  door, 
in  the  deepening  twilight,  Renato  had  the  glimpse 
of  an  iron  bell-handle  embedded  in  the  wall,  and 
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after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  caught  hold  of  it  and 
gave  it  a  strong  and  hearty  pull.  Immediately  a 
loud  and  unearthly  jingling  re-echoed  through  the  old 
Palace.  This  was  so  unexpected  that  for  a  second 
he  was  really  startled,  and  stood  penitently  listening 
to  the  discordant  sounds  he  had  unwittingly  evoked. 

After  a  long  wait,  when  he  was  just  considering 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  ring  once  more, 
he  heard  a  heavy  and  shuffling  step  approach  the 
door ;  it  was  slowly  unlocked,  and  opened  with  great 
precaution.  The  man  who  acted  as  butler,  was 
probably  also  the  sacristan,  and  in  an  insolent  and 
annoyed  tone  he  asked  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  which 
was  more  forcible  than  polite,  if  the  town  was  on 
fire  and  what  was  wanted. 

Renato,  who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  ignore 
the  moods  of  servants,  replied  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  for  Monsignor  Cavaturo  from  Rome,  and 
wished  to  see  him  immediately.  These  words  were 
accompanied  by  a  glance  so  haughty  and  command- 
ing that  even  this  miserable  creature  recognised  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  superior;  and,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner  and  an  obsequious  bow, 
he  opened  the  door  wide  and  invited  Renato  to 
enter. 

When  the  servant  had  disappeared,  Renato  looked 
curiously  round  the  room  in  which  he  found  himself. 
It  was  a  large,  square  hall,  with  a  lofty  ceiling,  and 
three  high  narrow  windows  looking  out  on  the  moss- 
grown  alley  by  which  he  had  reached  the  Palace. 
The  rafters  and  beams  of  the  ceiling  as  well  as  the 
walls  had  been  painted  a  dingy  yellow ;   the  floor 
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was  of  red  tiles,  many  of  which  were  broken  and 
some  missing.  The  only  furniture  that  this  ante- 
room contained  were  four  deal  cassafanchi  painted 
to  imitate  oak,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  big  copper 
brasero,  in  a  white  wooden  frame,  in  which  a  little 
heap  of  last  winter's  ashes  still  remained  a  spot  of 
white  upon  the  dull  red  of  the  floor.  On  one  of  the 
window-sills  a  huge  white  and  yellow  cat  sat  lazily 
washing  its  face,  now  and  then  pausing  to  look 
distrustfully  at  the  intruder. 

Renato,  when  he  first  entered  the  room,  heard  a 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  neighbouring  apartment; 
I.  at  the  sound  had  become  gradually  more  audible,' 
and  now  they  had  reached  such  a  height  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  parties  were  having  a  pitched 
battle;  in  another  place  it  would  certainly  have 
been  considered  necessary  to  call  the  police.  In  the 
midst  of  this  hubbub  Renato's  name  and  that  of 
his  uncle  were  frequently  pronounced ;  and  it  was 
not  a  little  embarrassing  to  the  young  man  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
hear  words  perhaps  not  meant  for  his  ears.  Renato 
was  seriously  considering  how  he  could  advise  them 
of  his  presence,  when  the  butler-sacristan  returned. 
He  was  quite  purple  in  the  face,  due  partly  to  the 
heat  of  the  argument  in  which  he  had  participated, 
and  partly  to  his  efforts  to  pull  on  a  faded  liverj^ 
which  had  visibly  become  too  narrow  for  his  un- 
wieldy form.  His  supercilious  manner  had  entirely 
vanished,  and  it  was  with  a  most  humble  and  respect- 
ful bow,  that  he  requested  "His  Excellency  the 
Signor  Marchesino"  to  excuse  the  delay,  and  enter 
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the  drawing-room,  where  "Monsignorc  the  Bishop" 
was  impatiently  awaiting  him. 

So  saying,  with  a  ^^rand  flourish  he  threw  open 
the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  ushered 
Renato  into  a  snuffy  little  parlour  in  which  three 
priests  were  assembled.  All  three  simultaneously 
rose  to  their  feet  when  Renato  entered  as  if  they 
had  been  set  on  springs.  One,  a  giant,  weighing  at 
least  twenty  stone,  and  clothed  in  a  shabby  and 
much -used  black  gown,  ornamented  with  dirty 
violet  pipings,  constellated  with  spots  of  snuff  and 
grease,  was  evidently  the  Bishop ;  he  gree  ed  Renato 
in  a  loud,  coarse  voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
his  heels : 

"Welcome,  Don  Renato,  welcome!  Please  sit 
down.  You  must  find  this  a  miserable  hovel  after 
the  Palace  of  the  'Eminentissimo'  Cardinal  Bredana, 
your  illustrious  uncle.  But  we  are  living  in  trouble- 
some times  for  our  poor  Church,  and  we  are  forced 
to  submit  to  the  persecutions  of  the  infidels.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  Don  Eusebio  Maldifassi, 
our  Vicar  -  General  and  Principal  of  the  Diocesan 
Seminary,  and  Don  Francesco  Ebposito,  the  plucky 
Editor-in-Chief  of  r  ecclesiastical  paper,  the 
Corriere  Cattolico." 

The  two  other  priests  bowed  profoundly,  with  a 
smile  full  of  servile  adulation,  and  Renato  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  their  faces:  one,  lantern- 
jawed,  gaunt  and  bony,  appeared  to  have  been  hewn 
with  a  blunt  axe  out  of  a  log  of  yellow  pine ;  while 
the  other,  much  younger,  small,  corpulent,  sleek 
and  greasy-looking,  was  endowed  with  two  shifty 
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black  eyci,  the  neck  of  a  bull,  and  a  general  expression 
of  base  and  repulsive  sensuality. 

After  exchanging  the  habitual  civllltfes,  Renato 
saw  on  a  green  table  near  by  a  confusion  of 
cards  and  markers,  and  easily  understood  that  he 
had  perhaps  inopportunely  disturbed  an  interesting 
little  game.  The  Bishop  rattle^'  on  in  an  aimless 
manner  about  the  weather  and  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  then 
suddenly,  with  a  violence  which  made  Renato  start 
from  his  chair,  he  cried  :  "  Martha !  Martha ! "  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  his  stentorian  voice.  From  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  in  the  distance,  a  woman 
replied  with  great  asperity: 

"I'm  coming!  .  .  .  holy  patience!  .  .  .  I'm  com- 
ing !  Can't  you  wait  a  minute  ? "  And  Martha,  the 
Bishops  housekeeper,  came  stalking  in,  her  apron 
tucked  up  in  her  girdle,  and  stood  before  them  with 
both  fists  on  her  capacious  hips. 

She  was  big,  fat,  and  greasy ;  a  companion  piece 
to  her  worthy  master,  and  the  way  she  gave  it  to 
him  was  a  revelation.  In  the  broadest  Neapolitan 
dialect,  punctuated  with  most  expressive  gestures, 
she  fluently  reviled  him  for  disturbing  her  afternoon 
nap,  and  asked  him  what  he  might  want. 

The  Bishop,  not  a  little  upset  and  embarrassed 
by  this  most  indiscreet  dis^'^y  of  temper  before  a 
stranger  of  Renato's  importance,  managed  to  stem 
the  surging  tide  of  invectives,  and  made  her  under- 
stand that  there  would  be  one  extra  person  at 
dinner,  as  Don  Renato  Rinaldi  had  arrived,  and 
that  she  must    show  what    she    could  do    in    the 
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culinary  line,  as  the  same  Don  Renato  was  the 
nephew  of  a  Cardinal,  and  a  grand  gentleman  him- 
self, accustomed  to  fine  eating. 

Thp  housekeeper  curtseyed  in  high  good-humour 
at  tilt  news  that  a  cohipetent  judge  was  fj^ing  to 
taste  her  masterpieces  ;  she  also  made  some  remark 
about  Renato's  personal  appearance  which  he  could 
not  catch,  but  ♦^he  others  smiled  broadly.  She  then 
precipitantly  t  dd!ed  off  to  her  kitchen.  Monsignor 
Cavatnro  turned  towards  Renato,  who  had  witnessed 
the  scene,  half  in  amusement  and  half  in  dismay,  and 
remarked  : 

"Well,  Don  Renato!  Martha  finds  you  to  her 
taste,  and  we  are  sure  to  have  a  .j,o<  d  dinner  to- 
night, so  that  we  may  take  5;treufe'r.  ^o  withstand 
the  tribulations  of  this  wick  voi'.;  '  And  he 
sighed  loudly,  the  other  '\"'  jricst  imitating 
him. 

When  at  last,  by  the  aio  x  n.--  l-i  >,:  he  had 
thoroughly  perused  the  Cardind's  -  ji>j  •»!  h cr  that 
Renato  had  handed  him  on  enter. i\:  .  e  latter  was 
much  relieved  to  see  that  it  did  not  in  the  slightest 
change  the  tone  of  complimentary  respect  with  which 
he  had  first  addressed  him,  but  he  detected  in  the 
Bishop's  manner  a  sort  of  commiseration,  due  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  he  thought  the  Cardinal  had 
sent  his  nephew  to  Sorrento,  not  by  the  desire  of  the 
young  priest,  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  message,  but 
rather  as  a  punishment  for  some  escapade,  as  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  in  his  right  senses  would 
of  their  own  will  leave  the  Court  of  His  Holiness 
the  Pooe. 
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Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  the  Bishop  made 
to  keep  the  ball  of  conversation  rolling,  it  lagged 
painfully,  as  the  two  other  priests  felt  rather  un- 
comfortable in  the  presence  of  this  "swell,"  as 
they  inwardly  called  Renato,  and  he  did  absolutely 
nothing  to  help  poor  Monsignor  Cavaturo.  All  at 
once  Renato  became  aware  that  he  was  feeling 
overtired,  and  could  not  account  for  it.  The  truth 
was  that  the  surroundings  were  absolutely  out  of 
keeping  and  jarred  on  his  nerves.  When  the  Bishop, 
at  his  wits'  end,  offered  to  have  Renato  shown  to 
his  room,  fearing  he  must  feel  the  want  of  rest 
after  his  long  and  tiring  journey,  the  young  man 
accepted  with  thankful  alacrity. 

The  butler-sacristan  was  once  more  summoned, 
and  with  c.  o  comprehensive  bow  Renato  followed 
the  servant  through  the  long  corridors,  up  and  down 
steps  swathed  in  Egyptian  darkness,  and  finally 
reached  a  small,  square  bedrocm  with  one  large  attic 
window  which  looked  down  into  the  street.  It  was 
most  poorly  and  summarily  furnished ;  a  little  iron 
bedstead  with  doubtful  -  looking  linen,  a  chest  of 
drawers  of  stained  deal,  a  table,  half  a  dozen  stiaw- 
bottomed  chairs,  an  iron  washstand  with  a  chipped 
basin  about  the  size  of  a  tea-cup,  and  a  tin  pitcher 
containing  hardly  a  pint  of  water. 

Renato,  as  he  surveyed  the  apartment,  could  not 
help  sighing ;  it  was  not  so  much  the  bareness  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  going  to  live  that  troubled  him, 
as  the  dearth  of  water  and  of  washing  conveniences, 
for  since  his  childhood,  even  at  Todi,  in  the  Seminary, 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  morning  bath, 
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and  he  could  not  well  do  without  it.  For  the  moment 
he  dismissed  the  subject,  but  decided  that  the 
next  day  he  would  purchase  a  tub,  and  privately 
arrange  with  the  servant  to  supply  him  with  water ; 
and  after  having  finished  his  very  unsatisfactory 
toilet,  he  placed  a  chair  by  the  window,  and  sadly 
contemplated  the  deserted  alley  and  the  moss-grown 
walls. 

His  thoughts  were  by  no  means  roseate  in  hue. 
The  excitement  caused  by  the  journey  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  had  subsided.  He  was  now 
face  to  face  with  the  naked  reality,  and  the  outlook 
was  by  no  means  promising.  However,  he  tried  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  manners  and  appearance 
of  the  Bishop,  his  immediate  superior,  may  have  led 
him  to  form  an  unjust  opinion  of  the  man,  and  that, 
after  all,  he  might  possess  every  evangelical  virtue, 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  refinement  and  uncleanli- 
ness.  He  even  took  himself  to  task  for  his  hasty 
and  un-Christian  judgments,  and  in  all  humility  knelt 
beside  the  little  bed  and  prayed  earnestly  to  be 
forgiven  for  his  lack  of  charity. 

But,  alas!  He  soon  discovered  that  prayer  was 
no  longer  a  panacea  ;  it  had  lost  its  power,  for  within 
him  there  was  an  inexplicable  and  confused  struggle 
between  the  ideas  he  had  unquestionably  accepted 
in  the  course  of  his  education,  and  other  ideas,  still 
in  embryo,  that  had  been  suggested  by  his  sojourn  in 
the  "  Accademia  Vaticana,"  and  his  experience  of  the 
so-called  exclusive  and  presumably  virtuous  society, 
composed  of  high  Church  dignitaries  and  the  "  black  " 
aristocracy. 
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In  vaii>  he  tried  to  lose  sight  of  his  identity  and 
absorb  his  mind  in  a  trance  of  adoration,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Words  and  warnings  of 
Alma  and  Segni  persistently  recurred  to  him,  and 
his  disillusion  concerning  the  sanctity  and  habits  of 
the  higher  clergy  had,  unknown  to  him,  sown  the  first 
seed  of  doubt  as  to  the  perfection  and  infallibility  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

Dissatisfied  and  disappointed,  he  had  just  risen  to 
find  he  was  entirely  in  the  dark,  when  the  man- 
servant entered  with  a  candle  and  announced  that 
supper  was  served,  and  that  Monsignore  requested 
the  honour  of  Renato's  presence.  He  followed  the 
man  downstairs  to  the  sitting-room. 

It  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  smoky  oil-lamp  and  a 
couple  of  candles,  but  the  number  of  guests  it  con- 
tained had  been  considerably  augmented.  There 
were  two  canons  of  the  cathedral,  a  vicar  of  a  large 
suburban  parish,  and  three  or  four  laymen,  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Cleric  ^  -  Bourbon 
party  in  Sorrento.  The  Bishop  presented  all  these 
people  to  Renato  in  that  loud,  harsh  voice  which 
grated  on  one's  nerves  as  the  notes  of  a  bassoon 
out  of  tune ;  then,  in  a  boisterous,  would-be  genial 
manner,  he  exclaimed : 

"Don't  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  acquaintances 
are  made  much  more  rapidly  and  pleasantly  discuss- 
ing a  good  dish  of  macaroni?  And  now,  to  avoid 
Martha's  wrath,  we'll  hasten  to  do  justice  to  her  good 
things ! " 

So  they  filed  into  the  dining-room,  which  was 
illuminated  by  two  gas-jets — a  slight  improvement 
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on  the  lighting  of  the  so-called  parlour — and  the 
meal  began  immediately.  Renato,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  repast  was  nearly  made  sick  by  the  table 
manners  of  those  around  him — Monsignor  Cavaturo 
not  excepted.  They  made  a  tremendous  noise  with 
their  mouths,  poked  their  knives  down  their  throats, 
and  freely  used  their  fingers  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
They  ate  more  like  pigs  than  men,  and  the  amount 
of  food  they  consumed  was  something  incredible, 
washed  down  with  frequent  and  deep  potations  of 
the  strong  wines  of  the  Vesuvian  vintage.  Renato, 
who  all  his  life  had  been  a  small  eater,  entirely 
lost  his  appetite  at  the  sight  of  thib  gormandising, 
notwithstanding  that  the  savoury  messes  concocted 
by  the  celebrated  Martha  looked  and  smelt  most 
tempting,  and  were  vociferously  praised  by  the 
guests. 

When  the  first  appetite  was  satiated,  the  babel  of 
voices  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  insupportable, 
all  trying  to  speak  at  once.  At  the  outset,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  Don  Renato  was  tormented 
with  questions;  they  tried  to  get  out  of  him  all 
sorts  of  parti'^ulars  concerning  the  "  Court,"  and  the 
life  therein,  and  Cardinal  Bredana,  and  the  many 
well-known  scandals,  the  attenuated  and  distorted 
echoes  of  which  had  even  reached  Sorrento.  But 
as  Renato  answered  by  the  most  uncompromising 
monosyllables,  they  soon  gave  up  in  despair,  and 
resorted  to  their  ordinary  local  topics,  which  sounded 
to  him  as  incomprehensible  as  Arabic. 

They  discussed  the  "  prebend  "  of  Canon  A ,  the 

housekeeper  of  Vicar  B ,  the  penitents  of  Don 
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C .  The  laymen,  on  their  side,  spoke  of  the  poli- 
tical world :  of  the  new  misdeeds  of  the  "  Prefetto," 
who  had  forgotten  his  promises  made  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, in  exchange  for  the  clerical  vote ;  and  then  of 
the  different  families  of  Sorrento,  which  were  judged 
according  to  their  devotion  to  the  "  cause,"  meaning 
the  financial  support  they  gave  to  Don  Francesco 
Esposito's  paper. 

This  editor,  whom  they  all  called  "Don  Ciccio," 
the  Neapolitan  abbreviative  of  Francesco,  seemed 
to  have  a  tremendous  influence ;  he  ate  and  drank 
and  talked  more  abundantly  than  all  the  others 
together,  and  was  the  recognised  leader  and  arbiter 
of  the  discussion.  There  was  a  hush  among  the 
guests,  when  he  suddenly  said  to  the  Bishop: 

"Your  Excellence  is  perhaps  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  D'Arsas  have  returned  to  Montalto?" 

This  piece  of  news  appeared  to  excite  universal 
horror,  and  was  the  signal  for  such  a  tremendous 
concert  of  exclamations  that  Renato,  who  had  up 
to  this  point  taken  little  of  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, was  struck  by  the  perturbation  that  this  item 
of  news  occasioned,  and  ventured  to  ask  who  these 
people  were. 

The  Bishop  crossed  himself  devoutly,  threw  up  his 
arms  towards  the  ceiling,  and  with  his  eyes  upturned 
as  if  in  prayer,  he  said,  turning  to  the  priest-journalist 
next  to  him : 

"  Don  Ciccio  .  ,  .  Don  Ciccio !  .  .  .  why  sully  this 
Christian  board  with  that  awful  name  ?  But  perhaps 
Don  Renato,  who  is  a  newcomer,  had  better  hear 
all  about  them,  that  he  may  be  on  his  guard.  So, 
Don  Ciccio,  you  tell  him  all." 
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The  fat  and  sleek  Reverend  needed  no  second 
bidding,  and  turning  his  black,  shifty  eyes  towards 
Renato,  he  solemnly  began : 

"  The  D'Arsas  are  denizens  of  Hell,  sent  by  Satan 
himself  to  spread  sin  in  this  pure  and  innocent  land. 
Yes,  Don  Renato,  the  husband  is  a  freemason "  (at 
that  word  all  crossed  themselves),  "  excommunicated 
by  the  Church.  One  who  writes  the  most  atrocious 
and  vile  calumnies  against  the  Holy  See,  and  who— 
you  will  not  believe  it— dares  to  read  the  Bible.  His 
wife  is  even  worse  than  he  is  ...  a  shame  to  woman- 
hood  ...  so  that  the  least  said  of  her  the  better ! 
Is  it  not  so,  your  Excellence?" 

A  chorus  of  approbations  ensued,  and  one  after 
the  other,  the  other  guests  said  something  against 
the  D'Arsas.  They  even  told  fantastic  tales  of  im- 
possible sounds  and  sights  of  devils  which  peasants 
were  reported  to  have  seen  in  their  dwelling.  After 
dinner,  when  they  were  all  occupied  at  cards,  loudly 
talking  and  bickering,  Renato  escaped  to  his  room, 
and  spent  some  time  reflecting  on  the  terrible  evils 
and  error?  possible  to  humanity,  for  from  what  he 
had  hetnl,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  these  D'Arsas 
were  miserable  sinners,  wicked  and  hardened,  quite 
beyond  the  pale. 

After  his  habitual  evening  orations,  he  fell  asleep 
like  a  tired  child  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  night 
he  dreamt  of  Alma,  who  from  a  sea  of  dazzling  light 
was  beckoning  to  him.  Thus  closed  his  first  day  at 
Sorrento. 

Many  others  followed,  alike  in  their  nauseating 
sameness.      In  the  morning  he   said   Mass   in   the 
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cathedral,  then  he  returned  to  the  Palace  and  re- 
mained in  the  "  Office,"  which  was  a  dingy  room  on 
the  ground  floor;  and  as  there  was  absolutely  no 
work  to  do,  he  could  only  sit  there  and  think.  Some- 
times he  had  one  or  two  letters  to  answer  from 
vicars  of  the  diocese  about  petty  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  Church.  He  had  full  time  to  find  himself  alone 
with  himself,  and  minutely  question  and  analyse  his 
thoughts  and  sensations. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  three  interminable 
months ;  his  ardour  and  courage  were  daily  diminish- 
ing, and  his  capacity  for  prayer  was  slowly  ebbing 
away.  Monsignor  Cavaturo,  for  his  part,  was  not  less 
discontented  ;  once  the  novelty  and  elation  of  having 
the  nephew  of  a  powerful  Cardinal  as  his  secretary 
had  worn  off,  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
not  to  say  dislike,  for  this  elegant  and  gentlemanly 
young  man,  whose  manners  and  habits  were  so 
different  from  his  own  and  those  of  his  associates ; 
a  very  death's  head  at  their  feast !  Why — think  of 
it! — he  could  not  even  play  fourth  at  "scopone." 

Now  the  Bishop's  one  desire  was  to  rid  him- 
self of  this  uncongenial  companion,  so,  under  the 
pretext  of  teaching  him,  as  Cardinal  Bredana  had 
commanded,  the  practical  duties  of  the  pastorate,  he 
jumped  at  an  opportunity  that  offered  itself  to  send 
him  away.  To  his  familiars  he  stated  that  it  was  a 
well-deserved  punishment,  as  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  rid  himself  of  a  priest  who  was  a  bad  example 
in  his  house.  Why,  just  imagine!  Martha  had 
one  morning  entered  his  room  without  knocking, 
and,  to  her  horror,  had    seen    the  immodest    man 
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naked,  and  shamelessly  washing  himself  in  a  huge  tin 
tub.  This  tub  was  afterwards  a  powerful  weapon 
against  Renato  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Renato,  as  a  punishment  for  too  much  refine- 
ment and  cleanliness — naturally  personal  insults  and 
reproaches  to  the  Bishop  and  his  associates — was 
sent  to  fill  the  place  of  a  vicar  who  had  just  died ; 
the  little  parish  of  which  the  poor  man  had  the 
care  only  numbered  five  hundred  souls,  and  the 
undesirable  stipend  was  about  six  hundred  lire  per 
year,  and,  of  course,  all  priests  who  were  anxious 
for  preferment  fought  shy  of  this  position. 

But  twenty-four  hours  after  Renato  had  received 
his  orders,  his  trunks  were  hoisted  on  a  corricolo,  and 
he  was  on  his  way  up  the  winding  road  which  leads 
to  the  high  plateau  at  the  foot  of  which  Sorrento 
nestles,  as  Summano,  his  destination,  lies  on  the 
highest  point  of  this  plateau. 

Renato  thus  made  another  step  in  his  life's  journey, 
ignorant  as  to  where  it  would  lead  him.  But  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  that  crisp  December  morning, 
and  to  escape  from  the  snuffy  Palace  and  the  Bishop 
was  in  itself  something  to  be  thankful  for;  so  he 
chatted  gaily  with  the  driver,  a  fat  and  jolly  peasant, 
of  his  prospective  parish.  The  man  was  loud  in  his 
praise  of  the  house  and  garden  which  the  "  Curato  " 
had  to  inhabit,  although  he  was  somewhat  discon- 
certed by  the  extreme  youth  of  the  titular. 

In  his  happy  mood  Renato  reached  his  new 
residence 
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SUMMANO  is  a  little  village  perched  up  high  on  the 
very  top  of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  and  which  ends  in  the 
precipitous  cliffs  of  the  "Capo  della  Campanella." 
Its  few  houses  are  built  along  a  straggling  little 
street  that  leads  to  the  parish  church,  the  Presbytery, 
and  the  small  graveyard  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  towards  the  west,  so  that  these  are  situated 
almost  vertically  above  the  extreme  end  of  the 
promontory,  having  in  consequence  a  magnificent 
and  uninterrupted  view  over  the  sea,  the  Island  of 
Capri,  and  the  legendary  rocks  of  the  Syrens,  which 
are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel.  To  the  east  of  tiie  village  the  ridge 
becomes  less  steep,  and  gradually  widens  out  into 
a  sort  of  plateau,  strewn  with  basaltic  rocks,  among 
which  the  inhabitants  have  managed  to  cultivate 
patches  of  ground,  and  to  plant  vines  from  which 
they  gather  their  best  and  most  profitable  crops. 
Here  and  there  are  clumps  of  majestic  old  walnut 
trees  and  Mediterranean  pine,  with  its  spreading 
aarK-green  boughs,  and  also  a  few  olive  trees,  all 
bent  and  gnarled  with  age.  The  cultivated  patches 
and    vineyards    are  surrounded  by  low,  dry,  stone 
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walls,  and  tortuous  little  paths  run  in  all  directions, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  of  the  middle  of  December, 
when  Renato,  in  his  swaying  corricolo,  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  long  ascent,  and  found  himself  on  the 
comparatively  smooth  road  of  the  plateau  The 
driver,  who,  after  chatting  a  while,  had  relapsed  into  a 
sort  of  placid  drowsiness,  produced  by  his  horse's 
lazy  walk  and  the  softness  of  the  air,  suddenly 
awoke,  and,  loudly  cracking  his  whip,  forced  the 
animal  into  a  spasmodic  canter,  so  that  the  new 
"Curato"  made  a  sort  of  triumphant  entrance  to 
the  straggling  little  street.  The  unusual  noise  and 
clatter  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
ragged  and  sunburnt  urchins,  who  cheered  wildly, 
and  ran  alongside  the  vehicle,  turning  somersaults, 
and  begging  for  pennies.  A  few  old  women  came 
to  their  doorways,  but  this  was  the  only  reception 
tendered  to  the  newly-arrived  pastor ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  no  notice  of  his  arrival  had  been  given, 
and,  secondly,  he  was  not  to  be  the  "effective" 
vicar,  but  simply  a  locum  tenens.  A  further  Avv:?^ 
of  about  five  minutes,  and  the  corricc'-'  stopped 
before  the  Presbytery.  Renato  dismounted  and 
paid  the  driver,  adding  such  a  generous  manc'a 
that  the  worthy  stood  open-mouthed,  for  he  whs  bv 
no  means  accustomed  to  receive  much  other  vhan 
a  blessing  from  the  "  Reverends,"  as  he  called  them. 

Renato  then  looked  round,  and  the  view  that  met 
his  gaze  could  not  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The 
Presbytery,  which  had  been  probably  built,  or  rather 
restored,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
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a  little  two-storied,  whitewashed  house,  with  a  flat 
roof  of  bright  red  tiles,  windows  almost  Gothic  in 
their  pointed  arches  ;  and  a  double  flight  of  stone 
steps,  guarded  by  a  pretty  balustrade  of  wrought-iron, 
led  to  the  entrance.  A  large  wisteria,  now  without 
leaves,  formed  a  sort  of  canopy  on  the  small  landing 
before  the  door ;  and  a  fine  rose  tree,  which  still  had 
a  couple  of  delicate  pink  blossoms,  crept  and  inter- 
twined itself  around  the  wrought-iron  balustrade. 
Opposite  to  the  house  there  was  the  church,  an  un- 
adorned square  and  squat  building,  with  a  steeple  sur- 
mounted by  three  bells  ;  and  then  the  tiny  cemetery 
united  the  church  to  the  small-walled  garden  of  the 
Presbytery.  Thus,  from  where  he  was  standing, 
these  three  buildings,  the  Presbytery,  the  Church 
and  the  wall  of  the  cemetery,  cut  off  the  view,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  irregular,  triangular  square,  in  which 
the  road  came  to  an  end.  There  was,  over  it  all,  such 
a  delightful  atmosphere  of  peace  and  repose,  that 
Renato  thought  he  had  come  to  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  driver,  who  had  at  last  recovered  from  the 
shock  he  had  received  at  the  unusual  tip,  had 
taken  the  trunks  off  the  corricolo,  and  was  now  call- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  jolly  voice  for  "  Monna  Lisa. ' 
At  last  the  door  opened,  and  a  neat,  white-haired 
old  lady,  wearing  the  quaint  gold-embroidered  and 
bespangled  gauze  head-dress  of  the  women  of  Tropea, 
a  district  some  twenty  miles  farther  south,  appeared 
in  answer  to  the  call ;  and,  seeing  that  it  was  a  priest 
with  his  trunks,  hurried  to  meet  him,  hospitably 
exclaiming  :  "  Welcome,  your  Reverence  .  .  .  welcome 
to  Suramano!" 
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Then,  as  her  eyes  were  rather  poor,  she  came  quite 
near  to  Renato  in  order  to  get  a  good  look  at  him. 
The  result  was  somewhat  surprising,  for,  after  an 
accurate  inspection  of  the  young  man,  who  good- 
naturedly  allowed  the  old  lady  to  take  stock  of  him, 
she  exclaimed  emphatically: 

"Holy  Mother  of  God!  It's  a  boy  they  have 
sent  —  a  mere  boy  .  .  .  and  as  handsome  as  the 
Archangel  Gabriel!" 

Renato,  at  this  compliment  fired  point  -  blank, 
blushed  crimson,  and  replied  that  the  Bishop  had 
entrusted  to  him  the  charge  of  the  parish  until 
a  proper  incumbent  could  be  found,  and  asked  if 
it  were  convenient  and  possible  for  him  to  enter 
the  house. 

The  old  lady,  who  evidently  had  taken  a  sudden 
liking  for  him,  said  that  the  house  was  his,  that  she 
had  been  for  over  forty  years  the  housekeeper  and 
servant  to  the  late  lamented  Don  Giovacchino— peace 
be  to  his  soul!— and  that  she  was  prepared  to  be 
the  same  to  him,  if  he  so  permitted— the  last  remark 
made  in  a  tone  implying  that  no  other  reply  but  an 
assent  would  be  accepted.  Renato,  greatly  relieved 
at  the  thought  that  he  would  not  have  the  trouble  of 
arranging  for  the  material  side  of  his  life,  as  in  all 
practical  matters  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  new-born 
babe,  readily  and  thankfully  consented.  He  now 
followed  the  old  lady  into  the  house;  wreathed  in 
smiles,  she  took  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  piloting 
him  through  the  extraordinarily  comfortable  and 
clean  little  dwelling,  quite  an  exception  to  the 
general  run  of  presbyteries,  as  Renato  had  reason  to 
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know,  for  during  his  three  months'  residence  at 
Sorrento  he  had  been  forced  to  enter  many  of 
the  dirty  and  ill- smelling  dwellings  inhabited  by 
priests.  ^ 

There  was  a  small  hall,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  upper  storey,  a  sitting-room,  a  dining- 
room,  and  next  to  it  a  clean,  bright  kitchen ;  and, 
above  all  a  snug  little  library,  lined  with  old 
books,  with  a  large  French  window  which  led  into 
the    garden.     The    first    floor    had    two   bedrooms 

TK  ^\  ^?''  7^^'^  "  ^°""^  L'^^  "  h^d  her  quarters. 
Though  the  furniture  was  extremely  old-fashioned 
and  simple,  it  was  all  so  bright  and  clean  that 
Renato,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  he  had  a 
home,  and  was  accordingly  overjoyed 

While  Lisa  bustled  in  the  kitchen  to  prepare  some 
lunch  for  her  new  master,  Renato  sallied  forth  in 
the  garden  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Here  his 
enthusiasm  was  roused  to  its  highest  pitch,  for  the 
view  that  met  his  enraptured  glance  was  super- 
latively lovely.  This  little  garden,  about  thVee 
hundred  feet  square,  had  evidently  been  the  pride 
and  care  of  the  late  vicar,  for  it  was  full  of  flowering 
shrubs;  and  even  at  that  season  some  enormous 
chrysanthemums  were  blooming  in  the  tepid  air. 
From  the  end  of  the  garden  was  a  magnificent 
and  uninterrupted  view  of  a  glorious  panorama. 
In  the  distance  the  horizon  seemed  to  melt  into  the 
glittering  blue  sea.  and  the  rocky  peaks  of  Capri 
rose  majestically  as  from  the  midst  of  the  deer 
A  few  feet  off,  the  tranquil  little  graveyard  lay 
sleeping  peacefully  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  so  bright 
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and  so  calm  did  it  appear  that  even  death  seemed 
robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  Renato.  unconsciously, 
smiled  as  he  respectfully  uncovered  his  head  in 
reverence  to  the  departed  souls. 

Then,  having  opened  a  small  iron  gate  which  led 
mto  the  square,  he  crossed  over  to  the  church  and 
exammed  it.  not  without  having  knelt  first  before 
the  altar  in  thankful  prayer.     The  church  was  bare 
poor,  and  most  uninteresting,  so  that,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  cellar-like  chill  he  had  experienced 
en  entermg.  he  soon  returned  to  his  garden,  where 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly.     The  truth  was  that 
the  bareness  of  the  church  and  the  icy  chill  he  had 
felt  commg  in  from  the  warm  sunshine  had  acted 
upon  his  nerves.     There  was  not  the  magnificence  of 
the  Roman  basilicas,  with  their  dim,  religious  light 
and  the  pomp  of  their  majestic  ceremonies,  nor  even 
the  sensuous  elegance  of  the  chapel  in  the  Monastery 
of  Todi ;  here  there  was  no  beauty,  no  grandeur,  no 
decorations,  and  Renato  felt  uncomfortable  in  these 
beggarly  surroundings,  for  the  sensuality,  inherited 
from  his  parents,  had  taken  another  direction.     But 
these    fleeting    impressions    were    for    the   moment 
dispelled,  as  he  was  obliged  to  occupy  himself  in 
arranging  his  belongings.     The  drive  and  the  bracing 
air  had  given  him  a  good  appetite,  and  he  was  able 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  excellent  though  frugal  repast 
prepared  by  Monna  Lisa. 

Thus  began  Renato's  pastoral  life.  At  first  it  was 
most  uneventful  and  peaceful.  He  said  Mass  every 
morning  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  old  women  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  beautiful  garden 
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and  in  the  little  library,  where  he  had  discovered 
some  fine  old  editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.  Monna  Lisa  took  care  of  him,  like  a 
loving  mother,  and  surrounded  the  "  Reverendino, 
as  she  affectionately  called  Renato,  with  the  most 
devoted  attentions. 

The  old  lady  had  only  one  failing — she  possessed 
a  very  long  tongue,  and  would  tell  him  interminable 
stories  about  every  soul  in  the  village.  At  first  these 
tales  rather  wearied  the  young  man,  but,  as  he  thought 
over  them,  he  discovered  that  there  were  many  serious 
cases  of  moral  and  physical  misery  to  console  and 
alleviate,  and  he  decided  to  devote  a  great  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  these  suffering  ones.  His 
father  had  from  the  day  of  his  ordination  assigned 
him  a  most  generous  income,  so  that  as  Vicar  ot 
Summano  he  could  almost  pass  for  a  millionaire,  and 
he  spent  this  money  freely  among  his  parishioners, 
and  naturally  very  soon  became  their  idol. 

Among  so  many  friends,  however,  he  made  one 
bitter  enemy;  this  was  the  sister  of  the  baker  and 
general  provision  dealer,  £.n  acid  old  maid  of  fifty, 
who  imagined  she  had  pretensions  to  beauty.  Renato, 
unfortunately,  had  bee*^  obliged  to  reprove  her  severely 
on  more  than  one  oc>,  .lOn,  as  during  confession  she 
occupied  herself  with  relating  the  sins  and  pecca- 
dilloes of  others  instead  of  her  own.  This  truly 
mean  and  wicked  woman  had  imagined  that  she 
could  easily  influence  so  young  and  inexperienced 
a  priest,  and,  through  him,  rule  the  parish.  Seeing 
that  all  her  efforts  and  blandishments  were  vain,  she 
wrote  to  the  director  of  the  Corriere  Cattolico,  as  a 
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faithful  reader  of  the  paper,  and  a  warm  admirer 
of  its  Editor-in-Chief,  and  accused  Renato  of  br'ng 
"tainted  with  that  hideous  sin,  Rosminianism."  ^it 
that  time  the  Papal  See  had  condemned  once  more, 
ex  cathedra,  the  writings  of  the  great  thinker  of 
Rovereto  as  inexpedient  and  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  The  tide  against  everything  which 
approached  Liberalism  and  liberty  of  discussion  was 
daily  growing  stronger,  so  that  this  was  a  very  grave 
accusation.  Now  the  woman  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  "Rosminianism"  really  meant,  and,  leaving  aside 
the  falsity  of  the  charge,  she  would  have  found  herself 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position  if  called  upon  to 
substantiate  it.  But  the  accusation  fell  upon  only  too 
willing  ears,  as  Don  "  Ciccio  "  Esposito  had  from  the 
beginning  instinctively  disliked  and  feared  the  pure 
and  highly-strung  young  priest,  and  was  all-powerful 
at  the  "Vescovado."  The  consequence  was  that 
Renato  very  soon  received  a  letter  from  the  Vicar- 
General,  summarily  enjoining  him  to  restrict  himself 
to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  canonical  duties. 

Renato  was  much  astonished  at  this  letter,  as  he 
was  absolutely  ignorant  that  any  charge  bad  been 
made  against  him.  He  modestly  answered  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  fulfil  his  duties  faithfully 
and  honestly.  But  just  on  account  of  this  inexplic- 
able reprimand,  he  strove,  if  possible,  to  redouble 
his  zeal. 

Thus  he  began  a  series  of  Sunday  sermons,  in  a 
language  so  easy  and  plain  that  even  the  most  un- 
tutored could  understand,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  duties  of  every  good  Christian,  and 
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after  having  told  the  peasants  of  those  towards  God, 
he  spoke  of  those  towards  King  and  country ;  and 
there  was  such  enthusiasm  in  his  simple  words 
that  his  audience  stood  transfixed,  having  never 
before  heard  anything  so  beautiful.  This  was 
another  excellent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  His  words  were  reported  to  Monsignor 
Cavaturo  by  Don  "  Ciccio  "  Esposito,  and  he  received, 
by  order  of  the  Bishop,  a  remonstrance  for  daring 
to  glorify  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  the  tormentors 
and  jailers  of  his  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  which 
ended  by  threatening  him  with  canonical  punish- 
ments of  the  utmost  severity  if  he  dared  again 
preach  on  that  subject. 

This  letter  did  not  frighten  Renato  in  the  slightest. 
Still  it  was  undoubtedly  a  great  shock  to  him,  for 
the  warning  that  Professor  Segni  had  given  him 
before  his  ordination  returned  with  startling  vivid- 
ness to  his  mind,  and  he  was  forced  to  recognise 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be  a  priest  and  a 
patriot  at  the  same  time. 

Then  he  purposely  tried  to  ignore  a  problem  which 
was  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  solve ;  he  held 
with  a  despairing  tenacity  to  his  old  beliefs,  as  he 
felt  that  his  illusions  were  one  by  one  falling  away 
from  him,  and  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when 
he  would  be  forced  iiito  a  terrible  struggle  with  his 
own  conscience. 

Just  then,  Monna  Lisa  spoke  to  him  for  the  first 
time  of  a  certain  Pasquale  Sarno,  one  of  his 
parishioners,  whom  he  did  not  even  know  by  name, 
and  who  lived  at  a  certain  distance  from  Summano, 
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in  a  solitary  cottage  placed  at  the  crossing  of  two 
roads,  and  therefore  railed  "Z^  Quatiro  Strode'^ 
This  Sarno,  according  to  Monna  Lisa,  was  a  terrible 
brigand,  an  ex  -  convict  —  something  too  awful  to 
mention  ;  and  the  most  fantastic  legends  were  rife 
recounting  his  past  misdeeds.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Monna  Lisa  admitted  that  he  was  a  very  old 
man,  over  eighty;  and  that,  to  her  knowledge,  he 
had  never  harmed  a  living  creature. 

The  truth  was  that  Pasquale  Sarno  was  an  old 
veteran  of  the  wars  of  the  Italian  Revolution,  but 
Renato  at  that  time  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
Sarno  had  been  with  Garibaldi  at  Rome  in  '49; 
during  the  siege  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Bourbon  troops,  and  had  languished  for  years 
in  a  Neapolitan  prison,  from  which  he  had  escaped, 
and  he  afterwards  took  part  in  all  the  expeditions 
of  his  adored  chief.  He  now  lived  on  the  little 
that  remained  to  him  of  a  once  comfortable  fortune 
sacrificed  for  his  country ;  the  miserable  pittance 
doled  out  to  him  by  the  Italian  Government  as 
a  retired  captain  being  insufficient  to  satisfy  his 
modest  needs.  He  had  with  him,  as  companion 
and  servant,  an  ex-soldier,  a  Romagnol,  who  had 
served  under  him :  a  saturnine,  sour-looking  little 
fellow,  likewise  pensioned  on  account  of  having  lost 
one  leg  in  battle. 

The  priests  of  Summano,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  the  bishops  of  Sorrento,  and  the  lay  chiefs 
of  the  Clerico  -  Bourbon  party  had  unmercifully 
persecuted  him  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
and    succeeded  in  making  him  a  sort  of  outcast. 
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shunned  and  feared  by  the  ignorant  peasants  of  the 
country,  and  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  insults  and 
vexations.  Physically,  his  aspect  only  served  to 
intensify  this  feeling,  for  his  long  white  hair  and 
beard  made  him  an  unusual  figure ;  and  the  red 
shirt  and  Garibaldian  cap,  which  he  obstinately 
insisted  on  wearing,  frightened  the  women  and  the 
children.  Morally,  he  had  the  soul  of  a  child,  which 
not  even  the  atrocious  war  and  persecution  he  had 
suffered  could  embitter,  and  although  he  had  fought 
in  a  hundred  battles  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  he 
was  all  sweetness  and  tenderness. 

It  was  sufficient  for  Renato  to  hear  that  this 
awful  man  was  old,  and  suffering  from  rheumatism 
one  fine  morning  he  started  for  the  "Quattro 
Strade,"  and  as  he  walked  along  he  discussed  within 
himself  how  he  would  beard  the  terrible  brigand 
in  his  lair.  This  first  meeting  would  certainly  be 
painful  and  difficult,  but  Renato  had  still  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  youthful  faith,  and  he  thought 
that  he  would  succeed  in  reclaiming  this  lost 
soul. 

After  about  twenty  minutes'  walk,  he  arrived  at 
the  cottage.  It  was  a  building  of  the  poorest  and 
humblest  description,  only  one  storey  high,  with  a 
small  patch  of  garden  behind  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  humble  appearance,  there  was  a  great  con- 
trast between  it  and  the  hovels  of  most  of  his 
parishioners;  the  lace  curtains  at  the  windows  were 
clean  and  white,  and  the  house  did  not  bear  in  any 
way  a  resemblance  to  the  classical  brigand's  lair, 
such  as  Renato  expected  to  find. 
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As  he  '.vas  about  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  knock 
at  the  door,  he  was  startled  by  the  accents  of  a 
voice  speaking  in  the  loud  tones  of  one  addressing 
a  very  deaf  person,  and  saying: 

"  Well !  .  .  .  adieu  for  to-day,  Captain  ;  keep  well 
and  in  good  spirits.  I  promise  you  that  Leo  will 
come  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning  to  see  you, 
for ' 

Fearing  to  be  considered  eavesdropping,  Renato 
knocked  resolutely,  and  the  same  strong  voice  bid 
him  enter,  which  he  did  at  once.  By  the  fire  which 
was  blazing  gaily  in  the  chimney,  a  venerable  old 
man,  in  a  red  shirt,  with  beautiful  silver  locks,  and 
a  long  beard,  sat  in  a  vast  easy-chair,  his  limbs 
covered  with  a  shawl ;  he  was  looking  up  affection- 
ately at  his  companion,  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  clad  in  a  tweed  Norfolk  jacket.  Renato  was 
instantly  struck  by  the  expression  of  decision  on 
the  strong,  open  countenance  of  the  speaker,  the 
most  powerful  he  had  ever  seen ;  but  he  had  no 
time  to  analyse  it  further,  for  the  effect  of  his 
apparition  in  the  room  was  electric. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  with  dislike  and 
distrust,  almost  with  hate,  and  the  younger  one 
stepped  threateningly  forward,  saying  in  a  low, 
menacing  tone,  looking  Renato  straight  in  <-he 
face : 

"  What  are  you  come  to  do  in  this  house  ?  Some 
devilry,  I'm  sure !  Have  you  priests  not  sufficiently 
tormented  this  poor  martyr?  Shame,  shame  on 
you !  A  young  man  of  your  age  to  dare  join  in  the 
cowardly  persecution  of  a  feeble  old  man ! " 
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But  Renato  was  not  a  whit  frightened  by  this 
violence,  which  he  could  not  understand  •  he  looked 
unflinchingly  at  the  man  who  had  spoken,  and 
quietly  replied  in  the  same  undertone: 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  fail  to  comprehend  what 
you  mean.  It  is  only  six  weeks  since  I  arrived  at 
Summano,  and  having  heard  that  there  was  here 
an  old  man  who  needed  comfort  and  assistance, 
I  have  come  to  see  what  I  can  do  for  him." 

There  was  so  much  simplicity  and  straightforward 
honesty  in  his  looks,  his  manner,  and  his  words, 
that  his  interlocutor,  after  surveying  hirn  dubiously 
for  a  moment,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  old  man,  who  had  remained  unmoved 
in  his  attitude,  he  called  out  loud  enough  to  be 
heard : 

"  Captain,  the  Reverend  is  here  to  help  to  comfort 
you,  d  I'll  leave  him  with  you."  He  then 
added  in  an  undertone  to  Renato :  "  Look  here,  sir, 
I  believe  what  you  say,  because  a  face  like  yours 
generally  does  not  lie,  but  beware !  If  you  do  any- 
thing to  torment  him,  you  will  have  to  settle  a 
heavy  reckoning  with  me;"  and  he  left  the  house 
with  a  gesture  which  was  both  a  warning  and  a 
salute. 

Once  alone  with  the  old  man,  Rf  lato  very  soon 
found  out  the  truth  about  him,  and  felt  an  immense 
respect  for  one  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  hi ,  country, 
one  of  those  heroes  of  whom  Segni  had  told  him  ;  and 
he  made  such  rapid  strides  in  his  friendship  with  the 
Captain,  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  old 
man  had  begun  to  speak  to  him  in  the  second  person, 
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the  Itali.n  "thou"— a  proof  of  his  approval  and  good 
fellowship. 

After  a  while  Renato  ventured  to  ask  who  the 
gentleman  was  who  had  received  him,  and  this 
question  loosened  the  old  man's  tongue,  and  he 
cried  with  enthusiasm  : 

"Who  is  that  gentleman?  I'll  tell  thee,  my  son, 
for  he's  one  of  the  best  men  living,  the  salt  of  the 
earth — one  who  does  in  a  day,  and  without  any 
pretence,  more  good  than  a  million  priests  do  in  a 
year  I  He  is  a  great  thinker,  a  great  writer,  a  great 
patriot.  He  and  his  wife,  who  live  not  far  from  here, 
at  Montalto,  are  the  persons  I  love  and  respect  most 
on  earth  for  the  good  they  are  doing  among  the 
people,  by  their  words,  theii-  writings,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  admirable  example  of  their  lives.  The 
man  to  whom  chou  hast  spoken  is  no  other  than 
Robert  d'Arsa!" 

If  the  I'.ghtning  had  suddenly  fall  n  at  his  feet, 
Renato  could  not  have  been  more  a^  ailed  What  ? 
Tne  man  of  whom  the  priests  and  laymen  of  Sorrento 
had  spoken  so  fearfully  ;  a  man  uhom  hey  descr'bed 
as  being  all  bad  and  vicious  :  how  \ 
sucli  a  monster  of  wickedness  coul 
strong,  noble  face,  and  such  an  enthu 
The  shock  qu'te  upset  him ;  and  the 
on  returning  to  the  Presbytery,  his  rrii 
with  thought,  and  the  deep  furrow  whic 
forehead  betvveen  ♦^he  eyes  became  detpe* 
marked. 

That  evening  Monna  Lisa  found  that  he  -«- 

rendino"  hardly  touched  the  savoury  little  s 
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had  prepared  for  him ;  and  he  seemed  so  nerturbed 
and  immersed  in  thought,  that  he  not  only  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  her  flow  of  small-talk,  but 
even  bade  her  light  his  big  reading-lamp  in  the 
library,  and  added  that  she  was  free  to  retire 
whenever  she  chose.  The  good  old  dame  obi  jd, 
pensively  shahing  her  head,  for  she  believed  that 
something  was  wrong  with  her  master's  health. 

At  last  he  was  alone.  With  a  enewed  and 
almost  painful  intensity,  Segni's  woras  re-echoed  in 
the  ears  of  the  young  priest,  now  that,  as  if  by  a 
prearranged  fatality,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  tortured 
and  victimised  by  the  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  its  faithful  allies,  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
country.  And  again,  this  victim  had  a  soul  almost 
as  innocent  as  his  own,  and  even  greater  charity, 
for  in  spite  of  all  his  enemies  had  done  he  did 
not  seem  to  bear  them  malice.  And  this  venerable 
old  hero  had  spoken  of  Robert  d'Arsa  with  un- 
bounded love  and  admiration.  How  could  this  be, 
when  he  had  heard  from  priests,  and  even  a  bishop, 
that  this  man  was  an  ally  of  Satan  ? 

For  the  first  time  he  found  himself  before  a  serious 
problem  which  he  must  unravel  unaided,  except  by 
his  own  heart  and  intellect.  Not  even  when  he  had 
finally  decided  about  his  vocation,  although  it  had 
been  such  a  vital  question  for  him,  had  he  found 
himself  so  embarrassed  and  doubtful ;  then,  in  fact, 
he  had  given  little  time  to  reflection,  it  had  been 
a  blind,  impetuous  movement  of  his  whole  being 
towards    a    supposed    haven    of    peace    and    rest, 
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depleted  to  him  in  t.  eloquent  words  of  his 
teachers,  and  in  the  poetic,  scnouous  and  almost 
pagan  ceremonies  of  Catholicism.  So  strongly  had 
this  influence  possessed  him,  that  even  the  words 
of  Segni  and  the  pleadings  of  Alma  had  only 
caused  hir-  o  waver  for  a  moment :  the  force  of 
circumst.  r^-  and  his  blind  infatuation  unfailingly 
drove  hii.i  oack  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Now  the  conditions  were  very  much  altered.  He 
no  longer  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  morbid  religi- 
osity as  in  Todi,  nor  was  he  under  the  influence 
of  able  cc  sors.  He  found  himself  alone  in 
the  presei-wC  of  his  own  conscience,  and  it  at 
once  formulated  this  terrible  question:  "Why  hast 
thou  become  a  priest?"  and  again,  the  still  more 
terrible  one :  "  Didst  thou  do  wrong  In  becoming 
a  priest?" 

Willingly  would  he  have  left  these  questions 
unanswered,  but  although  a  man  may  liberate  him- 
self by  subterfuge  from  the  accusations  of  his 
fellow-men,  he  can  never  escape  the  silent  and 
excruciating  torture  of  self-inflicted  reproach.  So 
to  the  questions  of  his  conscience  he  could  find 
but  one  answer ;  the  hard,  naked  truth  which 
stared  him  pitilessly  in  the  face:  it  was  as  if  he 
had  received  a  physical  blow.  "  Because,  thou 
hast  been  an  egoist  and  a  coward!" 

He  rose  from  the  writing-table  where  he  had 
been  seated,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands ;  the 
air  in  the  room  seemed  suffocating.  Opening  the 
French  window,  he  rushed  into  the  garden,  hoping 
to  distract  his  thoughts. 
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There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring ;  everything 
was  immersed  in  profound  and  infinite  silence,  while 
the  moon,  sailing  high  in  the  deep  azure  firmament, 
silvered  the  landscape  and  rendered  it  alive  with 
fantastic  beauty.  The  little  graveyard  slept  quietly 
under  its  rays,  and  the  sea  in  the  distance  shimmered 
like  liquid  silver.  After  a  while  he  returned  to  the 
house,  went  up  to  his  room,  and,  having  prayed  with 
the  greatest  apparent  devotion,  fell  asleep  like  a 
tired  child. 

The  next  morning  the  cold  February  wind  was 
moaning  and  sobbing  on  the  high  plateau,  while 
the  rain  fell  with  monotonous  intensity,  and  a  thin 
grey  mist  enveloped  the  landscape.  He  dressed 
hurriedly,  as  he  had  somewhat  over-slept  himself, 
and,  shivering,  crossed  the  road  and  entered  the 
sacristy  while  the  beadle  was  ringing  the  third  bell 
for  Mass.  He  vested  himself  and,  preceded  by  the 
little  acolyte,  the  son  of  his  beadle,  he  entered 
the  church.  How  cold  and  dark  and  damp  it  felt! 
He  shivered  painfully,  and  looking  round,  saw  that 
his  congregation,  on  account  of  the  weather,  was 
reduced  to  a  solitary  old  dame  and  his  own  house- 
keeper. But  he  managed  to  say  the  Mass  with  his 
usual  slow  and  distinct  clearness,  though  it  was  so 
dark  that  he  could  with  difficulty  follow  the  lines  of 
the  big  missal.  He  then  hurried  back  home,  where 
his  morning  chocolate  awaited  him  in  the  study,  and 
having  thrown  two  or  three  more  logs  on  the  fire, 
he  sat  in  his  favourite  armchair.  He  remained 
thus  most  of  the  day  in  a  sort  of  torpor,  enjoying 
the  animal  comfort,  the  warmth  and  the  snug  room. 
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He  could  not  think.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
exhausting  struggle  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  mortally  afraid  to 
face  his  own  conscience. 

After  this  memorable  first  encounter  with  his 
conscience,  Renato,  at  least  in  appearance,  resumed 
the  ordinary  uneventful  course  of  his  life,  inflict- 
ing on  himself  hard  penances  for  that  fit  of  moral 
honesty  which  he  called  a  temptation  of  the  Evil 
One.  But  despite  all  his  efforts  to  shut  out  the 
light,  there  was  a  perceptible  difference,  morally 
and  physically ;  he  remained  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
alone  in  his  library,  as  if  fearing  that  contact  with 
the  outer  world  might  reawaken  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  he  hoped  to  suppress ;  he  became  terribly 
thin,  and  of  an  unhealthy,  waxy  colour. 

It  was  really  a  sad  and  tragic  comedy  he  was 
playing,  a  comedy  which  many  other  young  priests 
had  played  before  him,  generally  with  the  result  of 
silencing  their  better  selves  and  extinguishing  every 
aspiration  towards  Truth  and  Light  and  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  volition. 

Destiny,  however,  on  this  occasion  determined  to 
step  in  and  save  him  from  himself.  One  afternoon 
the  postman  left  a  thick  registered  letter  for  him 
at  the  Presbytery.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  recognise  the  writing  of  Professor  Segni  on 
the  envelope — Professor  Segni,  who  had  not  com- 
municated with  him  since  the  day  of  his  ordination. 
Having  opened  the  thick,  linen-lined  package,  a 
closed  envelope  fell  out  addressed  in  an  unfamiliar 
hand,    and    around    it    a    thin    sheet    in    Segai's 
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well-known  scrawl.  After  briefly  expressing  his 
astonishment  at  Renato's  departure  from  Rome, 
Segni  said : 

"  I  was  most  surprised  the  other  day  to  receive  the 
enclosed  from  your  little  American  friend,  Miss  Alma 
Reymond,  asking  me  if  I  would  kindly  forward  it, 
as  she  knew  my  address  and  was  ignorant  of  yours. 
She  closes  her  exceedingly  kind  message  by  express- 
ing the  hope  (I  quote  her  own  words)  that  time 
will  have  cured  you  of  the  dangerous  and  silly  idea 
of  becoming  a  priest.  Poor  child !  She  will  have  a 
sad  awakening  from  her  illusion ! " 

Renato  became  deathly  pale,  and  the  letter  fell  from 
his  trembling  fingers  ;  for  a  moment  he  hesitated  to 
open  the  parcel,  then,  with  feverish  haste,  almost  as 
if  committing  a  crime,  he  cut  the  string  that  tied 
the  envelope.  A  photograph  was  disclosed  to  his 
gaze,  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  girl,  about  eighteen, 
with  a  radiant  face,  strong  and  sweet.  Although 
years  had  passed  since  they  met,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  face  of  his  child-friend.  He 
seemed  overcome  by^  a  powerful  emotion,  and  as  if  in 
a  trance  he  slowly  read  aloud  Alma's  letter,  in  which 
she  gave  particulars  of  her  history  since  they  had 
last  met,  and  in  which,  incidentally,  occurred  the 
passage : 

"  I  hope,  I  trust  that  you  are  not  a  priest.  Nothing 
could  give  me  greater  pain  than  to  know  thct  you, 
with  so  many  brilliant  possibilities,  should  have  been 
induced  to  embrace  a  career  only  fit  for  weak,  small 
souls  who  seek  to  escape  the  battles  and  victories  of 
life.     Do  write  to  me  at  once,  and  tell  me  all  about 
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yourself;  I  am  so  anxicus  to  hear  that  you  are  well 
and  happy.  .  .  ." 

He  grasped  the  photograph  with  trembling  hands 
and  carried  it  to  his  lips,  then,  letting  it  fall,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  months  he  let  flow  a  flood 
of  tears,  which  seemed  to  well  up  from  the  depths 
of  his  soul. 

This  last  shock  had  broken  the  dangerous  spell 
under  which  he  had  laboured  so  long ;  the  voice  of 
conscience  could  no  longer  be  silenced.  His  soul 
seemed  to  awake  from  the  terrible  atrophy  wh  ch  for 
so  long  had  arrested  its  development.  The  future 
held  in  store  for  him  much  suffering,  for  feeling  and 
suffering  are  synonymous,  but  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  he  must  pass  was  necessary,  and  its 
teachings  would  later  on  bear  precious  fruit. 

After  a  while,  with  still  streaming  eyes,  he  took 
from  his  desk  a  tiny  ebony  casket  which  he  had 
bought  years  before  during  his  travels,  opened  it, 
and  having  placed  Alma's  photograph  and  letter  in 
it,  locked  the  casket  and  put  the  key  out  of  sight. 

But  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  house. 
Snatching  up  his  hat  and  cloak,  he  went  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  rain  and  mist.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
fortnight  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  cottage 
of  Captain  Sarno.  This  was  the  first  result  of  Alma's 
letter  and  portrait :  the  desire  of  knowing  all  and 
of  judging  for  himself. 

The  Captain  greeted  him  rapturously.  He  had 
been  very,  very  lonely,  he  told  his  visitor,  as  the 
D'Arsas  had  left  for  Rome  a  week  before;  and 
Renato  not  having  returned,  he  feared  that  he  was 
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ill.     The  continual  rain  and  cold,  to  which  the  old 
man  was  not  accustomed,  caused  a  recurrence  of  the 
intermittent  fever  which  he  had  caught  in  the  convict 
yard  of  Nisida,  and  from  which  he  had  never  entirely 
recovered.    Renato's  visit  seemed  to  cheer  him  up ; 
however,  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  conversation,  the 
old  man's  teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  about  to  have  a  violent  attack.    Though 
wholly  unprepared,  and  ignorant  of  the  elements  of 
nursing,  Renato  assisted  him  with  tact  and  devotion, 
and  remained  all  night  by  his  bedside.    Just  before 
dawn  the  attack  abated,  and  Renato  left  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  servant,  who,  though  most  willing,  was 
quite  unfitted  by  his  infirmity  to  render  assistance 
on  these  occasions. 

Renato  started  out    -n  the  road  home,  and  was 
much  astonished  to  find  that  as  if  by  enchantment 
the  rain,  the  wind,  and  the  mist  had  disappeared. 
A  broad  purple  line  announced  a  glorious  sunrise, 
while  the  stars  were  still  shining  brightly  overhead 
with  the  intensity  of  light   which   often    precedes 
the  dawn.      The   young    man    felt   tired  after  his 
sleepless  night,  yet  a  new  strength  and  elasticity 
seemed  to  have  been  born  in  him,  and  his  troubled 
soul   was   at   peace.      A    voice,  a  distant  echo   of 
Alma's,  seemed  to  whisper  in  his  ear:    "Work  .  . 
Think  .  .  .  Hope!" 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  gazed  pensively  towards 
the  far-off  west,  then  briskly,  almost  gaily,  he 
walked  home,  to  find  Lisa  much  upset  because  he 
had  been  away  all  night ;  but  she  was  still  more 
disturbed  when   the  "  Reverendino "  told   her   that 
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he  had  been  assisting  Captain  Sarno.  Immediately 
after  saying  Mass  he  nar.t.ened  back  to  the  "  Quattro 
Strade."  He  found  the  old  man  still  very  feeble  and 
ill.  For  a  fortnight  Renato,  with  untiring  devotion 
and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  nursed  the  veteran 
through  a  severe  illness ;  and  even  in  the  gravest 
moments  he  never  broached  the  question  of  religion, 
nor,  strange  to  say,  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Church. 

But,  when  the  danger  was  passed,  and  the  old 
man  affectionately  compared  his  conduct  with  that 
of  the  other  priests  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact,  and  told  him  in  detail  of  the  insults  and 
atrocious  persecutions  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  orders  of  Monsignor  Cavaturo,  the 
young  man  could  no  longer  overcome  his  indignation, 
and,  interrupting  him,  cried  out : 

"  Captain !  .  .  .  you  must  not  make  my  faith 
responsible  for  that !  What  have  they  in  common 
with  the  Christ  who  died  on  the  Cross,  these  miser- 
able cowards,  these  brutes  who  wreak  their  revenge 

on  you,  undefended  and  alone,  and  who " 

Frightened  by  the  violence  of  his  own  words, 
Renato  s-  ^ed  abruptly ;  he  had  dared  to  express 
openly  hi:  jntempt  and  detestation  for  his  canonical 
chief,  and  for  those  priests  whose  purity  of  life 
and  saintly  loftiness  of  purpose  had  been  the 
cardinal  principles  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  vocation  had  rested,  because  their  actions  had 
been  in  absolute  contradiction  with  the  principles 
which  their  Founder  and  Master  hid  taught  on 
earth. 
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Suddenly  he  flushed  deeply,  then  became  very  pale, 
and  excusing  himself  under  the  pretext  that  he  wss 
obliged  to  return  home,  left  his  friend  much  exercised 
at  his  conduct. 

After    tl.:^    there    followed    a   fortnight   of   con- 
tinuous struggle  with  his  conscience,  from  which  he 
nc  longer  attempted  to  escape;    on  the  contrary, 
he  manfully  sought  to  analyse  his  every  thought 
and   motive,  and  living  over  the  past,  tried  to  dis- 
cover why  he  had  taken  certain  views  of  life  and  of 
the  world.     During  the  lonely  nights  in  his  library 
the  battle  waged  fiercely ;  little  by  little  the  voice  of 
conscience  became  stronger  and  more  distinct.    And 
instead  of  giving   way  under  the  strain,  after  each 
encounter  he  felt  stronger,  more  willing  and  more 
enthusiastic  for  the  next  battle,  being  convinced  that 
in  the  end  he  would  issue  from  this  solitary  combat 
completely  victorious.     In  the  most  difficult  moments 
of  this  self-inflicted  torture,  when  the  battle  raged 
most  fiercely,  a  simple  glance  at  the  small  locked 
ebony  casket  in  which  he  had  hidden  Alma's  por- 
trait was  sufficient  to  re-animate  his  courage ;  and  a 
stroll  in  the  little  garden,  redolent  with  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  old-time  flowers,  and  the  message  of 
peace  that  seemed  to  come  to  him  from  the  silent, 
nameless  dead  in  the  narrow  churchyard  near  by, 
calmed  and  refreshed  him. 

During  this  fortnight  of  internal  struggles,  Renato 
did  not  neglect  his  visits  to  the  poor  and  suffering ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  alle- 
viate pain,  but  troubled  them  less  and  less  with 
spiritual    exhortations.      His     visits    to     the     old 
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Captain  were  more  frequent ;    they  became  almost 
a  daily  habit. 

The  spring  had  set  in  with  sudden  alternations  of 
beautiful  sunshine  and  heavy  thunderstorms;  one 
evening,  towards  dusk,  Renato  was  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cottage  of  the  "Quattro  Strade," 
chatting  with  the  old  soldier,  and  describing  to 
him  the  fantastic  forms  of  enormous  black  thunder 
clouds  which  were  rapidly  coming  up  from  the  north. 
Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  a  continuous  deep 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder  announced  that  a  storm 
was  imminent,  and  the  Captain  advised  hio  young 
friend  not  to  go  home  until  it  was  over. 

Just  then  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  with  a 
deafening  accompaniment  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Suddenly,  at  the  turning  of  the  road,  the  figure  of 
a  man  appeared,  coming  towards  the  cottage  at 
full  speed.  The  Captain  immediately  recognised 
the  tall,  vigorous  form  of  Robert  d'  Arsa,  and  he 
sang  cut : 

"  S'  etch  those  long  legs,  and  run  for  it,  else  you'll 
be  ar  .7et  as  a  drowned  rat ! " 

Renato,  on  seeing  who  it  was,  had  a  moment's 
hesitation,  as  he  recalled  their  first  meeting  and  the 
prejudice  he  had  naturally  conceived  against  him  on 
account  of  all  he  had  heard.  But  the  older  man, 
who  was  evidently  well  informed,  had  changed  his 
opinion  about  the  young  priest,  so  he  frankly  held 
out  his  hand,  and,  with  a  winning  smile  that  illu- 
minated his  somewhat  rugged  features,  said  : 

"I  hope  you  will  have  pardoned  the  rather  rude 
manner  in  which  I  addressed  you  when  we  first  met, 
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for  then  I  did  not  know  what  I  know  now."  Turn- 
ing to  the  Captain,  he  added :  "  Are  you  .^oing  to 
introduce  us  to  each  other  or  not?" 

The  old  man  complied  with  a  happy  smile,  remark- 
ing that  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary ;  so  when 
the  Prince  and  the  priest  grasped  hands  in  a  Brm 
and  loyal  grip,  the  former  went  on  interrogatively : 

"Rinaldi?  Rinaldi?  That  is  a  Northern  name. 
Are  .'ou  not  by  chance  a  Lombard?" 

"  I  was  born  in  Milan,"  Renato  replied. 

"That's  it!"  continued  Robert.  "That's  it!  I 
know  the  name  perfectly  well.  Who  doesn't  ?  And 
— excuse  my  curiosity — are  you  by  chance  related  to 
the  Marchese  Leone  Rinaldi  ? " 

"  He  is  my  father,"  Renato  replied,  blushing ;  he 
hardly  knew  why. 

A  curious  expression,  half  pity  and  half  disdain, 
dawned  for  a  second  on  the  lips  of  the  Prince,  who, 
however,  promptly  and  cordially  exclaimed  : 

"  Then  we  are  almost  old  friends,  for  I  am  intimate 
with  Professor  Segni ;  and  he  was  speaking  to  us 
about  you  not  four  days  ago  in  Pisa." 

Renato  blushed  yet  more  deeply,  for  those  words 
explained  to  him  the  expression  he  had  noticed  on 
the  face  of  his  new  acquaintance.  Being  aware  of 
Segni's  opinion  concerning  his  choice  of  a  vocation, 
he  could  readily  imagine  the  judgment  his  old  Pro- 
fessor had  passed  on  him. 

But  as  if  to  dispel  the  slight  uncomfortableness 
these  remarks  had  given  rise  to,  Robert  began  to 
tell  the  Captain  of  his  recent  trip  to  Milan  and  the 
Lombard  Lakes.    Renato  then  had  the  occasion  of 
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examining  him  thoroughly.  The  Prince  was  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man,  verging  on  fifty,  with  iron- 
grey  hair,  cropped  very  short,  a  slight  moustache, 
and  a  face  whose  attraction  lay  more  in  the  strength 
and  kindness  of  its  expression  than  in  the  regularity 
of  its  features.  The  half-melancholy,  hal(-sarcastic 
glance  of  his  dark  grey  eyes  seemed  to  .search  one 
through  and  through.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  who 
had  suffered  and  seen  much,  and  had  at  last  found 
peace  of  mine  and  happiness — an  open,  honest  face, 
which  inspired  confidence  and  hope ;  and  Renato, 
instinctively,  and  in  spite  of  all  he  had  heard,  im- 
mediately conceived  an  overpowering  sympathy  for 
him.  Then  his  manners  were  as  perfect  as  those 
of  Renato,  so  there  was  between  them  a  sort  of 
brotherhood  of  ideas  and  habits,  which  had  been 
naturally  lacking  in  his  intercourse  with  the  rough 
and  slovenly  priests  among  whom  he  had  been  forced 
to  live  since  his  arrival  in  Sorrento.  And  what  was 
more,  it  appeared  that  Robert  d'Arsa  had  for  some 
mysterious  reason  felt  an  interest  in  the  young  man, 
and  was  making  every  effort  to  do  away  with  the 
stiffness  inevitable  between  new  acquaintances. 

The  method  he  used,  however,  nearly  staggered 
Renato,  for,  with  the  greatest  insou.'ance,  he  said 
point-blank  : 

"I  wonder  what  you  have  heard  about  me  from 
my  kind  friends,  Bishop  Cavaturo  and  his  staff? 
I  suppose  I  am  represented  as  a  sort  of  bugaboo 
who  devours  priests  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper } " 

To   this   unexpected    question    Renato    found    it 
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almost  impossible  to  mai<e  a  response,  but  incap- 
able as  ever  of  falsehood,  his  eyes  unflinchingly  met 
those  of  the  Prince,  and  he  stammered : 

"  Something  like  it  ,  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  but  even 
then  I  did  not  believe  all ;  and  now  that  I  have 
met  you  ...  I  am  sure  they  spoke  against  you, 
only  because  they  did  not  know  you!" 

There  was  so  much  boyish  innocence  in  the 
remark  that  both  the  Captain  and  Robert  could 
not  help  bursting  into  laughter ;  but  the  latter  at 
once  restrained  himself  for  fear  of  ofTending  the 
young  man,  and  cried  out : 

*'  We  are  both  laughing  because  the  boot  is  exactly 
on  the  other  leg.  In  your  youthful  honesty  you 
are  unable  to  see  it.  They  hate  and  defame  me 
just  because  they  know  me  well ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  fought  against  them  whenever  the 
occasion  offered  itself  And  those  gentlemen  deserve 
it.  You'll  find  it  out  some  day  I  And  as  we  are  on 
the  subject,  even  at  cost  of  appearing  an  insolent 
intermeddler,  let  me  ask,  how,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  sensible,  you,  a  pupil  of  dear  old  Segni,  became 
— a  priest?" 

This  question  tallied  so  well  with  what  Renato  had 
been  discussing  in  his  own  mind  during  those  terrible 
nights  in  the  silence  of  his  library,  that  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  answer.  He  turned  frightfully 
pale,  and  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  sob,  escaped  from  his 
breast.  Robert,  who  was  searchingly  examining  his 
face,  saw  it  quiver  with  emotion,  and  hastened  to  add 
soothingly : 
"  Pardon  me,  Don  Renato ;  I  see  that  I  have  giv 
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you  great  pain.  But  believe  one  old  enough  to  be 
your  father :  if  you  have  made  a  great  mistake,  have 
courage  and  rectify  it  — better  face  the  world  and 
fight  it  out  than  live  a  lie !  What  I  have  heard 
of  you  from  Segni  has  induced  me  to  take  the 
liberty  of  speaking  to  you  su  freely;  and,  be'  -r- 
me,  if  in  the  future  you  need  a  friend  to  he); 
encourage  you,  remember  I  am  always  here, 
ever  at  your  disposal." 

And  so  saying,  he  offered  once  more  his  ; 
brown  hand  to  Renato.     The  young  man,  witfe.    i 
a  moment's  hesitation,  grasped  it,  and  said  ir.  a       .ce 
full  of  emotion : 

"  I  accept  your  offer.  Prince ;  but  remember  that 
you  cannot  be  my  friend  without  first  hearir^  my 
whole  story.  I  cannot  promise  you  that  it  w<\)  be 
very  interesting,  and  I  fear  that  the  lack  of  ju.i-mcnt 
I  have  shown  may  inspire  you  with  scant  espt  t 
for  my  intelligence.  But  I  repeat  I  accx^t  youi 
offer  because  something  tells  me  that  I  will  never 
repent  it." 

As  the  rain  had  ceased,  while  awaiting  the  win< 
to  which  the  Captain  invited  them,  Renato  and  the 
Prince  sat  on  the  little  stone  bench  in  the  porch  of 
the  cottage.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  myriads  of  stars 
were  shining  brightly  in  the  azure  vault,  while  from 
a  neighbouring  tree  a  nightingale  poured  forth  its  soul 
in  a  passionate  love-song,  filling  the  air  with  a  wave 
of  melody.  For  a  moment  they  remained  silent ;  then 
Robert  exclaimed,  speaking  more, to  himself  than  to 
Renato : 

"  And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  human  beings 
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are  herded  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  into  a  stiflinR 
mass  of  bricks  and  mortar  which  they  call  a  church, 
to  worship  a  God  whom  man  has  made  in  his  own 
image,  while  all    around    us    the   sublime   mother. 
Nature,  offers  us  this  great,  wonderful  temple  not 
made  with  hands!  .  .  .  This  temple  where  the  soul, 
unfettered  in  her  flight,  may  soar  even  to  the  Great 
Unknown,  and  perhaps  solve  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse 1     Ah,  my  friend !   .   .  .   when  in  life's  battle 
you  are  wounded  and  weary,    go  to  Nature  — to 
Nature,  the  universal   mother,  the  great  consoler; 
.,he  will  restore  to  you  faith  and  hope,  and   give 
you  sf'^ngth  to  overcome  all  difficulties." 

After  this  there  was  another  long  silence.     Renato 
was  in  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind ;   he  had  promised 
to  tell  his  new  friend  the  whole  truth  about  his 
vocation,  and   now  he  feared  to   do  so,  not  know- 
ing how  to  put  into  words  the  upbraidings  of  his 
awakened  conscience.      But    in    that   moment    the 
good  Captain  joyfully  exclaimed  that  the  wine  was 
ready,  and  he  appeared  on  the  threshold  tenderly 
bearing  a  cobwebbcd  bottle.     Then,  as  the  glass  of 
generous  wine  had    made   the  old   soldier  drowsy, 
and  it  was  nine  o'clock,  the  two  visitors  left  him 
to  the  care  of  his  servant,  and   proceeded  together 
on  their  way  home. 

At  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Montalto,  the 
home  of  the  D'Arsas,  Robert  once  more  returned  to 
the  topic  which  both  desired  and  feared  to  broach, 

and  said :  ,    r^       ^       -mt 

"  I  am  in  no  mood  to  go  to  bed,  Renato.  May 
I  come  and  see  your  Presbytery,  and  perhaps  you 
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may  feel  in  the  humour  to  tell  me  your  story?  It 
will  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  set  foot  in  the 
house  of  a  priest,  but  then  there  is  so  little  of  the 

priest  in  you,  that  really "    And  he  finished  the 

sentence  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Renato  was  too  hospitable  to  refuse  this  demand, 
and,  moreover,  he  felt  that  he  had  given  the  Prince 
the  right  to  ask  for  the  promised  explanation  ;  so  he 
replied : 

"As  you  wish.  But  do  not  forget  that  I  have 
warned  you  that  my  story  is  very  prosy,  and  will 
make  you  think  less  of  me." 

And,  so  saying,  they  continued  their  walk  in 
silence,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached  the  Presbytery. 
Renato  let  himself  into  the  house  with  his  key  and 
led  the  way  to  the  study,  but  Robert  proposed  they 
should  go  out  into  the  garden,  which  was  full  of 
flowers  and  most  inviting.  They  seated  themselves 
on  the  little  stone  balcony  overlooking  the  peaceful 
churchyard,  and  for  some  time  there  was  silence. 
The  moon  had  risen  and  flooded  the  landscape  with 
its  silver  light,  and  the  stillness  was  awe-inspiring. 
It  was  Robert  again  who  broke  the  silence,  saying : 
"  Renato,  now  we  are  alone,  absolutely  alone ! 
Alone  under  the  great  blue  vault,  amidst  the  serene 
beauty  of  this  glorious  night,  I  now  repeat  my 
question :  Why  did  you  become  a  priest,  enrolling 
yourself  in  the  ranks  of  the  country's  worst  enemies, 
and,  what  is  still  more  terrible,  taking  part  with  the 
eternal  enemies  of  Light,  of  Truth,  of  Thought,  of 
all  that  is  noblest  in  humanity?     Why?" 

A  bitter  smile  parted  Renato's  lips,  and  he  replied  : 
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"This  is  the  question  that   I   have  been  asking 
myself  for  weeks,  one  which   my  newly-awakened 
conscience  unceasingly  asks.     As  yet  I  have  never 
had  the  courage  to  reply.     And  now  you  ask  the 
same  question ! "     Then,  as  if  unable  longer  to  control 
his  long-pent-up  agony,  he  cried :  "  Why  was  I  born 
to  be  cursed  as  I  have  been  ?     Why  was  I  born  ?  " 
Robert  interrupted  him  suddenly,  almost  roughly  : 
"Do  not  blaspheme,  child  that  you  are!    What 
do  you   know  of  life  that  you  should  arrogate  to 
yourself  the  right  of  questioning  why  you  were  born, 
and  call  yourself  cursed  ?  "     And  then,  with  a  great 
tenderness  in  his  manly  voice :  "  Do  you  wish  that 
I   should   answer  this   question  that  has  tormented 
you  so  long  and  so  cruelly?     You  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  Church,  because,  disgusted  by  the  immorality 
and  falsehood  that  surrounded  you,  you  determined 
at  any  cost  to  escape,  but  in  choosing  what  seemed 
the  only  alternative,  unwittingly,  perhaps,  you  silenced 
the  voice  of  your  head  and  heart,  and  were  influenced 
by  a  latent  and  hereditary  sensuality.     The  poetry 
of  worship,  the  emotional  suggestions  of  your  priestly 
teachers,  appealed  to  the  lower  part  of  your  nature, 
and  you  fell  an  easy  victim  to  their  craft  and  greed. 
Your  imaginary  faith  was  a  thing  of  flesh  and  earth, 
a  mere  rapture  of  the  senses !     Again,  sensuality  and 
moral  cowardice  are  merely  different  manifestations 
of  the  same  disease ;  so,  my  friend,  begging  pardon 
for  speaking  so  freely,  I  think  in  all  honesty  I  may 
claim  to  have  answered  your  question.     Poor  boy  ! 
in  order  to  escape  the  ordinary  dangers  of  life,  you 
have  become  entangled  in  a  network  of  difficulties 
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from  which  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  free  yourself. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  to  fight— fight  until  victory 
is  yours,  or  till  death  frees  you  !  " 

Renato  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  when 
the  older  man  ceased  speaking,  he  saw  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
Tenderly  he  stroked  the  bowed  head,  and  murmured 
in  his  ear: 

"  Weep,  boy,  and  don't  be  ashamed  of  your  tears. 
Weep  and  free  yourself  from  the  heavy  weight  that 
has  sought  to  crush  your  conscience  and  your  man- 
hood. Sorrow  is  a  pitiless  master,  but  the  lesson 
learnt  in  its  school  can  never  be  forgotten." 

After  a  while,  soothed  alike  by  the  kindliness  of 

his  words  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  Renato  looked  up. 

^  "  Then,"  he  said,  "  after  having  truly  fathomed  the 

littleness  of  my  soul,  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not 

despise  me  ?  " 

"  Despise  you  ?  "  interrupted  Robert  warmly.  "  Not 
I  !  How  could  I  ?  You  have  shown  of  what  stuff 
you  are  made ;  and  now  that  you  clearly  see  where 
the  enemy  lies,  the  final  victory  is  in  your  hands. 
A  new  man  is  born  to-night,  a  Renato  unknown  to 
all,  save  to  me  ;  and  that  Renato  will  fight  the  great 
battle,  or  I'm  very  much  mistaken.  But  for  to-night 
we  have  had  excitement  and  discoveries  in  abundance, 
so  I'll  go  home,  and  you  must  promise  to  go  to  bed 
and  rest." 

Smilingly  he  held  out  his  hand.     Renato  grasped 
it  with  passionate  thankfulness,  and  said  : 

"  If  you  could  see  into  my  heart,  you  would  find 
that  it  is  overflowing  with  gratitude  for  all  you  have 
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done  for  me.  You  have  taught  me  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  pointed  out  the  road  I  must  follow. 
I  cannot  say  what  the  immediate  consequences  may 
be,  but  henceforth  I  shall  consider  life  from  another 
standpoint." 

And  thus  this  strange  couple  parted ;  in  after 
years  neither  of  them  ever  forgot  the  confidences 
they  had  exchanged  in  the  quaint  little  garden,  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  under  the  silver  rays  of 
the  radiant  moon,  in  the  presence  of  that  marvellous 
Italian  1  dscape,  while  in  the  little  churchyard 
beneath  ..lem  the  nameless  dead  rested  peacefully 
in  their  last  long  sleep. 
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CHAPTER   III 

The  next  morning  the  bells  noisily  pealed  out  their 
call  to  early  Mass,  and  Renato  awoke  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  his  night's  rest;  but  the  memory 
of  the  conversation  he  had  had  \  'ith  D'Arsa  a  few 
hours  before  immediately  came  back  to  him.  He 
was  expected  at  the  church  to  celebrate  his  usual 
Mass.  Ought  he  to  go?  What  should  he  do? 
This  hesitation  was  natural  and  logical ;  should  a 
few  simple  words  exchanged  with  a  comparative 
stranger,  and  even  his  voluntary  recognition  that  he 
had  perhaps  (the  "  perhaps "  was  a  proof  of  moral 
weakness,  and  an  attempt  to  escape  the  formidable 
struggle  which  he  felt  imminent)  committed  a  grave 
mistake  in  following  what  he  thought  his  unques- 
tionable vocation — should  this  destroy  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  priest,  and  doomed  to  remain  one  for  all 
his  life?  Could  he  then  perform  the  solemn  rites 
and  be  the  agent  of  the  mysterious  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  for  him  was  real  and  material,  with  the 
knowledge  that  ecclesiastically  he  had  committed  a 
double  and  very  awful  sin,  both  as  member  of  the 
Church  and  as  priest  ?  Yes !  a  double  and  very 
awful  sin,  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  spoken 
amicably  with  one  whom  his  Church  had  excom- 
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municated,  listened  complacently  to  his  audacious 
denunciation  of  bishops  and  ;"P«"°"'  "".^^  "^ 
aooroved  of  his  words.  And,  secondly,  he  had 
acknowledged  that  he  feared  he  had  acted  un- 
ttly  in  fhoosing  his  vocation.  notwithsUnd.n^  he 
had  been  taught  that  it  was  the  '">'«/  »^'"' 
intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the.efore 
divine  and  unquestionable. 

Slowly  he  went  downstairs,  absorbed  mhis 
thoughts,  and  longing  to  have  some  w.se  pnest  to 
whom  !.;  might  submit  his  doubts,  /^en  ^e^  ^;». 
struck  him  that  the  few  members  of  h.s  congrega- 
"ntho  daily  came  to  early  Mass  ^vould  be  wa.Ung 
and  wondering  what  had  happened ;  and  for  J^ 
reason  he  hurriedly  crossed  the  road  and  enteral 
the  sacristy,  telling  the  beadle  w,th  some  embarrass- 
ment,  that  he  had  overslept  h.mself. 

Renato  celebrated  IV.ass  as  usual ,  but  he  was 
forced  to  recognise  that  in  the  impenetrable  fast- 
ness of  his  soul,  he  no  longer  felt  that  great  wave 
:  "nrlasonable' and  almost  Phy^-'  «";-^/ ^^ 
ordinarily  carried  him  -^^  "^d  ,  f  thali« 
his  head  the  consecrated  Host,  ana  uie 
of  Holy  Wine.  That  was  a  thmg  of  t..e  past 
a  senSion  that  would    probably  never  agam    be 

wL:  he  re^urneTt^    his  library  to  ponder  over 
^hat  he  had   done  v-as  obh^^d  to^-'^ '^ 

himself  that  he  not    .../  longed  .  -   be  agam  w.tn 
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Robert  d'Arsa,  but  that  the  voice  of  his  conscience 
unceasingly  urged  him  to  continue  the  analysis  of 
those  thoughts  and  convictions  which  constituted 
his  own  individuality.  However,  the  effects  of  his 
priestly  education  naturally  asserted  themselves  ; 
so  he  tried  to  deceive  himself,  with  the  curiously 
typical  axiom,  "that  the  end  justifies  the  means," 
and  that  his  anxiety  to  be  with  Robert  and  converse 
with  him,  was  nothing  else  than  an  ardent  desire  to 
convert  this  terrible  unbeliever,  and  bring  the  lost 
sheep  back  to  the  fold. 

So  Renato  went  almost  every  day  to  the  cottage 
of  Captain  Sa-nn   where,  by  an  unspoken  arrange- 
ment, he  met  t  .  .     uce,  with  whom  he  spoke  un- 
restrainedly, as  the  old  man,  who  was  very  deaf,  was 
pleased  to  see  them  together,  and  never  chimed  in, 
except  when   directly  interrogated  by  Robert,  who 
made  him  tell,  in  his  unadorned  but  picturesque  lan- 
guage, the  wonderful  epic  of  the  Italian  Revolution 
and  Unification.     Renato  thus  learnt  from  the  mouth 
of  one  of  its  most  modest  heroes  the  true  story  of 
what  his  teachers  at  the  "  Accademia  Vaticana"  had 
described  to  him  as  a  work  of  criminal  spoliation 
perpetrated  by  a  band  of  brigands   and  murderers 
against   the   legitimate    sovereigns   of   the  country 
beginning  with  the  Pope. 

His  logical  and  investigating  mind,  having  arrived 
at  an  absolute  conviction  on  this  subject,  and  feeling 
assured  that  the  truth  had  been  purposely  and  deli- 
berately withheld  and  perverted,  he  at  once  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  rest  of  history  might  also  have 
been  distorted ;   and  one  day,  in  a  rather  hesitating 
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tone,  he  expressed  to  Robert  the  desire  of  acquiring 
some  thoroughly  scientific  works  of  history  and 
asked  him  for  the  names  of  some,  and  the  address 
of  a  bookseller. 

Robert  smiled,  as  if  greatly  amused,  and  replied  : 
"Ah!  you  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  version 
of  history  you  have  been  taught  is  not  absolutely 
reliable?     I'm   not  a  bit  surprised,  as   I   am   well 
aware  of  the  kind  of  history  the  Reverend  Fathers 
of  the  'Gesii'  teach.     But  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  buy  the  books ;   I   have  quite   a  decent  library 
at  Montalto,  and  this  afternoon  I   will  send  you  a 
load  of  them.     Keep  them  as  long  as  you  think 
fit ;  and  when  you  have  read  them,  we  will  discuss 

them  together."  ,.      .  j      r 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Renato  began  the  study  ot 
history  unaided  and  alone,  from  the  works  of  authors 
whom  Robert  had  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and 
impartiality.      The    early  centuries  of    Christianity 
interested  him  deeply ;  and  he  found  in  that  study 
food  for  long  and  prolonged  thought,  and  was  able 
to  fathom  the  bottomless  chasm  separating  the  social 
and  moral  ethics  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Man,  from 
that  artificial  complex  of  Platonic  metaphysics  and 
Indo-Aryan  legend  which  artful  and  crafty  men  have 
tried  to  substitute  for  it. 

After  having  mastered  the  history  of  the  origins 
and  formation  of  religion,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  Rome  had  gone  further  and  further  away  from 
the  pure  and  simple  tenets  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  then  the  story  of  Luther's  Reformation  was  a 
revelation   to    him.      He  well   remembered    Father 
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Bruno's  fanatical  denunciations  of  the  man  and  of 
his  doctrines,  and  now  he  was  able  to  weigh  the 
evidence  for  both  sides. 

But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  evolution 
in  Renato's  mind  did  not  progress  regularly  and 
rapidly ;  he  was  only  dimly  cognisant  of  it,  for  it 
was  being  accomplished  almost  unknown  to  himself. 
However,  it  bid  fair  to  be  more  powerful  and  endur- 
ing just  because  it  was  gradual. 

Renato  still  tried  to  deceive  himself  by  saying  that 
he  was  simply  studying  these  authors  to  be  able  to 
refute  them  and  find  arguments  t  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  Robert ;  and  he  did  tnis  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  aware  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  books  he 
was  reading  had  been  at  some  time  prohibited  by 
the  Congregation  of  thu  Index,  and  that  the  mere 
reading  of  them,  without  a  special  permit,  was  a  sin. 
But  he  did  not  possess  an  official  list,  and  did  not 
trouble  to  write  to  his  Bishop  to  ask  for  one,  so  he 
excused  himself  on  the  pretext  that  he  did  not 
know. 

Under  existing  conditions  there  seemed  to  be  two 
Renatos,  one  who  mechanically  said  Mass,  received 
confessions,  buried  the  occasional  dead,  and  baptized 
the  infants;  habit  is  second  nature,  and  the  moral 
cowardice  which  had  prompted  him  to  shirk  life's 
duties  by  covering  himself  with  a  priestly  garb  had 
not  entirely  lost  its  hold  upon  him ;  and  the  other, 
the  true  Renato,  who  was  being  slowly  but  surely 
evolved,  would  liave  many  battles  to  fight  with  the 
egoistic,  sensuous  usurper  whom  priestly  craft  and 
social  vice  had  combined  to  put  in  his  place. 
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But  from  yet  another  and  most  unexpected  source 
a  new  impulse  was  to  be  given  to  this  happy  trans- 
formation, one  that  would  conduce  to  still  greater 
modifications  in  the  disposition  of  his  soul.  Renato, 
through  reading  and  study,  had  begun  to  form  quite 
a  new  conception  of  Christianity,  a  conception  very 
far  removed  from  that  generally  held  by  Roman 
Catholics.  He  still  retained  unaltered  his  belief  in 
certain  truths  and  their  consequences,  because  their 
infallibility  was  asserted  not  only  by  Rome,  but 
by  its  most  powerful  opposers.  Then  there  were 
others  which  pertained  exclasively  to  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  to  these  he  adhered  because  he  con- 
sidered them  justified,  as  they  were  a  protection 
against  the  moral  dangers  to  which  those  who  led 
a  worldly  life  were  naturally  subjected.  Among  the 
first  of  these  was  his  absolute  belief  in  the  sacramental 
nature  of  marriage,  and  a  conviction  that  the  severing 
of  the  bond  was  a  mortal  sin  ;  he  utterly  ignored  the 
civil  portion  of  the  contract,  and  refused  to  take  into 
consideration  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
second  category  he  placed  the  question  of  the  celibacy 
of  priests,  which  he  considered  indispensable  in  order 
that  their  purity  be  absolute,  and  their  lives  free  from 
every  carnal  thought  and  temptation.  These  two 
convictions  were  destined  to  receive  at  short  intervals 
most  staggering  blows. 

One  morning  Renato,  upon  returning  to  his  usual 
studies,  found  that  by  mistake  Robert  had  neglected 
to  send  him  the  second  volume  of  a  certain  work 
the  Reformation ;    on  the  spur  of  the   moment 
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he  seized  his   tricoruo    and   set    out   for    Montalto. 
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That  this  impulse  should  have  been  able  to  develop 
in  the  mind   of  the  young  man,  was  a  sign  that 
the  secret  forces  which  were  sedulously  being  elabo- 
rated  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  soul  had  already 
acquired  sufficient  power  to  give  rise  spontaneously 
to  such  a  serious  decision.      Heedless  or  regardless 
of  consequences,  he   was  about  to  visit  openly  the 
house  of  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Church  to  which 
he    belonged,    well    knowing   that    it    could   imme- 
diately be  reported  to  his  superiors.      Now  Robert, 
being  aware  of   the  disagreeable    consequences   to 
which  such  visits  might  subject  the  young  priest,  had 
expressly  abstained  from  inviting  him  to  his  house. 
And    then    Renato    had    never    seen    the    Princess, 
and,  partly  on  account  of  his  fear  of  "Woman,"  as 
described  by  Father  Bruno,  and  his  own  unfortunate 
experience  with  the  sex,  he  greatly  feared  to  meet 
her.    But  that  morning  the  wish  to  have  the  sevjond 
volume,  and  the  impulse  to  go  for  it  himself,  was 
so  imperative  that  he  was  at  the  gates  of  Montalto, 
three  miles  from  Summano,  before  giving  a  moment's 
thought  to  these  considerations. 

At  the  gate  of  the  neat  little  lodge  which  guarded 
the  entrance  to  Montalto  Park,  he  had,  however,  a 
brief  hesitation;  but  before  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  lodge-keeper,  in  his  trim  green  and  gold  uniform, 
who  stood  transfixed  at  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  a 
priest  desiring  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  master's 
house,  he  grasped  his  courage  with  bott,  mds  and 
enquired  if  the  Prince  was  at  home.  The  lodge- 
keeper,  more  astonished  than  ever,  very  respectfully 
replied  that  he  was ;  thus  Renato,  for  the  first  Ume, 
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entered  Montalto.  The  park  was  most  beautiful 
although  it  was  only  an  old  forest  that  Robert  had 
turned  into  a  park  by  laying  out  a  few  roads,  and 
here  and  there  pruning  branches  which  had  shut 
out  a  splendid  view  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno.  The 
house  itself  was  an  admirable  reconstruction  of  an 
old  Norman  castle,  of  which  one  massive  tower  still 
existed  ;  and  around  it  there  was  a  magnificent  rose- 
garden,  beautifully  kept,  and  filled  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers. 

At  the  door  of  the  hall,  a  spacious  apartment  in 
old  oak,  he  Aras  received  by  a  liveried  footman,  who 
was  not  less  astonished  or  polite  than  the  lodge- 
keeper;  he  said  that  the  Prince  must  have  just 
gone  out,  and  if  His  Reverence  could  not  await  his 
reti'rn,  he  might  leave  a  message  saying  when  he 
would  call  again,  and  the  Princt  would  certainly  be 
there  to  receive  him.  While  Renato  was  nervously 
rummaging  in  his  pockets  to  find  a  visiting-card  on 
which  to  write  a  few  lines,  a  lady  came  in  rapidly 
from  a  side  entrance.  On  seeing  a  priest,  there  was 
a  momentary  look  of  surprise  in  her  face.  Then  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  her  who  it  must  be,  and, 
hastily  approaching  the  young  man,  she  said : 

"But  you  must  certainly  be  Renato  Rinaldi  of 
whom  my  husband  has  so  often  spoken !  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  run  away  like  this,  certainly  not ! 
Robert  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  shall 
wait  for  him  together.  Happily  we  can  dispense  with 
formal  introductions;"  and  so  saymg,  she  laughed 
gaily  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Renato,  who,  blush- 
ing to  the  roots  of  his  auburn  curls,  with  innate 
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grace  bent  down  and  kissed  it  respectfully.  Then 
they  entered  a  lovely  little  side  sitting-room,  which 
was  the  Princess's  private  boudoir.  With  great 
curiosity  Renato  looked  at  his  hostess. 

Leonora,  Princess  d'Arsa,  or  rather  "  Leo,"  as  most 
of  her  friends  called  her,  was  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  c  le  of  those  women  who  once  known  could 
never  be  forgotten ;  she  had  many  true  friends,  but 
her  enemies,  or  would-be  detractors,  were  quite  as 
numerous;  she  was  about  medium  height,  with  a 
rounded  figure,  and  there  was  an  expression  of 
strength  and  tenderness  in  her  honest,  fearless  blue 
eyes  —  eyes  so  blue  that  they  seemed  like  a  bit 
of  the  heavens.  She  had  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
confidence  and  respect  at  first  sight,  and  Renato,  who 
was  most  impressionable,  felt  much  less  embarrassed 
in  her  company  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  Leo  was  very  curious  to  know 
more  about  this  boy  of  whom  her  husband  had 
spoken  so  much.  It  is  true  her  criticisms  of  the  boy, 
when  she  had  heard  his  story,  were  by  no  means 
complimentary,  as  she  saw  in  his  choice  of  a  vocation 
only  a  deplorable  lack  of  judgment  and  decision.  She 
was  unaware  of  the  many  causes  that  had  influenced 
him  in  his  unfortunate  choice,  but  as  she  thought  her- 
self somewhat  of  a  character  reader,  she  was  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  personally. 

They  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  talk 
about  flowers,  of  which  they  were  both  very  fond ; 
and  then  the  Princess  was  telling  him  of  Sardinia, 
where  she  was  born,  her  father  being  the  head  of 
one  of  the  old  feudal  families  of  this  wild  and  almost 
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unknown  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  subject 
led  to  Caprera,  where  "The  Hero,"  as  she  called 
Garibaldi,  was  buried  ;  and  then,  very  naturally,  they 
spoke  of  Captain  Sarno,  whom  the  Princess  termed 
"  her"  Captain.  As  *his  topic  possessed  great  interest 
for  both  parties,  the  talk  became  more  and  more 
intimate ;  and  Leo  became  so  excited  while  telling 
Renato  about  the  indignities  the  old  man  had 
suffered  from  the  priests,  that  she  forgot  all  about 
the  young  man's  calling,  and  impulsively  exclaimed : 

"  And  just  imagine !  that  vile  wretch,  the  Bishop — " 

Then  she  stopped  short  and  coloured  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair,  conscious  of  the  awful  faux  pas  she  had 
made.  Renato  hung  his  head,  and  paled  perceptibly. 
But  she  was  far  too  honest  and  fearless  to  escape  an 
explanation,  so,  looking  the  young  priest  full  in  the 
face,  she  said  : 

"  Pardon  me !  I  entirely  forgot  your  c'oth.  And 
it  is  your  own  fault,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the 
priest  about  you.  You  are  clean,  and  honest,  and 
sincere,  the  exact  opposite  of  those  wretches  whom  I 
not  only  hate,  but  despise.  I  know  I  outrage  all  the 
convenances  by  speaking  to  you  in  this  way,  under 
my  own  roof.  But  my  husband  has  told  me  some 
of  the  circumstances  that  caused  you  to  adopt  your 
calling,  and  I  consider  that  you  have  been  cleverly 
trapped.  Now  that  I  have  explained  my  maladroit 
remark,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  I  will  promise 
not  to  revert  to  the  subject  again." 

There  was  so  much  honesty  and  kindliness  in  her 
tones  that  they  mitigated  the  sting  of  her  words, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  considered  insult- 
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Ing.  Rcnato  only  gravely  inclined  his  head,  for,  to 
save  his  life,  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  in 
defence  of  his  colleagues  and  superiors.  He  then 
simply  observed : 

"  Princess,  I  fear  that  you  have  never  met  a  truly 
good  priest ;  fo.,  if  you  h^d,  I  am  sure  your  judgment 
would  not  be  so  scathing  and  general." 

"  I  could  say  a  lot  in  defence  of  my  convictions," 
she  smilingly  replied,  "  but  I  will  not  be  led  into  an 
argument  on  the  subject,  as  I  think  I  have  been 
sufficiently  rude  on  your  first  visit." 

So  they  spoke  on  other  topics,  but  the  conversation 
rather  lagged,  as  it  was  evident  that  both  of  them 
instinctively  desired  to  return  to  the  proscribed  argu- 
ment. Just  then  the  strong,  quiet  step  of  Robert  was 
heard  in  the  adjoining  hall,  and  as  he  entered,  not  at 
all  expecting  to  find  a  visitor  in  his  wife's  boudoir, 
he  stared  for  a  moment  in  blank  astonishment. 

"  Why,  it  is  the  '  Curatino ' !  What  an  agreeable 
surprise !  So  you've  managed  to  make  each  other's 
acquaintance  without  my  aid ! "  And  so  saying,  he 
heartily  shook  hands  with  the  young  man. 

But  a  thought  suddenly  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
great  force,  and  while  Renato  explained  why  he  had 
come,  and  how  he  had  met  the  Princess,  Robert  came 
to  a  decision  about  the  future  visits  of  the  young 
priest.  He  had  conceived  a  great  liking  for  the  boy, 
and  he  well  knew  that  the  young  fellow  was  almost 
unconsciously  going  through  a  slow  and  painful 
evolution.  The  Bishop  and  his  followers  had  un- 
doubtedly filled  his  ears  with  the  vilest  calumnies 
concerning   Leo  and  himself;    if  Renato  continued 
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to  frequent  his  House,  it  must  be  with  a  full  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
And  again,  this  would  serve  as  an  .'>  f^'riinent  to  test 
how  far  the  modification  of  the  young  mai.';  views 
had  progressed. 

The  Prince,  therefore,  did  nov  sit  .'..wn  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation.  He  suddenly  became  very 
serious,  and  in  a  voice  in  which  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  great  earnestness  and  an  echo  of  past 
sufferings  and  struggles,  he  said: 

"Renato,  if  I  had  been  present  when  you  were 
about  to  cross  the  threshold  of  my  house,  even  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  discourteous  and  inhospitable, 
I  would  have  said  to  you  what  I  say  now :  Consider 
well  before  entering  into  more  intimate  intercourse 
with  Robert  and  Leo  d'Arsa  ;  they  are  a  pair  cursed 
and  banned  by  the  Church  to  which  you  belong,  and 
of  which  you  are  a  minister.     We  have  publicly  and 
intentionally  defied  and  disregarded  the  canons  which 
your  Church  holds  most  important,  and  which  you 
have  sworn  to  sustain ;  we,  as  a  couple,  are  excom- 
municaled,  because  we  dared  to  marry  after  I  had 

been  divorced." 

And  Robert  stopped,  looking  with  all  the  power 
of  his  eyes  in  the  dark  eyes  of  his  visitor,  as  if  to 
penetrate  the   most   secret  part   of   his    soul.      At 
Robert's  words  Leo  rose,  and  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness, as  if  she  wished  to  express  that  in  spite  of  all 
they  were  one,  she  rested  her  arm  on  that  of  her 
husband,  and   thus   they   stood,  side  by  side,  once 
more  in  the  calm  assurance  of  their  victorious  union. 
Renato  started ;  he  was  moved  to  his  most  innermost 
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fibres,  and  for  the  moment  he  could  not  utter  a  word, 
so  profoundly  was  he  impressed  by  the  admirable 
harmony  existing  between  these  two  beings. 

"  I  have  become  very  fond  of  you,"  Robert  con- 
tinued, "  for  many  reasons  ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
are  inclined  to  return  the  sentiment,  but  this  must 
be  under  no  false  pretences.  I  will  now  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  life,  and  if  after  hearing  it  through  you 
are  willing  to  continue  our  friendship,  I  shall  be 
overjoyed ;  but,  if  not,  we  will  each  go  our  separate 
ways,  as  if  we  had  never  met,  and  I  shall  bear  no 
malice.     What  do  you  say?" 

Thus  directly  questioned,  a  prey  to  the  most 
contrary  and  opposing  sentiments,  Renato  looked  at 
them  both,  without  making  an  effort  to  disguise  his 
overpowering  admiration,  and  replied: 

"  Who  am  I  that  I  should  judge  ?  But  you  have 
asked  me  to  listen,  and  I  do  so  most  willingly,  as  I 
am  anxious  to  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  facts 
which,  until  now,  have  wholly  escaped  me." 

Thus,  in  the  quiet  room,  Robert  told  of  his  life. 
He  also  had  suffered  in  his  youth  from  the  latent 
disunion  of  his  parents,  and  their  empty  and  loveless 
lives,  each  absorbed  in  the  physical  satisfaction  of 
the  senses ;   but  happily  they  belonged  to  a  sailor 
family,  and   Robert   had   become  a  middy,  and  so 
had  travelled  widely  in  the  Italian  navy.     He  told 
how  he,  like  so  many  thousands  of  others,  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  inveigled  in  a  marriage  de  convenance ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  his  own  weak- 
ness in  yielding,  and  said  it  was  the  first,  and  he 
hoped  would  be  the  last,  cowardly  and  criminal  act 
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of  his  life ;  and  then  his  voice  became  almost  metallic 
in  its  sonority,  as  he  detailed  the  shame  and  infamy 
to  which  he  had  had  to  submit,  owing  to  his  union 
with  a  wicked  and  dissolute  woman,  who  had  dragged 
his  name  and  his  honour  in  the  mire.  At  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  nameless  agonies  and  horrors,  Renato's 
face  expressed  so  vividly  his  thoughts  that  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  reason  for  which  he  had  decided 
to  escape  from  the  world,  and  Robert,  interrupting 
his  narration,  cried  aloud: 

"  No !  Renato,  no— a  thousand  times  no  !  You  are 
wrong,  wiolly  wrong!  He  who  fears  life's  battles, 
and  seeks  like  a  coward  to  escape  them,  is  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man,  because  he  has  not  the  least 
conception  of  his  duties."  And  as  Renato  hid  bis 
face  between  his  hands  at  the  scathing  reply,  he  went 
on  soothingly  :  "  I  have  spo'  ^he  truth,  pardon  me 
if  it  hurts  you,   but  now  i  time  to  search  for 

excuses.    The  past  is  dead,  bac  the  future  lies  within 
the  grasp  of  your  own  hand  ! " 

Then  he  continued  the  story  of  his  life,  and  his 
voice  rising  as  the  powerful  emotion  of  the  past 
stirred  within  him,  he  exclaimed : 

"And  now  imagine,  Renato,  in  that  terrible 
moment  of  my  life  I  found  myself  all  but  dis- 
honoured by  the  merciless,  insulting  pity  of  the 
world  ;  all  alone,  without  sister  or  friend,  surrounded 
by  many  temptations,  I  thought  I  should  lose  my 
mind.  But  the  God  who  is  bought  and  sold  like  a 
chattel  by  those  men  who  drove  you  to  become  a 
priest— that  God  of  mercy  whom  they  ruthlessly 
prostitute  to  carry  out  their  ends,  threw  in  my  way 
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my  present  wife,  my  good  angel — she  who  made  a 
new  man  of  me." 

So  saying,  he  piously  kissed  the  little  hand  that 
was  nestling  on  his  arm ;  then,  more  calmly,  he 
continued : 

"She  also  had  to  defy  the  prejudices  and  anger 
of  her  clerical  family,  who  wished  to  force  ner  into 
an  unholy  alliance  with  a  vile  scoundrel  whose  only 
recommendation  was  that  he  was  born  in  the  same 
region,  and  the  families  had  always  known  each  other. 
We  were  not  able  to  marry  for  seven  long  years 
after  we  met  and  plighted  our  troth.  And  all  that 
time  I  struggled  to  surmount  what  seemed  to  be 
insurmountable  difficulties ;  but  I  fought  for  life  and 
love  against  prejudice  and  false  morality,  so  victory  at 
last  crowned  my  efforts,  and  I  was  able  to  make  her 
legally  mine,  despite  the  anathemas  of  the  Church, 
and  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  statesmen  who 
make  a  trade  of  politics,  and  sell  their  country's 
birthright  to  moral  and  enlightened  laws  for  the 
secret  support  of  the  country's  worst  enemies.  Now, 
as  an  honest  man,  tell  me  which  you  consider  the 
nobler  choice :  to  live  in  the  depths  of  corruption, 
or,  regardless  of  the  so-called  opinion  of  the  world, 
fight  until  we  attain  that  pure  and  perfect  love 
which  alone  makes  life  complete  and  harmonious." 

The  evening  shades  were  falling,  and  the  tender 
light  of  the  gloaming  bathed  the  landscape  in  its 
mellow  tones  ;  the  silence,  more  eloquent  than  words, 
which  reigned  for  a  few  moments  after  Robert  had 
ceased  speaking,  seemed  to  be  wholly  in  unison  with 
the  solemn  mystery  of  the  hour.     Then  Renato,  with 
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almost  a  superhuman  effort  to  overcome  the  deep 
emotion  that  Robert's  story  had  aroused,  rose,  and 
making  a  few  steps  forward,  grasped  with  both  hands 
those  of  Leo  and  Robert,  and  said  : 

"  Princess,  Robert,  now  more  than  ever  I  crave 
your  friendship,  because  you  have  opened  to  me  the 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Life  which  have  purposely  been 
kept  from  me !  I  had  been  told  that  you  were  both 
living  in  sin,  because  you  had  severed  a  tie  that 
the  Church  holds  to  be  eternally  binding,  and  that, 
despite  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  you  had 
entered  into  other  bonds,  willingly  and  fearlessly 
dispensing  with  the  divine  blessing.  But  now  that 
I  have  heard  your  explanation,  I  know  that  the 
abominable  sin  would  have  been  to  have  acted 
otherwise  than  you  have  done." 

Then  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  just  in  time  to 
prevent  himself  from  uttering  a  terrible  condemna- 
tion of  his  parents.  His  friends  understood  what 
was  going  on  in  his  mind,  and  they  were  penetrated 
with  an  infinite  compassion  for  this  poor  boy,  the 
victim  of  the  crimes  of  others,  Robert  saw  that  it 
was  imperative  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
as  the  strain  to  which  he  had  for  so  long  been 
submitted,  must  inevitably  tell  on  him.  So  he 
remarked  that  as  their  compact  of  friendship  was 
signed  and  sealed,  it  was  necessary  that  Renato 
should  celebrate  the  occasion  by  remaining  to 
dinner. 

The  meal  passed  off  most  pleasantly,  the  conversa- 
tion, general  in  character,  was  gay  and  interesting. 
Renato  felt  as  if  he  was   in   a   happy  dream,  from 
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which  he  must  perforce  awake  ;  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  found  himseh"  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 
home  life,  with  a  couple  who  were,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  one,  united  by  that  sublime  and 
pure  love  which  had  enabled  them  to  overcome  all 
obstacles.  For  the  young  man  it  was  a  lesson  never 
to  be  forgotten  ;  and  it  helped  more  than  all  his 
recent  studies  and  meditations  to  develop  that  new 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  which  was  pene- 
trating the  innermost  fastness  of  his  soul.  To  him 
it  seemed  a  very  miracle,  this  perfect  union  of  two 
souls  who  needed  no  words  to  comprehend  each 
other,  and  who  were  so  far  elevated  above  the  petty 
questions  of  everyday  life  as  to  ignore  their  very 
existence. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  before  Renato  was  able  to 
tear  himself  away  from  his  sympathetic  and  charm- 
ing friends.  Robert,  v/ho  had  been  quietly  watching 
the  young  man,  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  his  un- 
usually flushed  face  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes ; 
he  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way  home,  and 
when  he  returned,  he  told  Leo  that  he  greatly  feared 
that  the  boy  was  going  to  be  ill,  the  strain  of  the 
terrible  crisis  through  which  he  was  passing  being 
evidently  too  much  for  him. 

Renei..j,  when  left  alone,  became  aware  that  he 
had  a  most  severe  pain  in  his  head,  and  feit  so  dizzy 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
Presbytery  and  let  himself  in.  He  got  as  far  as  his 
study,  mechanically  unlocked  for  the  first  time  the 
ebony  casket  containing  Alma's  picture,  and,  with 
infinite  tenderness,  he   pressed   it  to  his  lips.     His 
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tired  brain,  which  was  acting  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  all  he  had  seen  that  night,  invincibly 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  one  only  being  who, 
unknown  to  himself,  had  left  an  indelible  imprint 
on  his  life. 

Next  morning  the  bells  rang  again  their  noisy 
appeal,  but  Renato  did  not  appear,  and  Monna 
Lisa,  greatly  perturbed  and  anxious,  after  knocking 
repeatedly  at  the  door  without  receiving  an  answer, 
entered  the  room  and  found  the  young  priest — her 
"Curatino,"  as  she  fondly  called  him— delirious  and 
in  a  high  fever.  In  an  instant  the  beadle  was 
called,  and  with  the  utmost  haste  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  Petra,  the  neighbouring  comune, 
where  the  medico  condotto  resided  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  that  functionary,  a  jolly  middle  -  aged 
country  doctor,  was  at  Renato's  bedside,  and  diag- 
nosed that  it  was  an  attack  of  cerebral  congestion, 
fortunately  of  a  mild  type,  and  ordered  that  ice 
should  be  at  once  applied  to  his  patient's  head. 
But  ice  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  in  a 
small  village  of  the  Neapolitan  Provinces,  and 
the  doctor  insisted  that  they  should  send  at  once 
to  Montalto,  where  the  Prince  d'Arsa  had  a  little 
frigorific  apparatus.  The  epithets  he  applied  to 
Monna  Lisa  and  the  other  few  women  present  were 
by  no  means  complimentary,  as  those  "confounded 
idiots  "  hesitated  to  ask  help  for  a  "  Minister  of  the 
Lord"  trom  these  "children  of  Hell."  Just  as  they 
were  discussing,  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate, 
and  the  same  "awful  people"  entered  the  house. 
Before  Lisa  could  get  over  her  confusion  and  terror. 
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the  doctor  and  the  newcomers,  who  were  on  the 
best  of  terms,  exchanged  a  few  words,  and  the 
carriage  drove  furiously  away  in  quest  of  the  much- 
needed  ice,  while  Leo  and  Robert  went  up  to  the 
young  priest's  room. 

He  was  in  his  bed,  his  cheeks  flushed  by  the  afflux 
of  blood  to  the  brain  ;  and,  although  his  eyes  w^re 
stony  and  vacant,  his  whole  face  bore  an  undefinable 
expression  of  mysterious  happiness,  as  if  he  was  see- 
ing something  or  '.ome  one  wonderfully  lovely  and 
consoling.  The  ice  soon  came,  and  the  D'Arsas, 
unconcerned  by  the  frightened  face  of  Lisa,  took 
up  their  domicile  in  the  Presbytery  ;  Leo  especially 
assumed  the  nursing  of  the  boy,  as  she  affectionately 
called  him,  with  loving  care  and  consummate  ability. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Lisa,  who  from  the 
beginning  had  been  taught  to  fear  and  detest  those 
"heathens,"  fell  a  willing  victim  to  the  charm  of 
the  Princess,  and  was  henceforth  her  devoted  slave 
That  night  Renato  was  very  ill,  and  Leo  did  not 
leave  his  bedside  for  an  instant.  While  she  was 
trying  to  settle  the  pillows,  which  his  feverish  toss- 
ings  continually  disarranged,  she  felt  something  hard 
and  flat  underneath  ;  thinking  it  was  making  him  un- 
comfortable, she  tried  to  remove  it,  and  in  so  doing 
Alma's  photograph  and  letter  dropped  on  the  floor. 
She  was  immediately  struck  by  the  girl's  lovely  face, 
and  rightly  guessed  that  this  was  the  one  poor  little 
romance  of  the  boy's  life. 

As  Renato's  case,  however,  proved  to  be  more 
serious  than  was  at  first  supposed,  Robert  wired  to 
Naples  for  a  distinguished  friend  of  his,  a  Professor 
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of  the  University.  The  local  doctor  was  much 
elated  at  finding  himself  in  consultation  with  such 
a  high  authority ;  but  the  expression  of  the  great 
man's  face  was  a  study  when  he  found  that  Robert 
D'Arsa,  the  aggressive  President  ot  the  "  Italian  Anti- 
Clerical  League,"  was  nursing  with  such  concern  and 
devotion — a  poor  little  country  "  Curato." 

After  a  short,  sharp  struggle  between  science  and 
disease,  science  came  out  victor,  and  Renato,  from 
the  land  of  fevered  dreams,  returned  to  consciousness 
and  the  trials  and  battles  of  life.  He  was,  it  is  true, 
terribly  emaciated,  but  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
wonderfully  changed,  as  a  golden-brown  moustache 
and  short  golden  beard  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  razor's  absence  and  made  their  appearance.  Leo 
thought  that  they  gave  character  and  strength  to  the 
beautiful  face  ;  and  old  Lisa  said  he  no  longer  looked 
like  a  Cherub,  but  like  the  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

Renato  was  deeply  touched  --nd  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  when  he  heard  his  old  servant  expatiate 
on  the  devotion  of  the  D'Arsas.  Poor  old  woman ! 
she  was  most  perplexed,  for  she  was  told  by  the 
Church  that  these  people  were  "  devils,"  and  she  had 
seen  them  act  as  angels,  so  she  piteously  exclaimed 
to  Renato  that  she  must,  indeed,  be  in  her  dotage, 
because  she  was  no  longer  able  to  discriminate 
between  saints  and  demons ! 

To  Renato,  Leo  never  even  hinted  at  the  secret 
she  had  surprised  during  his  illness,  but  her  manner 
was  even  more  sympathetic  than  before,  because, 
with  the  adorable  lack  of  regard  for  probabilities, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
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of  a  truly  good  and  superior  woman,  she  staunchly 
maintained,  when  speaking  to  her  husband,  that  she 
had  a  premoni'iion  that  these  two  people  were  meant 
for  each  other,  and  that  no  earthly  power  would  kcc[) 
them  for  ever  apart. 

During  Renato's  illness  his  pulpit  had  been  filled  for 
one  Sunda}'  by  the  "Curato"  of  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Petra,  a  big  village  some  six  or  seven  miles  east- 
ward of  Summano,  and  on  the  same  plateau.  Petra 
was  a  rather  important  place,  and  its  "Curato"  had 
the  title  and  di-^nity  of  an  "  Arciprete,"  which  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  Rural  Dean  in  England. 
This  "  Arciprete,"  Don  Salvatore  Niccolosi,  had 
visited  the  young  locum  tenens  of  Summano  once  or 
twice  during  his  illness  and  convalescence,  and  had 
impressed  Renato  as  being  a  jovial  and  plethoric  old 
man,  utterly  devoid  of  intelligence,  and  much  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  jokes  with  which 
he  entertained  his  parishioners,  both  male  and  female, 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  broad,  and  in  the  worst 
taste.  His  great  respect  for,  and  blind  devotion  to, 
the  Corriere  Cattolico  and  Don  Francesco  Esposito, 
its  fat  and  sleek  editor-in-chief,  were  well  known  all 
over  the  country,  so  that  Don  "Ciccio,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  made 
the  comfortable  and  well-stocked  Presbytery  of  Petra 
his  favourite  resting-place  from  what  he  termed  "  his 
labours." 

But  now  the  many  tongues  began  to  wag,  and 
ominous  rumours  were  afloat  concerning  the  "  Arci- 
prete." He  had  living  in  his  house  a  young  girl,  a 
distant  relative  to  whom,  on  the  death  of  her  parents 
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and  the  loss  of  her  little  fortune,  he  had  given  a  home. 
He  had  always  been  considered  as  the  benefactor 
and  patron  of  the  child,  who  had  grown  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman.  Thus,  on  various  occasions  in 
which  priests  meet,  and  especially  at  the  weekly 
dinners  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  it  was  vaguely 
hinted  that  Giacinta  had  committed  a  grave  sin, 
and  that  her  sliame  could  no  lo.igcr  be  hidden. 

Then  the  visits  of  Don  Ciccio  to  Petra  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  Corriere  Cattolico,  in  a  series  of 
short  viperine  articles,  without  mentioning  names, 
threw  out  hints,  carefully  veiled,  that  some  one  had 
incurred  a  terrible  responsibility,  and  proven  himself 
the  unworthy  custodian  of  an  innocent  soul  confided 
to  his  care — in  fact,  that  he  had  led  her  into  evil. 
This  awful  scandal  was  the  one  topic  of  conversation 
at   Petra  in   all  the  surrounding  country ;  but, 

although  Renato  lived  quite  near,  he  was  so  absorbed 
in  his  books  and,  above  all,  in  his  great  struggle, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  all  that  was  going  on. 

One  morning,  a  short  time  after  his  recovery,  he 
was  much  astonished  to  hear  a  corrkolo,  driven  at 
its  greatest  speed,  stop  suddenly  before  his  door, 
while  the  driver  vociferated  with  all  the  force  of  his 
lungs : 

"  A  priest !  A  priest !  Don  Renato !  Don 
Renato ! " 

Before  he  could  utter  a  word  or  ask  for  an  ex- 
planption,  he  found  himself  galloping  away  in  the 
corrkolo  full  speed  towards  Petra.  The  frenzied 
driver  poured  into  his  ear  an  unintelligible  tale  in 
the  broadest  of  Neapolitan  dialects,  from  which  he 
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could  only  gather  that  some  terrible  accident  had 
happened  to  the  Arciprete,  and  that  his  services 
were  indispensable.  \\  hen  they  arrived  in  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  he  saw  that  the  I'resbytery 
was  surrounded  by  a  chattering  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitemc.it.  He  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  peasants  as  best  he  could,  and  entere  '  the  house 
in  great  haste,  as  he,  too,  had  become  infected  with 
the  agitation  of  the  people.  After  crossing  two  or 
three  rooms  without  meeting  a  single  soul,  he  entered 
a  sort  of  snuggery,  in  which  he  found  the  Arciprete 
lying  full-length  on  the  ground,  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear,  the  blood  spouting  in  streams  from  the 
'"••rible  gash.  Near  him,  in  vain  and  desperate  efforts 
tv  arrest  the  ha;morrhage,  stood  the  doctor  who  had 
attended  Renato,  and  on  a  chair  near  by,  a  girl  was 
sitting,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  sobbing  apparently  as 
if  overcome  by  despair. 

The  sight  was  so  ghastly  *hat  Renato  nearly 
fainted  with  horror,  but  the  Arciprete  had  seen  him, 
and  at  once  gurgled  in  a  voice  as  frightful  as  the 
wound  : 

"  Hurry  I  Hurry  !  Confess  me  .  .  .  confess  .  .  . 
me!" 

By  a  supreme  effort  of  his  will  Renato  pulled 
himself  together,  and,  biting  his  teeth,  knelt  beside 
the  Hying  man.  With  his  last  gasps,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  as  if  from  the  grave,  the  Arciprete 
cried : 

"  I  have  committed  suicide !  1  had  been  sus- 
pended I  .  .  .  Don    Ciccio  .  .  .  that   fiend  !  .  .  .  not 
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I  .  .  .  seduced  .  .  .  Giacinta!  I  .  .  .  swear  it  .  .  . 
not  ...  I  ...  not  ..  .  I."  Then,  looking  to  the 
girl  who  had  continued  to  rock  and  sob,  threaten- 
ing her  with  his  clenched  fist,  he  cried  louder: 
"Accursed!  .  .  .  Accursed!"  And  he  fell  back 
dead  in  the  arms  of  the  doctor. 

Renato,  who  was  almost  petrified  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  tragedy,  looked  at  the  doctor  as  if 
he  was  asking  the  explanation  of  this  nightmare  ; 
and  the  doctor,  understanding  the  look,  while  he 
was  trying  to  arrange  that  poor  dead  body  in  an 
attitude    less    revolting,    replied    to    the    unspoken 

query  : 

"So,  Don  Renato,  you  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  scandal  ?  The  late  Don  Salvatore  —  poor 
soul!— was  as  healthy  and  jolly  as  a  guardsman, 
and  Giacinta,  a  very  fine  girl,  as  you  can  see 
for  yourself.  Even  priests  are  men,  after  all, 
like  the  rest  of  us !  .  .  .  saving  your  presence,  I 
would  say,  more  so  !  Well  !  in  a  word,  Don 
Salvatore  was  imprudent,  and  now  this  suspension 
a  divinis,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Cornere  turned 
his    head,   and,   as    you    see,   he    has   cut   his    own 

throat." 

At  these    words   Renato    blushed    crimson    with 

shame  and  indignation,  and  cried : 

"  No !  .  .  .  that  is  a  lie !  ...  a  base,  dastardly  lie ! 
That  poor  dead  man  was  innocent !  He  swore  it  a 
minute  before  entering  Eternity,  and  then  no  man  can 
lie  !  "  And  with  a  sudden  accession  of  commanding 
dignity,  entirely  new  and  unexpected  in  that  modest 
and  even  timid  boy,  as  if  transported  by  an  irresist- 
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ible  force,  he  turned  to  the  girl,  who  had  not  inter- 
rupted her  affected  wail,  and  cried  :  "  Giacinta  !  Come 
thou  here,  and  lcx)k  at  this  dead  body  >f  the  man 
who  protected  and  befriended  thee  in  thy  poverty 
and  affliction,  and  swear  on  it  that  it  was  he,  the 
man  who  seduced  thee  '.  " 

The  girl  lifted  her  heavy  black  eyes  and  rose, 
exposing  tiie  animal  litheness  of  her  voluptuous 
body  ;  she  pouted  her  thick  red  lips,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  appeal  flashing  from  those 
deep  dark-violet  eyes,  and  with  a  feeble  assumption 
of  impudence,  she  replied  : 

*'  No  ...  no  !  Not  he,  the  poor  man  !  Not  he  ! 
He's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it."  And  with  a  lewd 
smile  on  her  lips,  the  girl  left  the  room,  without  the 
slightest  regret,  and  without  an  effort  to  conceal  her 

shame. 

Slowly  and  painfully  Renato  returned  on  foot  to 
Summano,  immersed  in  thoughts  too  sad  for  utter- 
ance. All  the  illusions  of  his  life  were  crumbling  in 
pieces  around  him,  and  this  was  the  last  straw,  for 
until  then  he  unquestionably  believed  that  priests  by 
a  special  grace  were  immune  from  the  horrid  miseries 
and  temptations  common  to  ordinary  mortals.  Of 
course,  in  this  instance  he  judged  others  by  himself; 
as  he  had  never  experienced  the  weaknesses  of  the 
flesh,  this  revolting  scene  which  he  had  just  witnessed 
was  incomprehensible  to  him. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  there  must  be  some 
radical  error  in  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
priesthood,  and  th.it,  after  all.  it  was  wrong  and 
criminal  to  try  to  keep  by  force  the  ministers  of  the 
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Gospel  aloof  from  all  human  feelings  and  responsi- 
bilities, condemned  as  they  were  to  solitude,  without 
affections,  and  without  a  home  ;  instead  of  directing 
their  thoughts  to  the  service  of  God,  it  placed  them 
undefended  at  the  mercy  of  every  temptation.  He 
was  quite  ill  and  upset  by  all  he  had  seen,  but  these 
new  ideas  wholly  took  possession  of  him  ;  and  a  few 
days  after  he  had  an  experience  which  was  a  proof 
and  revelation  of  the  continued  and  decided  evolu- 
tion that  was  going  on  in  his  soul. 

Of  course,  the  "  Scandal  of  Petra,"  as  it  was  called, 
created  a  great  sensation,  one  which  extended  much 
further  than  the  district,  so  that  it  was  for  some  time 
the  favourite  topic  in  Naples,  and  was  reported  in 
all  the  principal  Italian  papers.  The  Liberal  and 
Radical  press  took  it  up,  and  unanimously  denounced 
the  poor  dead  Arciprete ;  but  their  criticisms  were 
mild  beside  the  virulent  attacks  made  by  the  Corriere 
CattolicOy  where  Don  Ciccio  abused  the  dead  priest 
in  language  that  was  almost  obscene,  and  sung  the 
praises  of  Bishop  Cavaturo,  who  had  refused  him  a 
religious  funeral. 

One  of  the  most  respected  Neapolitan  dailies, 
however,  had  suddenly  an  article,  signed  in  full  by 
Robert  d'Arsa,  in  which  the  memory  of  the  Arciprete 
of  Petra  was  ably  and  earnestly  defended ;  in  it,  it  was 
fearlessly  stated  that  the  true  culprit  was  one  who 
had  dared  to  drag  the  name  of  the  dead  man  in  the 
mire,  and  make  him  the  object  of  the  most  shameful 
accusations.  It  ended  by  inviting  Don  Francesco 
Esposito  to  sue  the  author  of  the  assertion,  so  that 
he  might  publicly  prove  it. 
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This  article  roused  passions  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
the  Liberals  of  the  district  came  in  mass  with  flags 
and  bands,  and  buried  the  Arciprete  with  solemn 
civil  honours  and  speeches,  in  which  he  was  hailed 
as  a  victim.  Renato  received  by  the  post  a  copy  of 
Robert's  article,  and  when  he  had  read  it  with  glow- 
ing cheeks,  without  one  second's  hesitation  he  ran  to 
Montalto  to  ask  the  Prince  how  he  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  this  affair,  and  what  proofs  he  had  of  his 
assertions,  for  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  the 
accusation  had  been  dictated  by  his  hate  of  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Corriere,  and,  in  his  innocence, 
he  wanted  to  warn  his  friend  against  it. 

As  soon  as  he  opened  his  lips,  Robert,  after  smiling 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  became  very  serious,  and  said : 

"Now,  my  boy,  you  had  better  not  bother  your 
head  about  this  little  battle  of  my  own  with  my 
dearly  beloved  friend  Esposito.  But  if,  in  spite  of 
my  advice,  you  still  desire  to  know,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  have  more  proofs  than  necessary  to  unmask 
the  scoundrel.  Giacinta,  at  the  hospital,  has  been 
persuaded  to  reveal  the  whole  truth  about  herself; 
and  we  have  then  found  any  number  of  witnesses 
who  will  give  the  judges  full  details  of  this  savoury 
idyl.  Furthermore,  the  doctor  of  Petra  has  told  me 
of  the  scene  that  occurred  beside  the  dying  man,  and 
of  your  intervention,  and  that  it  was  you  who  forced 
from  that  perverted  wench  the  truth.  But,  once  more, 
take  my  advice,  keep  clear  of  this  mud." 

To  this  Renato  replied  that  he  had  been  so  horri- 
fied by  what  he  had  seen  at  Petra,  and  by  what  he  had 
learned  from  Robert's  article,  now  verbally  confirmed 
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to  him,  that  his  mind  was  more  unsettled  than  ever, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  seek  advice  and  assistance. 
Robert  immediately  arrested  him  by  saying : 

"  No  one  can  help  you  in  this  moment  but  your- 
self. Look  me  full  in  the  face,  and  answer  this  simple 
question:  If  the  Esposito  sues  me— and  I  surely 
expect  him  to  do  so,  for  he  is  the  personification  of 
impudence— allow  me  to  subpoena  you  as  a  witness, 
for  your  testimony  is  of  capital  importance.  I  am 
at  liberty  to  demand  it  without  warning,  but  I  will 
never  call  you  without  your  consent.  Answer  freely, 
and  if  you  have  a  single  doubt,  a  single  fear,  we  shall 
never  return  on  the  subject,  and  remain  as  good 
friends  as  before." 

There  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation ;  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  new-born  manliness  he  returned 
the  searching  look  of  his  friend,  his  eyes  flashing,  and 
with  a  profound  earnestness  he  replied : 

"I  cannot  fear,  Robert,  to  do  my  duty.  Pereat 
mundus,fiat  Justitia  is  my  motto  now,  and  ought  to 
be  that  of  all  who  follow  Christ.  I  am  ready  to  say 
all  I  know." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  Robert's  pride 
and  pleasure  at  this  proof  of  strength  given  by  the 
young  man,  for  he  had  foreseen  and  feared  that  the 
first  step  would  be  difficult,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  his  feelings  were  by  the  way  in  which  he 
introduced  him  to  Leo. 

"  Leo,"  he  said, "  this  boy  is  a  man,  a  strong  man 
now,  ready  to  fight  all  the  battles  of  life,  and  also 
to  win  them,  for  he  has  criven  me  an  answer  to 
a  question  that  six  months  ago  he  would  not  even 
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have  understood ;  and  you,  yourself,  could  not  have 
responded  more  nobly." 

Don  Francesco  Esposito,  though  very  unwilling, 
was  forced  to  sue  the  Prince ;  but  Renato  was  never 
called  as  witness,  for  the  other  testimonies  against 
the  plaintiff  were  so  overpowering  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  expenses  of  the  suit,  and  Robert 
acquitted.  The  scandal  was  enormous,  and  some 
thought  that  Don  Ciccio  would  cease  from  writing, 
and  even  that  canonical  punishments  were  in  store 
for  him,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  ignore  or  condone  this  oflfence.  Renato, 
above  all,  maintained  to  his  friends,  the  D'Arsas,  that 
he  would  be  severely  punished.  They  only  laughed, 
and  told  him  to  wait. 

To  his  horror  and  dismay,  the  following  number 
of  the  Corrtere  Cattolico  contained  a  long  epistle, 
signed "Bredana,"  in  which,  as  President  of  tne  "Holy 
Congregation  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Regulars,"  he 
assured  the  "noble  and  much-persecuted  defender 
of  the  Altar"  of  the  unwavering  confidence  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors ;  they  expressed  through  him 
their  sympathy  for  the  cruel  and  unjust  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated,  and  as  a  consolation 
and  supreme  sign  of  affection,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  precious  office  of  conveying  to  him  the  High  Bene- 
diction and  Approbation  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope. 

Leo  and  Robert  laughed  heartily,  but  not  so 
Renato,  who,  in  the  tranquil  little  Presbytery,  before 
the  divine  Italian  landscape,  with  the  image  of  Alma 
in  his  eyes,  and  her  message  of  hope  and  life  in  his 
ears,  worked,  and  suffered,  and  battled  towards  the 
final  victory. 
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It  was  now  alniov^t  a  year  since  Renato  had  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  little  Presbytery  of  Summano,  and 
his  relatives  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  very  exist- 
ence. His  father,  who  had  gradually  descended  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  a  sensual  and  wholly 
useless  life,  only  sent  him  short  notes  at  distant 
intervals ;  and  his  grand-uncle,  Cardinal  Bredana,  was 
much  too  busy  with  his  numberless  intrigues,  both 
political  and  private,  to  give  more  than  a  passing 
thought  to  the  young  relative  who  had  so  keenly  dis- 
appointed him,  and  obstinately  insisted  on  "  making 
a  confounded  mess  of  his  life,"  and  whom  he  called 
"  a  psalm-singing  idiot  of  a  country  priest "  1  Only 
when  the  suicide  of  the  Arciprete  of  Petra  reached 
his  ears  he  wrote  to  his  nephew  a  short  letter,  in 
which  he  peremptorily  warned  him  to  take  good 
care  how  he  conducted  himself,  for  rumours  had 
reached  him  that  he  was  endangering  his  own  good 
name  by  frequenting  the  home  of  a  "brigand,"  an 
ex-convict  who  had  escaped  from  the  just  punish- 
ment meted  to  him  by  his  rightful  Government, 
before  its  overthrow  by  the  associates  of  the  afore- 
said convict.  Of  Renato's  friendship  with  the  D'Arsas 
nothing  was  said,  evidently  because  no  one  had,  as 
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yet,  informed  the  old  Cardinal  of  this  fact.  Renato 
answered  at  once  most  respectfully  that  it  was  true 
he  often  went  to  visit  a  very  deaf  and  feeble  old 
Garibaldian  soldier,  but  he  considered  that  this 
formed  part  of  his  ministry.  This  letter  was  cer- 
tainly not  very  courageous,  and,  furthermore,  was 
a  deliberate  travesty  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  as  yet  it  was  impossible  for  the 
young  man  to  rid  himself  entirely  of  the  germs  of 
deceit  which  his  Jesuitical  education  had  for  so  many 
years  instilled  in  him — a  subtle  poison.  He  had 
reasoned  with  himself  that  if  he  told  the  whole 
truth  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  forced  to 
discontinue  his  visits  to  the  old  man,  and  therefore 
his  relationship  with  Leo  and  Robert,  as  it  was  at 
Captain  Sarno's  cottage  that  they  regularly  met, 
because  from  that  memorable  day  of  Renato's  visit 
to  Montalto,  when  the  Prince  had  told  him  of  his 
life,  he  had  only  returned  there  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  However,  his  new  consciousness  of  right 
and  wrong  had  so  far  developed  that  he  was  almost 
immediately  aware  that  he  had  acted  like  a  coward, 
that  his  letter  was  a  lie,  with  full  intention  to  deceive ; 
and  he  openly  accused  himself  of  his  weakness  before 
Leo  and  Robert,  adding  that  he  was  going  at  once 
to  retract  what  he  had  said,  that  he  would  admit  the 
whole  truth,  especially  his  love  and  admiration  for 
them,  boldly  professing  his  new  convictions  and  his 
new  ideals. 

Leo,  on  hearing  the  first  part  of  his  confession, 
was  slightly  displeased,  as  she  considered  it  a  re  apse 
into  his  old  habits ;   but  Robert  kindly  patteu  the 
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shamefaced  and  self- accusing  young  man  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  your  letter  was  not  very  heroic, 
but  opportunism  (I  do  hate  that  word ! )  is  a  neces- 
sity for  you,  at  least  for  the  moment !  I  do  not  wish 
Cardinal  Bredana  to  prevent  me  from  remoulding 
a  new  Renato — we  have  made  such  a  fine  beginning ; 
and  if  he  was  aware  of  our  friendship,  he  would  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  separate  us,  as  His  Eminence 
and  myself  know  each  other  as  only  intimate  enemies 
do.  So  now  do  not  fly  away  at  a  tangent  and  write 
an  eloquent  philippic  to  the  old  gentleman;  keep 
your  ammunition  for  further  use,  for  I  warn  you 
that  sooner  or  later  he  will  know  all ;  for  Don 
Francesco  Esposito,  contemptuously  ignored  by  you, 
has  a  host  of  spies  and  informers  all  about  the 
country.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  But  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof!"  And  so  they 
continued  to  keep  up  their  usual  intv  course. 

Other  correspondents  Renato  had  none,  only 
Professor  Segni,  since  he  had  seen  Robert,  wrote 
him  occasionally,  but  his  letters  were  short,  and 
although  inspired  by  a  sincere  affection,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  writer  did  not  share  the  hopes  of 
the  Prince,  and  considered  his  old  pupil  as  quite 
gone  over  to  the  priestly  army. 

So  October  came,  and  the  D'Arsas  left  for  one 
of  their  periodical  peregrinations  over  Europe,  to 
further  the  many  sociological  and  political  schemes 
in  which  they  were  interested  ;  and  thus,  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  Renato  was  left  without  advice  or 
assistance,  with  only  himself  to  depend  on.    Robert, 
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before  starting,  in  anticipation  of  what  might  happen, 
had  given  his  young  friend  a  list  of  addresses  and 
dates  where  letters  and  telegrams  might  reach  him, 
and  had  promised  that  in  case  of  urgency  if  he 
wired  the  word  "  Help,"  he  would  come  immediately. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  cautioned  Renato  against 
writing  too  often,  and  told  him  to  beware  especially 
of  country  postmen,  as  he  knew  that  they  were 
generally  heart  and  soul  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  quite  capable  of  tampering  with  his  letters. 
With  these  warnings  and  many  affectionate  wishes 
for  his  welfare  and  hapjjiness,  his  good  friends 
left  him. 

Then  there  came  for  Renato  another  sad  parting, 
the  saddest  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  Only  a 
week  after  the  departure  of  the  D'Arsas,  old  Captain 
Sarno,  who  had  never  reacquired  his  strength  on 
account  of  his  great  age  and  the  many  hardships 
sustained  in  his  youth,  both  as  a  convict  in  the 
cruel  Bourbon  prisons  and  as  a  soldier  during  the 
campaigns  of  Independence,  took  to  his  bed,  and 
as  his  weakness  daily  increased,  in  a  very  short 
time  he  was  no  longer  able  to  leave  it.  Renato 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  of  Petra,  who  only 
shook  his  head  in  an  ominous  manner,  saying  that 
it  was  simply  marvellous  that  the  old  man  should 
have  lived  as  long  as  he  had.  The  end  was  very 
near,  and  in  spite  of  Cardinal  Bredana's  letter, 
Renato  remained  constantly  at  the  old  soldier's 
bedside.  Sarno  was  perfectly  conscious,  with  all  his 
faculties  clear,  and  seemingly  sharpened  by  the  near 
approach  of  death.    Once,  only  once,  did  Renato  ask 
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him  if  he  thought  he  would  like  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Church ;  but  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 
and,  with  a  sweet,  placid  smile,  murmured  softly: 

"  Boy  !  no  peace  is  needed.  I  have  long  pardoned 
them  all." 

Renato  felt  the  reply  as  a  reproach,  for  he  was 
aware  that  the  old  man  was  right,  and  that  if  any 
one  needed  pardon,  it  was  not  certainly  that  hero, 
with  the  soul  of  a  child. 

Then,  one  night  late,  the  end  came.  In  the 
presence  of  Renato  and  of  the  doctor  he  expressed 
the  wish  to  be  buried  in  his  beloved  red  shirt  and 
wrapped  around  with  the  '*  tricolore,"  as  he  called 
the  Italian  flag.  He  said  he  was  deeply  grieved  at 
not  being  able  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  Leo  and 
Robert ;  but  he  had  obstinately  forbidden  Renato 
to  write  to  them,  as  they  were  doing  useful  work 
abroad,  and  it  was  not  worth  bringing  them  ' 
home  to  see  an  old  man  die.  Then  he  bid  av^i^^u 
to  the  doctor,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  asked  to 
be  left  alone  with  Renato. 

When  the  doctor  departed,  the  young  priest  knelt 
beside  him,  and  the  old  man  placed  his  hand  on 
his  auburn  locks,  and  so  they  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  silence  and  peace  of  the  autumn  night. 
Suddenly  the  dying  man,  as  if  endowed  with  a  new 
strength,  and  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  have 
regained  all  the  sonority  of  youth,  said,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself,  more  than  Renato  : 

"  We  have  fought  the  good  fight,  the  fight  of  Light 
against  Darkness,  of  Liberty  against  Servitude  and 
Shame!    We,  few  and  helpless,  have  redressed  the 
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wrong  of  ages !  And,  like  the  Christ,  have  scourged 
and  cast  out  thu  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  Temple  ! 
We  have  restored  Rome  to  its  erstwhile  glory,  and 
made  it  once  more  the  Capital  of  Italy  I "  Then, 
turning  to  Renato :  "  When  I  am  gone  thou  wilt 
miss  me  a  little ;  but  do  not  fear,  my  soul  will  be 
with  thee,  and  when  life's  battle  is  at  its  fiercest, 
thou  wilt  feel  its  presence.  It  will  give  thee  courage 
to  persevere  until  thou  art  again  a  free  man." 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  old  man's  mind  wandered  away,  and  he  recalled 
past  adventures,  past  battles,  and  forgotten  incidents. 
Then  he  fell  into  a  fitful  sleep,  and  Renato,  with  his 
heart  overflowing  with  grief,  rested  his  head  on  the 
pillow  beside  the  old  hero. 

Renato,  too,  must  have  slumbered  in  that  uncom- 
fortable position ;  for  when  he  again  awoke,  the 
greyish  light  of  day  was  filtering  through  the  little 
white  -  curtained  windows.  But  he  dare  not  move, 
as  the  old  man  was  still  asleep ;  suddenly  a  golden 
ray  of  light  shot  through  the  window  pane,  and 
encircled  as  an  aureole  the  beautiful  leonine  head, 
resting  peacefully  on  the  pillows.  He  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  straightened  himself  up,  carried  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  in  salute,  and  with  a  cheery  cry  of 
"  Present ! "  as  in  res«^o-is  ^  to  the  call  of  his  beloved 
General,  with  a  smi  e  o;»  his  lips,  he  peacefully 
expired. 

At  that  monent  th'=*  doctor,  who  well  knew  that 
the  end  must  be  near,  arrived  to  find  Renato  sobbing 
on  the  body  of  his  dear  old  friend,  and  he  immedi- 
ately made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
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funeral,  as  Renato  was  too  overcome  to  be  of  any 
use.  With  a  frankness  which  almost  amounted  to 
roughness,  he  counselled  him  to  go  away  at  once, 
because,  as  a  priest,  his  place  was  not  in  the  house 
of  a  man  who  was  going  to  be  buried  civilly  in  the 
cemetery  of  Petra,  with  the  accompaniment  of  all 
the  Radical  and  anti  -  clerical  associations  of  the 
district.  Renato  bowed  his  head,  knowing  that  the 
doctor  was  right.  So  he  once  more  went  in  the 
little  room,  and  looked  upon  the  smiling  face  of 
the  dead  hero ;  there  he  lay  in  the  inexpressible 
serenity  of  death,  the  ideal  and  incarnation  of  an 
era  which  had  passed  into  the  domain  of  History, 
the  last  of  the  knights-trrant  of  liberty.  Renato 
bent  and  reverently  kissed  his  brow,  and,  without 
another  word,  left  the  room  and  went  out  in  the 
road. 

His  solitude  was  now  complete  and  absolute,  and 
many  more  trials  awaited  him.  First  of  all,  he  was 
by  no  rr.eans  satisfied  with  himself;  and  the  more 
he  considered  the  question,  the  more  impossible  was 
it  for  him  to  reconcile  his  new  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong  with  his  cowardly  letter  to  his  Uncle 
Bredana,  and  his  ignoble  flight  from  the  body  of 
his  dead  friend.  And  the  more  he  thought  of  it, 
the  more  his  conscience  smote  him,  and,  unfortun- 
ately, he  did  not  even  have  the  possibility  of  talking 
it  over  with  Robert  and  Leo,  for  to  a  certain  extent 
they  might  have  eased  his  mind.  He  immediately 
wr'^te  them  a  long  letter,  full  of  self-accusation,  and 
particulars  concerning  the  last  moments  of  the  old 
Captain.     He,  furthermore,  asked  for  sympathy  and 
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assistance,  as  he  was  greatly  in  the  need  of  it; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  notes,  his 
friends  made  no  response  to  his  demands. 

The  autumn  now  set  in  with  quite  abnormal  rains, 
fogs  and  cold,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  spend  most 
of  the  days  indoors.  To  pass  the  time,  he  immersed 
himself  again  in  study  and  meditation.  The  library 
at  Montalto  was  at  his  disposal.  By  dropping  a  note 
to  Robert's  old  butler,  a  staunch  and  tried  retainer, 
the  work  he  desired  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Presbytery  by  some  of  the  peasants  or  lodge-keepers 
of  the  park.  Thus  he  entered  into  a  systematic  and 
critical  study  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  knew  little 
or  nothing,  because  in  his  ecclesiastical  education  he 
had  only  studied  fragments  taken  here  and  there, 
with  the  interpretations  attributed  to  them  by  his 
Jesuit  teachers,  who  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
distorting  and  twisting  texts  into  a  meaning  necessary 
for  their  ends.  It  is  true  that  at  each  Mass  he  read 
a  few  verses  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Epistles,  but 
that  reading,  done  in  a  ceremonial  manner,  was  cer- 
tai:!ly  not  conducive  to  anytuing  approaching  medita- 
tion or  study.  He  decided  to  begin  his  laborious 
study  from  the  beginning,  with  the  help  of  two  or 
three  different  texts  he  had  obtained  from  Montalto, 
especially  the  English  translation,  as  used  by  the 
Protestants;  this  alone  was  a  most  suggestive  proof 
of  his  state  of  mind. 

The  effects  of  this  study  of  the  Bible  were  enormous 
and  far-reaching,  more  so  than  he  imagined.  In  the 
first  place,  he  penetrated  the  reason  for  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  established  the  rule  that  this 
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Book  of  Books  of  the  Faith  should  only  be  studied 
with  the  interpretation  imposed  by  the  Church, 
notwithstanding  that  the  interpretation  often  con- 
tradicted the  text  itself.  And  then  he  found  that 
what  his  masters  had  taught  as  the  true  and  original 
tenets  of  this  faith,  were  in  many  instances  dogmas 
and  doctrines  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  and  increase  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
He  thus  saw  the  foundations  on  which  he  had  so 
laboriously  erected  the  edifice  of  his  convictions 
crumble  and  fall  away  ;  and  he  realised  the  vanity 
and  emptiness  of  the  claim  advanced  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  be  the  successors  of  Christ,  and  the  history 
of  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  which  he  had 
previously  studied,  only  confirmed  his  views,  so  that 
he  was  in  the  end  appalled  by  the  contrast  between 
the  teachings  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  and  those  of 
His  self-appointed  successors. 

Then  there  came  to  him  the  idea  of  what  a 
"  national  "  Church  ought  to  be,  a  "  national  "  Church 
in  which  the  priest  should  be  the  first  and  most 
patriotic  citizen,  and  pray  simply  and  modestly  to 
God,  in  the  native  tongue,  so  that  all  might  under- 
stand, and  judge  of  what  he  said. 

In  vain,  also,  he  sought  the  pretended  injunctions 
against  the  marriage  of  priests ;  and,  although  the 
question  had  no  personal  interest  for  him,  still  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  pastor  nearer  to 
his  flock,  and  increasing  his  power  of  sympathy  for 
them,  by  permitting  him  to  share  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  family  life. 
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He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexities  when 
something  occurred  which  brought  about  a  solution 
of  the  many  problems,  and  eventually  decided  his 
life.  One  morning,  a  young  girl  of  Summano,  hardly 
fifteen,  called  Pia  Sarruso,  was  found  in  a  dead  faint 
before  the  small  side  altar  of  the  Virgin.  No  one 
was  present  when  the  girl  had  fallen,  and  the  beadle, 
a  tottering  old  man,  ran  to  the  Presbytery  to  call  for 
the  assistance  of  Don  Renato  and  of  Monna  Lisa, 
who  at  once  hastened  to  the  church,  taking  with 
them  the  necessary  restoratives.  With  the  help  of 
a  neighbour  they  succeeded  in  carrying  her  to  her 
father's  house  in  Summano. 

These  Sarrusos  Iwere  little  tenant  -  farmers  of  the 
Prince  d'Arsa,  and  were  of  the  class  usually  found 
in  Southern  Italy.     They  had  a  houseful  of  children  ; 
Pia  was  one  of  ten,  a  rather  plump  and  good-looking 
girl;  and,  as  is   the  case  in  the  South,  very  much 
developed  for  her  age.     Some  weeks  before,  in  Petra, 
there  had  been  what  in  the  Roman  Church  is  called 
a"  Mission" — that  is  to  say,  a  fortnight's  ceremonies 
of  pompous  and  semi -pagan  rites,  accompanied  by 
the    most  inflammatory    preachings.      One    of   the 
priests  had  described   the  Grotto   of  Lourdes,  and 
the  miracles  of  the  "Blessed"  Bernadette,  in  such 
glowing  terms  that  Pia,  who  happened  to  be  present — 
a  confirmed  hysteric — partly  by  suggestion,  and  with 
the  hope  of  rivalling  the  French  peasant  who  had 
made  such  a  paying  business  of  the  aflfair,  decided 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

The    girl,  who   was    as  sharp  as   a   needle,  and 
naturally  very   bright,   although    wholly   untutored. 
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played  her  game  admirably.      After  all  the  female 
population  of  the  village  had  exhausted  their  efforts 
and  remedies  in  their  efforts  to  revive  her,  with  a 
dazed  look,  as  if  awaking  from  a  supernatural  trance, 
she  pretended  to  regain  consciousness;  and,  when 
she  was  able  to  speak,  she  narrated  to  the  gaping 
crowd,  that  while  she  was  praying  before  the  altar 
of   the    Virgin,    the    Holy    Mother    had    suddenly 
appeared  to  her,  dressed  in  white,  with  great  gold- 
embroidered  robes,  and  a  crown  of  stars,  and  warn- 
ing her  not  to  be  afraid,  announced  to  her   that 
she  had  chosen  "  her  beloved  daughter  Pia  as  her 
messenger,"  and  through   her  wt  ild    communicate 
her    wishes    and     commands    to    the    people    of 
Summano. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  emotion  and  hubbub 
this  wonderful  piece  of  information  created  in  the 
village;  the  ignorant  women  were  all  disposed  to 
accept  as  true  the  most  absurd  story,  if  it  only  acted 
upon  their  imagination  and  their  senses.  Renato 
was  the  first  to  hear  of  it,  for  Lisa  came  back  with 
all  the  particulars,  and  offered  her  master  a  free 
and  detailed  description  of  the  proceedings  ;  though, 
to  her  honour  it  must  be  added,  that  there  was  some 
asperity  in  her  tone  in  speaking  of  Pia,  as  she  by 
no  means  admired  her. 

Before  this  unheard -of  proof  of  ignorance  the 
indignation  and  horror  of  Renato  knew  no  bounds. 
He  who  possessed  such  a  high  and  sane  conception 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  human  to  the  divine, 
naturally  considered  this  attempt  to  befool  the  credu- 
lous   and   ignorant    peasants,   spiritually   speaking, 
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nothing  short  of  a  crime.     He  at  once  went  to  the 
Sarrusos'  house,  and  gave  the  parents  some  excellent 
advice,  warning  them  not  to  countenance  any  such 
nonsense  in  the  girl,  and  to   send  immediately  for 
the  doctor,  as  Pia  was  evidently  in  need  of  a  strong 
dose  of  medicine.     To  the  girl  he  refused  to  speak, 
saying  that  when  she  had  come  back  to  her  senses 
he  would  listen  to  her  confession,  but  not  till  she 
publicly  announced  that  all   she  had  said  was  the 
fruit    of   her   overheated  imagination.      Unhappily, 
however,  the  harm  was  done,  and   the  little  spark 
laid  which  was  to  cause  a  great  conflagration.     The 
trusted  correspondent  of  the  Corriere  Cattolico,  whose 
first  reports    had    called    upon    Renato's   head   the 
threats  of  his  Bishop  on  account  of  his  sermons— 
that    is  to  say,  the   baker's   sister,  who  haied  the 
"  Curatino  "  with  all  the  venom  of  her  little  soul— had 
been    present  when    Pia    made    her    extraordinary 
statement;    and    it    was    immediately  transmitted, 
with  embellishments,  to  Don    Francesco   Esposito. 
This  unscrupulous,  but  sharp  individual,  realising  at 
once    the  wonderful    possibilities   of  this   event   for 
furthering  the  profits  of  his  paper  and  those  of  his 
adherents,  began  a  vigorous  campaign,  which  spread 
like  wildfire    in    all    the   Neapolitan    provinces,   so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  "  Miracolosa  Vergin- 
ella  di   Summano"   was    a    topic   of  overwhelming 
interest,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one. 

Almost  immediately  the  so-called  "pilgrimages" 
began,  and  to  Renato's  unbounded  astonishment  he 
saw  long  processions  of  women  arriving  at  Summano 
by  all  the  roads  and  paths,  chanting  the  litanies  of 
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the  Virgin,  and  filling  the  house  of  Sarruso,  and 
later  the  two  small  inns  of  the  village,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  owners,  who  had  never  in 
their  lives  made  such  gains.  Then  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  Bishop,  in  which  Monsignor  Cava- 
turo  complimented  him  heartily  on  the  work  he 
had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  telling  him  that 
his  superiors  would  certainly  not  forget  what  he 
had  done  for  the  glory  and  power  of  the  Church. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Bishop  added  that  he  had 
considered  it  necessary  and  most  expedient  that 
great  ceremonies  should  be  held  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Summano  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
different  processions  which  came  to  render  homage 
to  the  young  Virgin  chosen  by  the  Mother  of  God 
to  be  her  messenger ;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Don  Renato  to  accomplish  all  this  work  un- 
aided, he  had  decided  to  send  at  once  to  Summano 
a  "Permanent  Mission"  to  help  him,  and  labour 
with  him  in  the  newly-opened  and  very  promising 
field.  The  chosen  "  Missionaries "  were  two,  the 
first  being  Don  Ciccio  Esposito ! 

At  that  name,  which  recalled  to  his  memory  the 
indelible  impression  he  had  received  by  the  side  of 
the  blood-stained  corpse  of  the  Arciprete  of  Petra, 
who  died  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim  to  the  infernal 
machinations  of  this  criminal  and  degraded  priest, 
whose  crime  had  been  clearly  proved  before  the 
judges,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all  this,  had 
been  lauded  and  blessed  by  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Church,  Renato  recoiled  in  unsurmountable 
horror   and  loathing.     It  was    this  scoundrel,  this 
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false  shepherd,  who  was  to  be  sent  to  Summano 
to  excite  and  encourage  the  worst  and  lowest 
passions  of  the  ignorant  crowds !  Was  this  possible 
in  the  Holy  Church  of  his  youthful  ideals — in  that 
Church  to  which  he  had  attributed  all  that  was 
pure  and  noble  and  lofty?  He  let  the  infamous 
letter  drop  on  the  floor  from  his  limp  and  trem- 
bling fingers,  and,  hiding  his  face  between  his  hands, 
sobbed  despairingly. 

Life  and  hope  and  faith  were  unmercifully  cru'.iicd, 
and  he  felt  that  death  would  be  a  blessed  relief  But 
in  this  terrible  moment  his  long  study,  his  medita- 
tions, his  struggles  with  the  feeble  and  sensual  part 
of  his  nature,  the  conclusions  and  convictions  at 
which  he  had  finally  arrived,  came  to  his  aid,  and 
gave  him  strength  to  harvest  his  heavy  crop  of 
illusions.  Dashing  away  the  futile  tears  that  dimmed 
his  eyes,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  carried  away  by  his 
newly-acquired  virility : 

"  Thank  God  !  at  last  my  doubts  are  at  an  end ! " 
Then,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  went  to  T'ftra, 
and  telegraphed  to  Robert,  the  one  pre-establishsd 
word :  "  Help."  Now,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
telegraphist  in  Petra  was  the  brother  of  the  business 
manager  of  the  Corriere  Cattolico,  and  that  same 
night  Don  Ciccio  Esposito  had  in  his  hanos  a 
terrible  weapon,  the  copy  of  Renato's  telegram, 
which  he  could  some  day  use  against  the  young 
priest. 

Renato  was  now  entering  the  crucial  period  of  his 
existence,  and  though  he  full  well  understood  that 
the  future  held  for  him  great  troubles  and  momentous 
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events,  yet  he  was  not  aware  that  the  next  few  weeks 
would  decide  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  But  from 
that  instant  all  hesitation  was  over,  and  in  the  future 
his  conduct  would  be  unwavering  ^nd  clear. 

So  the  next  morning,  when  old  Lisa  came  to 
announce  to  him  the  visit  of  two  reverend  gentle- 
men, he  decided  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
deceive  them  with  ambiguous  speeches,  but  would 
disdain  a\\  precautions,  and  let  Esposito  see  in  what 
contempt  he  held  him  and  his  actions.  He  bade 
Lisa  introduce  the  visitors  in  the  little  sitting-room, 
and,  calm  and  composed,  though  slightly  pale,  he 
went  to  receive  them.  Don  Ciccio  had  grown  even 
fatter,  rounder  and  more  sleek,  and  his  sensual  and 
shifty  little  eyes  more  elusive  than  ever ;  in  a  very 
shower  of  words  he  overwhelmed  the  young  man 
with  flowery  compliments  and  affectionate  enquiries 
about  his  health,  appearing  not  to  notice  that  Renato 
had  quietly  ignored  the  fat  and  not  over-clean  hand 
which  he  had  offered  him;  then  he  introduced  his 
colleague  chosen  to  assist  in  the  "  Mission,"  another 
robust,  square-shouldered,  coarse-looking  man  of  the 
same  type  as  Don  Ciccio.  When  the  prolix  editor 
had  finally  exhausted  his  breath,  Renato  in  a  very 
few  words  excused  himself,  on  the  plea  of  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  Presbytery,  from  not  offer- 
ing them  hospitality  ;  but  Don  Ciccio  interrupted  at 
once  with  a  false-sounding  laugh : 

"  Of  course,  of  course !  "  he  cried  ;  "  the  house  is  too 
small  for  the  three  of  us ;  I  knew  that  before,  and 
we  are  already  provided.  Lojacomo,  the  baker,  has 
two  excellent  rooms ;  and  I  am  sure  that  his  sister 
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Carolina  (a  truly  devout  and  fine  girl)  will  do  all  in 
her  power  to  make  us  quite  comfortable." 

But  as  the  wary  editor  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  study  the  position  and  personally  inspect  the 
"  Verginella,"  and  thus  exactly  gauge  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  trade,  he  only  remarked  concerning 
the  subject  which  had  brought  him  and  his  worthy 
colleague  to  Summano,  that  he  hoped  the  Parish 
Church  would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  those 
who  came  to  worship  therein.  Renato  only  inclined 
his  head  in  answer,  and  replied  His  Excellency  the 
Bishop  must  know  what  he  was  about,  as  the  responsi- 
bility was  wholly  his  own  ;  then,  as  the  conversation 
was  lagging  most  painfully,  the  "  Missionaries,"  with 
many  assurances  of  goodwill,  took  leave  of  poor 
Renato,  as  they  wished  to  return  to  Summano  to 
arrange  for  their  lodgings. 

When,  however,  they  were  once  more  on  the  road, 
the  rotund  face  of  Don  Ciccio  bore  an  expression  of 
deadly  hatred  and  revengeful  ire,  and  he  hissed  to 
his  stolid  companion : 

"That  accursed  young  brat  of  a  twopenny  Mar- 
chese !  ...  I'll  give  him  a  lesson  that  he  won't  forget 
in  a  hurry,  for  I  have  him  so,  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  ! "  And  with  an  expressive  gesture  he  viciously 
closed  his  square-tipped,  spatulated  fingers,  with 
their  black-rimmed  nails,  on  the  imaginary  neck  of 
his  future  victim. 

Of  course,  the  presence  of  these  two  scoundrels 
augmented  and  intensified  the  superstitious  move- 
ment. Don  Ciccio  sat  in  permanence  by  the  bedside 
of  Pia,  as  ever  since  that  first  apparition  she  pretended 
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to  be  unable  to  move  from  her  couch,  and  there 
received  her  adoring  visitors.  Under  his  able 
tuition  she  became  quite  expert  in  her  part.  The 
long  spells  of  ecstasy  and  the  visions  became  more 
and  more  frequent ;  and  finally  she  could  show  to 
the  wonderfully  increasing  faithful,  the  so-called 
"  stigmas  "  on  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  on  her 
feet,  which  she  declared  the  Virgin  Mary  had  her- 
self impressed  upon  them  as  a  visible  sign  of  the 
divine  calling  of  her  messenger.  Having  at  their 
backs  the  explicit  orders  of  the  Bishop,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  "  his  brother  in  Christ,  Don  Francesco 
Espositu,''  they  had  the  Parish  Church  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  soon  the  ignorant  peasants  were  wrought 
up  to  a  state  of  religious  frenzy.  The  processions 
were  multiplied  in  numbers,  and  soon  miracles  began, 
that  is  to  say,  numbers  of  hysterics  were  suddenly  and 
momentarily  cured  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  the  "  Miracolosa  Verginella  di  Summano." 

Renato  was  absolutely,  entirely  helpless,  and  was 
forced  to  be  a  witness  of  everything  thai  was  going 
on  without  the  possibility  of  interfering,  or  making 
the  slightest  protest.  What  he  saw  was  the  most 
noisy  and  blatant  demonstration  of  all  there  was 
of  paganism  in  Romanism,  the  ultimate  and  natural 
results  of  that  sensuousness  and  belief  in  exterior 
signs  and  symbols,  which,  in  a  more  elevated  and 
poetic  form,  had  once  carried  him  away ;  now,  fresh 
from  his  studies  and  meditations  he  understood  that 
the  two  forms  were  closely  connected,  and  that 
Rome  had  found  the  secret  of  its  immense  power  in 
this  pandering  to  the  sensuality  and  lower  instincts 
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of  mankind.  He  was  penetrated  by  an  ineffable 
loathing  and  disgust  for  all  he  saw  around  him  ;  he 
passed,  pale,  silent  and  haughty,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowds  which  daily  filled  his  church ;  and  it  was 
hourly  becoming  more  difificult  for  him  to  restrain 
from  openly  proclaiming  to  the  multitude  that  they 
were  tools  in  the  hands  of  clever  charlatans  who  were 
taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  folly. 

In  these  bitter  moments  he  doubted  everything 
and  everybody,  even  Robert,  who  had  not  answered 
his  telegram  ;  so,  alone,  he  had  to  drain,  drop  by  drop, 
his  cup  of  gall,  knowing  that  it  was  by  his  own  will 
that  he  had  entered  that  body  of  men  who  willingly 
prostituted  their  so-called  faith  for  lucre  and  power. 
In  his  narrow  study,  alone,  facing  the  portrait  of 
the  child  whose  prophetic  words  were  ever  presei.t 
in  his  ears,  befcic  the  image  of  Alma,  whose  persona- 
lity, now  attenuated  by  time  and  distance,  seemed 
almost  as  an  apparition  from  another  world,  he  could 
hear  the  hymns  sung  in  chorus  which  were  purposely 
written  to  proclaim  the  virtues  of  "  la  Santa."  They 
were  the  negation  of  tb  -u-.  pie,  pure,  ideal  maxims 
of  Christ.  He  could  i.  agiiu;  the  eager  faces  of  the 
poor,  deluded  masses,  pule  or  flushed  according  to 
their  disposition,  as  they  passed,  often  dragging  their 
knees  in  the  dust,  with  passionate  cries  ot  "  La 
Santa !  .  .  .  Viva  la  Santa  ! "  accompanied  by  wild 
appeals  to  the  Mother  of  Gou  ;  while  the  village 
bands  made  night  hideous  with  their  brazen  and 
discordant  melodies,  as  they  returned  from  sere- 
nading ria,  in  homage  to  her  wonderful  powers! 

Then,  one  day,  as  a  last  appeal  to  all  that  he  had  held 
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sacred  and  right  and  pure,  he  wrote  an  exhaustive 
report  of  the  facts  which  had  led  to  this  extraordinary 
outburst  of  ignorant  superstition ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  conceal  his  contempt  and  disapproval  of 
a  farce  which  he  considered  an  insult  to  Christianity, 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  people,  he  also  requested 
that  a  thorough  investigation  should  be  made  so 
that  his  allegations  might  be  substantiated.  This 
rather  voluminous  document  he  addressed  to  the 
•'  SS.  Congregazione  dei  Riti "  in  Rome,  the  body  of 
prelates  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  everything  con- 
cerning the  manifestations  of  public  worship,  and  of 
which  his  grand-uncle  Bredana  was  Vice-President. 
The  D'Arsas'  old  butler  registered  this  letter  at  a 
distant  post  office,  Renato  not  being  willing  to  trust 
it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Petra  office.  The 
answer  came  at  once,  under  the  form  of  a  private 
letter  from  the  Cardinal  Bredana,  who  did  not  appear 
to  have  understood  at  all  the  significance  of  his 
nephew's  memorial,  and  complimented  him  as  having 
at  last  found  a  ^ood  way  of  getting  on  rapidly  in  his 
career;  he  also  recommended  him  to  profit  by  his 
fortunate  discovery  of  a  miraculous  manifestation, 
and  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  moral  and 
material  benefits  accruing  to  the  Holy  See,  which,  he 
confessed,  were  rather  at  a  low  ebb,  in  consequence 
of  a  great  diminution  in  miracles,  and  other  useful 
events  of  the  same  class. 

The  burst  of  mirthless  laughter  with  which  Renato 
saluted  this  peculiar  letter  was  more  like  the  last  sob 
of  a  breaking  heart,  but  his  eyes  were  feverishly  dry, 
and  full  of  a  deep  concentrated  fire  which  made  them 
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flash  like  two  stars.  The  last  illusion  had  gone — 
gone  for  ever,  and  the  wreck  of  what  had  been  the 
cherished  dream  of  his  life  lay  at  his  feet,  a  formless, 
miserable  heap  of  ruins,  like  that  statue  of  Mammon, 
with  feet  of  mud,  which  fell  at  the  touch  of  a  true 
believer.  He  went  out  in  the  little  garden,  and  the 
sight  of  the  exquisite  landscape,  as  ever,  seemed  to 
soothe  and  calm  his  sufferings,  while  in  the  tiny 
graveyard  silently  sleeping  at  his  feet,  the  mysterious 
message  of  the  nameless  dead  was  at  last  fully 
understood  by  him,  a  message  of  Life,  of  Labour 
and  of  Love  1 

A  strong  hand  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He 
turned  round,  and  a  cry  of  joy  escaped  his  lips. 
Robert  d'Arsa  was  before  him,  smiling  in  his  usual 
encouraging  fashion. 

"  Here  I  am  ! "  he  said  in  his  sonorous  voice.  "  I 
have  come  in  answer  to  your  call.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  here  sooner,  as  I  had  many  things  to 
settle  in  Germany  ;  and  I  did  not  answer  either  your 
telegram  or  letter,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  you.  Now  tell  me  at  once  how  I 
can  help." 

Robert's  presence  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
Renato,  for  he  felt  that  now  he  had  near  him  some 
one  on  whose  broad  shoulders  he  could  repose  a 
part  of  his  burden.  They  re-entered  the  little  study, 
and  Robert  at  once  told  his  friend  that  he  had 
been  minutely  informed  of  all  that  had  happened 
in  Summano  during  his  absence,  adding  that  he 
thanked  him  for  having  thought  of  him  in  his 
straits. 
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"But  before  we  begin  to  discuss  the  matter,"  f.e 
continued,  "tell  me  at  once  your  views  on  the  subject, 
as  I  am  utterly  ignorant  concerning  them,  though,  of 
course,  I  suppose  that  the  miracles  of  the  '  Santa ' 
do  not  satisfy  you." 

At  last  it  was  possible  for  Renato  to  allow  all  the 
bitterness  and  anguish  which  had  tortured  his  soul 
to  flow  unchecked;  Renato  minutely  narrated  his 
life  during  the  long  absence  of  his  friend,  his  medi- 
tations, his  studies,  and  the  invincible  resolution 
which  had  been  slowly  forming  in  his  mind.  With 
words  of  fire  he  described  the  sending  of  Don 
Francesco  Esposito  as  head  of  the  "  Permanent 
Mission,"  at  whose  name  Robert  rubbed  his  hands 
gleefully  together,  and  exclaimed  : 

"My  friend  Don  Ciccio  is  here!     What  a  jolly 
fight  it's  going  to  be!" 

But  when  Renato  ended  his  narration,  telling  of 
the  frightful  wave  of  superstition  which  had  invaded 
the  country,  and  of  his  futile  efforts  to  stem  it,  and 
had  shown  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Bredana  which  he 
had  just  received,  Robert  instantly  became  very 
grave,  and  pensively  striking  his  broad  forehead,  he 
said  : 

"Now,  my  boy,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Remember  that  if  there  is  war,  the  only  sufferer  will 
be  yourself !  You  will  call  upon  your  head  the  formi- 
dable hatred  of  men  who  never  pardon,  and  who 
have  at  their  disposal  weapons  innumerable,  such  as 
you  cannot  even  imagine.  You  will  be  forced  to  face 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  so  momeutoU!*  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
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and  gauge  them.  Now,  knowing  all  this,  arc  you 
ready,  you  poor,  solitary,  inexperienced  child  !  to  war 
against  this  giant  called  Rome,  in  the  name  of  Truth 
and  Justice?  This  is  the  turning-point  of  your  life, 
on  which  all  depends;  decide  what  >ou  will  do,  but 
decide  with  your  eyes  open,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  incalculable  gravity  of  your  decision." 

At  these  words  Renato  rose  to  his  feet,  as  if  trans- 
ported by  an  unknown,  unfathomable  force,  and  with 
a  radiant  face,  transfigured  by  thought  and  suffering. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  am  ready  to 
fight,  ready  to  suffer,  and  even  to  die!  My  future  is 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  said  that  His  enemies 
would  not  prevail ;  it  is  in  His  hands  that  I  place 
myself.  All  the  rest  is  of  no  importance  to  me,  as 
long  as  Truth  and  Justice  triumph,  and  to  this  end 
I  will  dedicate  my  life  I  " 

"  Then  all  is  settled,"  said  Robert.  "  We  shall  win— 
or,  rather,  you  will  win— in  the  end.  The  battle  is 
going  to  begin  at  once,  my  dear  friend,  and  look  out 
for  the  first  blows." 

Without  another  word  Robert  left  the  Presbytery 
and  went  rapidly  to  the  village,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  which  was  the  house  of  the  Sarruso 
family.  That  day,  by  chance,  there  had  not  been 
any  pilgrimage,  and  in  the  inside  all  the  family  were 
busy  decorating  the  rooms  in  expectation  of  the  next 
day,  when  they  expected  a  great  influx  of  visitors. 
Finding  the  door  leading  to  the  interior  courtyard 
wide  open,  Robert  entered,  calling  two  or  three  times 
in  a  loud  voice  for  "  Mastro  Salvatore."  As  no  one 
answered,  he   stopped   to   listen,  and   hearing  the 
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murmur  of  voices,  he  looked  in  a  low  window  which 
opened  on  to  the  court.  He  saw  there  a  priest 
with  his  back  turned  towards  him,  sitting  by  the 
bed  on  which  a  girl  was  lying.  They  were  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation,  and  from  tiint*.  to  time 
the  priest  familiarly  enforced  his  arj;uments  with 
sundry  caresses.  The  voice  of  the  priest  became 
more  distinct  as  he  was  evidently   iboul  to  leave. 

"  Hast  well  understood,  my  Utile  Tiu  Rememuer 
all,  as  by  so  doing  we  are  certain  to  arrive  at  tvtn 
greater  results." 

Robert  at  once  guessed  who  the  two  .verc,  md, 
putting  in  his  head  through  the  windov/,  cried  out 
in  a  jovial  and  sardonic  manner : 

"  I  hope  you're  having  a  nice  time,  reverend  sir." 

Don  Ciccio,  hearing  that  tone  and  that  voice, 
jumped  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  his 
fat  face  paled  with  terror  and  hate  ;  but  there  was  no 
means  of  escape,  for  his  enemy  opened  a  neighbour- 
ing door  and  stalked  unconcernedly  into  the  room. 
The  girl,  recognising  her  master,  whom  she  knew  was 
inexorable  in  the  presence  of  deceit  and  falsehood, 
thought  it  wiser  to  tremble  and  sob,  as  if  a  prey  to 
convulsive  terror.  Don  Ciccio,  seeing  this,  thought 
he  could  produce  a  great  effect,  so  he  melodramati- 
cally exclaimed,  pointing  at  the  weeping  girl  with 
an  energetic  gesture: 

"Prince  Robert  d'Arsa,  see  what  a  terrible  effect 
your  mere  presence  has  on  this  sainted  virgin !  You 
well  know  the  reasons  of  it,  and  I  trust  you  will 
retire  at  once,  without  compelling  me  to  exorcise 
the  Demon,  which  is  your  Master." 
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But  all  this  acting  had  no  effect  on  Robert ;  he 
burst  out  lauRhing,  and  replied: 

"Tut,  tut!  Do  not  ^et  so  excited,  my  reverend 
Don  Francesco  Esposito.  You  ought  to  know  that 
it  is  wasting  your  breath  to  speak  thus  to  a  man  of 
my  stamp.  Then,  turning  towards  the  sobbing  Pia, 
he  continued  with  great  severity  in  his  tone :  "  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  thy  father,  and  see  if  he  will  not 
stop  this  indecent  comedy.  Shame  upon  thee,  silly 
wench !  Thou  wilt  perhaps  end  in  the  hospital  as 
the  Giacinta  of  Petra,  of  whom  this  scoundrel  here 
can  gtve  thee  all  the  needed  particulars." 

And  with  those  fierce  words  he  left  the  room  to 
find  Master  Sarruso,  to  whom  he  gave  the  most 
tr-r;'endous  rating  the  cringing,  whining  wretch  had 
civcd  in  his  life.  He  finished  with  a  threat 
diate  expulsion  from  the  farm,  as  the  over- 
s'^ e  property  had  complained  of  how  shame- 
id  been  neglected,  since  his  daughter's 
•:    irade  had  brought  ease  and  affluence  into 
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i  hen  he  left,  and  returned  to  the  Presbytery,  told 
Renato  what  had  happened,  and  arranged  with  the 
young  priest  the  subsequent  line  of  action.  It  was 
decided  that  Robert  should  immediately  leave  for 
Naples,  and  remain  there  until  he  could  persuade 
the  civil  authorities  to  take  some  action— which  was 
a  very  difficult  enterprise,  as  their  repugnance  to 
mix  in  a  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers  was 
great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  general  election  was 
near,  and  they  counted  on  the  help  of  the  priests  to 
defeat  the  Progressive  and  Radical  parties. 
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On  his  side,  Don  Ciccio  began  to  prepare  for  the 
fray.  He  had  before  only  casually  named  once  in 
his  paper  the  "acting  Curato"  of  Summano,  Don 
Renato  Rinaldi,  in  reference  to  the  "  Santa,"  but  now 
there  daily  appeared  short  and  venomous  articles 
about  certain  "faithless  priests  who  pretended  not 
to  believe  in  the  miracles  operated  by  the  pure 
Verginella  of  Summano,"  and  who  "  not  only  denied 
her  the  respect  which  was  due  to  her,  but  secretly 
conspired  to  destroy  her  work." 

These  attacks  gradually  became  more  violent  and 
explicit;  dire  threats  were  uttered  against  "certain 
Rosminians  who  had  been  repeatedly  censured 
by  the  superior  authorities,"  on  account  of  their 
sermons.  It  was  prophesied  that  condign  punish- 
ment was  at  hand,  punishment  that  could  not  be 
averted,  even  though  the  guilty  party  was  "  protected 
by  a  most  powerful  Cardinal." 

All  of  these  articles  were  sedulously  sent  to 
Renato,  who  did  not,  however,  take  any  notice  of 
them,  till  he  saw  the  allusion  to  the  Cardinal.  He 
then  sought  Don  Ciccio  in  his  lodgings,  and  firmly 
and  quietly  asked  him  what  the  meaning  was  of 
these  insinuations.  But  Don  Ciccio  evidently  thought 
that  the  hour  had  not  yet  come  to  throw  away  the 
mask,  and  as  a  lie  more  or  less  was  of  no  import- 
ance to  this  sainted  priest,  he  profusely  assured  the 
stern  young  man  that  the  philippic  in  his  paper  was 
not  directed  against  him,  but  was  written  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  the  name  of 
the  guilty  party  he  was  not  yet  at  liberty  to  disclose. 
This,  necessarily,  closed  the  interview;  but  Renato 
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was  not  deceived,  and  his  manners  plainly  expressed 
his  contempt  for  Don  Ciccio,  who  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  rage  when  his  visitor,  without  another  word, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

The  astonishment  of  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Corriere  Cattolico  and  of  his  worthy  colleague  was 
therefore  immense  when,  on  the  Friday  preceding 
the  Sunday  in  which  an  extraordinarily  large  con- 
tingent of  pilgrims  were  expected  from  Castellamare, 
they  received  a  note  from  Don  Renato  Rinaldi, 
who  formally  expressed  his  intention  of  being  present 
at  the  solemn  services  to  be  held  in  the  parochial 
church  of  Summano  on  that  occasion,  and  of 
preaching  a  sermon  to  the  assembled  crowds  of 
worshippers.  He  added  that  his  sermon  would 
treat  of  "The  Miraculous  Manifestations  of  God," 
and  closed  expressing  the  hope  that  both  the 
"  Missionaries  "  would  be  present. 

When  they  had  read  and  re-read  this  remarkable 
note,  they  blankly  stared  at  each  other  in  surprise 
and  wonder ;  then  Don  Ciccio  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  long,  low  whistle,  and  with  evident 
chagrin  exclaimed  that  the  accursed  young  brat, 
the  twopenny  Marchese,  had  thought  better  of 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that  they  must  find  some 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

Sunday  came,  a  glorious  morning,  full  of  sunshine 
and  brightness,  and  the  pilgrims  from  Castellamare, 
numbering  many  hundreds,  flocked  through  the 
streets  of  Summano  and  made  a  long  visit  to  the 
house  of  the  Pia,  who,  as  usual  in  these  occasions, 
pretended  to  be  in  a  spell  of  ecstasy.     Then,  with 
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much  chanting,  and  singing  many  hymns,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  two  noisy  brass  bands,  the  whole 
procession,  headed  by  Don  Ciccio,  his  colleague,  and 
the  various  lay  chiefs  of  the  pilgrimage,  wended 
its  way  to  the  Parish  Church,  the  bells  of  which 
were  thundering  forth  their  appeal.  Soon  the  church 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  when  from  a  side 
door  there  entered  none  other  than  Robert  d'Arsa, 
who  went  and  sat  on  a  bench  opposite  to  the  pulpit. 
This  apparition  was  so  unexpected  and  so  strange 
that  a  low  murmur  as  of  distant  thunder  rolled  through 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  crowd.  Don  Ciccio  at  once 
scented  danger,  and  began  in  whispers  to  incite  their 
ire  at  the  presence  of  an  excommunicated  enemy  of 
the  Faith. 

But  the  High  Mass  was  about  to  begin,  sung  by 
the  Arciprete  of  Castellamare,  and  served  by  Don 
Ciccio  and  his  colleague  as  acolytes,  for  Don  Renato 
had  said  that  he  was  only  going  to  preach,  leaving 
the  honour  of  the  Celebration  to  the  visiting  higher 
sacerdotal  authorities.  When  the  moment  of  the 
sermon  arrived,  Renato  came  out  of  the  Sacr'  ty, 
with  head  erect,  and,  rapidly  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  pulpit,  he  looked  at  the  sea  of  human  faces 
beneath  him  ;  then,  after  a  pause  in  which  one  would 
have  heard  a  needle  drop,  he  began  his  sermon. 

During  his  opening  words  his  voice  trembled  and 
quivered  slightly,  but  it  was  only  for  a  minute,  and 
then  his  low-pitched,  harmonious  tones  re-echoed  in 
the  most  remote  corner  of  the  edifice.  From  the 
very  beginning  what  he  said  took  away  the  breath 
oi  the  lew  intelligent  members  of  the  huge  congrega- 
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tion,  but  it  especially  staggered  Don  Ciccio  and  his 
worthy  companion.    Renato  proclaimed,  with  unfalter- 
ing energy  and  directness,  the  immense  difference 
between  the  great,  admirable,  and  wonderful  miracles 
which   daily  occur  in   the   private   history   of   each 
individual  soul,  and  those  which  from  time  to  time 
were  perpetrated    according    to  order,  the  fruit  of 
ignorance,  fraud,  and   blind  superstition,  and  which 
inspired    horror  and   indignation   in  all  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  respect  due  to  the   pure  faith 
of  Christ.     He  then   exemplified    his  assertion    by 
denouncing  by  name  that  unhappy  child  who  had 
been  tempted   to  become  a  scandal   and   a  shame. 
He  minutely  described  all  that  had  happened  at  Sum- 
mano ;  and,  without  mentioning  names,  he  stigma- 
tised as  unworthy  the  conduct  of  those  who,  despite 
their  duty  to  preserve  the  sancti:;     vnd  dignity  of 
the  Faith,  had  dared  to  make  an  unholy  market  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.     For  fully  ten  minutes  Don 
Ciccio,  writhing  with  impotent  rage,  saw  that  com- 
manding figure  in  the  pulpit,  with  outstretched  arm 
and  flaming  eyes,  pointing  towards  him,  while  the 
eloquence  of  his  words  branded  him  like  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  seared  his  very  soul. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Renato's  eloquence  was  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  but  crowds,  even 
when  composed  of  ignorant  people,  seem  to  be 
aware  when  something  unusual  is  taking  place. 
From  the  few  words  they  could  understand,  they 
gathered  that  something  was  being  said  against 
their  "Santa,"  and  the  attitude  of  the  crowd 
became  gradually  more  and  more  hostile. 
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Renato  finished  his  sermon  by  lifting  his  hands 
in  prayer  to  the  God  of  Mercy,  of  Justice,  and  of 
Truth,  who  had  been  so  outrageously  blasphemed 
by  unworthy  shepherds,  and  begged  that  He  might 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  did  not  see,  and  the 
ears  of  those  who  did  not  hear,  so  that  they  might, 
simply  and  wisely,  glorify  His  name. 

Then  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  amid  an 
increasing  murmur  he  entered  the  Sacristy,  to  await 
there  the  development  of  events.  Don  Ciccio,  beside 
himself  with  rage,  together  with  the  other  priests 
and  lay  leaders  of  the  pilgrims,  began  to  inflame 
the  fanatical  minds  of  the  poor  peasants,  and,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  Renato  came  out  by 
the  little  side  entrance  of  the  Sacristy,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  frenzied  people, 
mostly  women.  A  volley  of  hisses,  accompanied  by  a 
chorus  of  insults  in  the  chosen  language  of  the  rabble, 
saluted  him  ;  at  first,  scarcely  understanding  what  was 
meant,  he  stopped  and  looked  calmly  at  those  nearest 
to  him,  then  suddenly  taking  in  the  situation,  he  drew 
himself  up  proudly,  and  went  on  towards  his  house. 
A  gigantic  virago,  more  excited  than  Me  others, 
called  him  an  obscene  name,  shaking  madly  her  fists 
before  his  eyes,  then,  seeing  he  advanced  as  if  he 
took  no  notice  of  her,  she  spat  violently  in  his  face. 
At  this  frightful  insult  Renato  almost  lost  all  control 
over  himself,  but  he  clenched  his  hands  till  his  nails 
entered  the  flesh,  and  went  on  his  way.  The  insults 
and  the  rage  of  the  crowd  increased,  and  a  volley 
of  stones  and  cabbage  stalks  knocked  his  hat 
in  the   dust,  and   deeply   gashed   his  cheek.     It   is 
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impossible  to  say  what  might  have  happened,  if  at 
that  moment  four  carabinieri,  preceded  by  Robert, 
had  not  violently  opened  a  lane  through  the  crowd, 
who,  seeing  the  much-feared  red  and  blue  plumes, 
instantly  took  to  flight,  scattering  in  all  directions. 

Robert  escorted  Renato,  who  seemed  utterly  dazed, 
back  to  the  Presbytery,  and  tenderly  attended  to 
his  wounds  ;  they  were,  happily,  of  no  importance, 
but  when  they  were  alone  in  the  little  study,  the 
poor  boy,  recollecting  the  insults  and  opprobrium  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  broke  out  in  a  tempest 
of  sobs,  crying : 

"My  God!  what  have  I  done  that  I  should  be 
treated   so  ?  " 

Robert  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said : 

"  Courage !  courage,  my  boy  !  You  must  not  give 
way,  the  battle  has  only  just  begun." 

But  Robert  was  obliged  to  leave  him,  for  another 
scene  of  the  drama  was  being  enacted  in  Summano. 
The  Commission  of  Enquiry  which  Robert  had  asked 
was  on  the  spot,  and  were  proceeding  to  carry  out 
their  instructions.  They  found  Pia  surrounded  by 
the  faithful,  but  the  arrival  of  the  police,  with  its 
judicial  following,  caused  such  a  panic  that  in  a 
second  no  one  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  Sarrusos 
except  Pia  and  Don  Ciccio,  to  whose  neck  she  had 
frantically  clutched,  begging  that  he  would  save 
her. 

The  legal  and  medical  enquiry  proved  that  Pia 
was  a  confirmed  hysteric,  that  her  stigmas  were 
artificial,  and  also  that  she  was  by  no  means  a 
"  Verjinella."     In  consequence,  a  few   hours  after, 
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notwithstanding  the  cowardly  supplications  of  Don 
Ciccio,  who  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  Robert,  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  fraud  and  corruption 
of  minors,  while  Pia  was  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
pending  the  trial. 

So  the  crash  had  come,  and  the  false  pretences 
of  the  famous  "Santa  di  Summano"  were  exposed, 
and  would  be  punished.    The  Liberal  journals,  when 
they  recounted  the  incidents,  bestowed  the  highest 
praise  on  the  young  priest  who,  in  a  spirited  sermon, 
had  courageously   published    the    infamy  of    Don 
Francesco  Esposito.     But  Renato  did  not  see  those 
papers ;  he  saw  instead  the   Corriere  Cattolico,  who 
in  each  issue  covered  him  with  opprobrium,  calling 
him    Freemason,   Apostate,  Renegade,  and  so  on, 
with  the  fluency  of  insulting  epithets  so  peculiar  to 
infuriated  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Forty-eight  hours  from  the  day  of  his  sermon  he 
received  the  following  letter  from  Cardinal  Bredana : 

"  Thou  hast  decided  to  cover  thy  name  with  infamy  ; 
not  satisfied  with  having  shown  thyself  to  be  a  fool, 
thou  hast  proved  thyself  to  be  a  scoundrel  of  the 
deepest  dye.     I  know  that  thy  friendship  with  that 
vile  reprobate,  D'Arsa.  and  his  adulterous  wife  is  the 
cause  of  all.    Thou  hast  no  excuse  for  thy  insane 
actions,  because  thou  hast  been  duly  warned.     First 
thou  didst  have  the  impudence  to  preach   respect 
and  obedience  to  this  government  which  aared  to 
despoil    the   Holy   Father  and    his   Church;    then, 
against  express  orders  to  the  contrary,  thou  didst 
continue  to  visit  the  house  of  that  ex-convict,  whom, 
instead  of  assisting,  thou  shouldst  have  h^iped  to 
send   to   perdition.    To  crown   all,  thou  hast  allied 
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thyself  with  that  devil,  D'Arsa.  Instead  of  helping  the 
providential  movement  of  devotion  to  the  Church, 
thou  hast  united  with  the  profaners  of  the  altars  to 
arrest  it,  and  hast  sent  the  champion  of  the  Church 
to  prison.  Thou  hast  filled  up  the  measure  of  thy 
iniquities  ;  orders  have  been  given  to  thy  Bishop  con- 
cerning thee,  and  thou  mayest  well  tremble,  for  thy 
punishment  will  be  according  to  thy  crime,  and  thy 
fate  will  not  be  an  enviable  one.  Let  us  hope  that 
thou  mayst  find  some  way  to  explain  thy  actions, 
and  thus  cause  thy  punishment  to  be  mitigated. 

"  Bredana." 

Renato  wondered  what  it  all  meant,  but  he  was 
not  long  in  doubt,  for  the  next  morning  an  oflficial 
letter  from  the  Bishop,  in  three  short  and  violent 
phrases,  announced  to  him  that  he  had  been  super- 
ceded in  the  temporary  Pastorate  of  Summano,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  colleague  of  Don  Francesco 
Esposito  in  the  "  Permanent  Mission,"  "  in  reparation 
for  the  insult  received  at  your  hands,"  that  he  was 
suspended,  for  the  time  being,  a  divinis,  and  that 
the  next  day  by  twelve  o'clock  he  must  be  at  the 
Episcopal  Palace  in  Sorrento. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  submit.  He  rose 
from  his  chair  and  went  straight  to  Montalto,  where 
he  found  Leo  and  Robert,  who  anxiously  enquired 
what  had  happened.  He  gave  them  the  two  letters 
to  read,  and  to  their  questions  about  his  future 
plans,  he  replied : 

"  I  must  obey.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  must  face 
the  Bishop,  and  also,  probably,  my  uncle.  I  am  a 
priest,  and  my  oaths  bind  me.  undyingly.  As  yet  I 
cannot  absolutely  decide  as  to  my  duty.     When  I 
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do,  have  no  fear ;   I  will  follow  it  even  to  death,  if 
necessary.    But  for  the  present  I  must  obey!" 

His  friends  did  not  try  to  alter  his  decision,  for 
they  felt  that  he  was  now  strong  enough  to  act  inde- 
pendently, but  they  made  him  promise  that  before 
taking  any  important  step  he  would  call  and  see 
them  in  Naples,  where  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  next  day.  He  then  left  them  and  returned 
to  the  Presbytery  to  pack  up  his  belongings,  assisted 
by  poor  old  Lisa,  who  was  inconsolable  at  his 
departure,  and  cried  herself  almost  ill.  By  the  time 
his  trunks  were  finished,  night  had  come— a  beautiful, 
clear,  moonlit  night.  He  went  into  the  garden  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  view  stretched  out  before 
him.  The  sea  was  shimmering  like  silver  under 
the  rays  of  the  placid  moon ;  he  said  good-bye  to 
the  tiny  churchyard  from  whence  he  had  so  often 
received  a  mysterious  message  from  the  nameless 
dead ;   then,  with  a  heart-broken  sigh,  he  returned 

to  the  house. 

Next  morning  early  he  mounted  the  same  corricolo 
in  which  he  had  arrived  fifteen  months  before,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  later  he  once  more  stood  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Sorrento. 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  old  and  dilapidated  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Sorrento,  in  the  damp  and  dirty  back  street,  behind 
the  cathedral,  seemed  more  uninviting  than  ever 
in  that  dreary  afternoon.  The  sun,  half  hidden 
behind  heavy  clouds  of  a  leaden  and  threatening 
colour,  which  were  rising  from  the  north,  could  not 
penetrate  through  the  high  and  narrow  windows  of 
its  fa9ade,  nor  even  in  the  inside  courtyard,  where 
a  vegetation  of  moss  and  lichens  of  an  unhealthy- 
looking  green  thrived  in  the  crevices  of  the  un- 
equal flagstones.  Renato,  as  he  entered,  perhaps 
owing  t'  c  (e  contrast  with  the  warmth  of  the  road 
duri»?!4  h/>  drive  from  Summano,  shivered  all  over; 
but  if  was  more  thar.  the  difference  of  temperature 
— quite  mother  fef^ing  overcame  him,  and  he  was 
perfectly  av'aro  of  Jc  Smiling  contemptuously  at 
his  own  weaknes.'>,  he  ran  i-p  the  stairs,  and  stopping 
at  the  well-kpowr  door  of  carved  oak,  he  gave  the 
handle  of  the  bell  i  pull  which  made  it  jingle  spas- 
modically for  a  long  *ime. 

Anselmo,  the  butler- beat  ile,  after  some  moments' 
waiting,  came  to  open  the  door  and  let  the  visitor 
in,  more  saturnine,  ill-tempered,  and  more  purple  in 
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the  face  than  ever ;  Renato  brushed  past  him,  and 
entered  the  long,  bare  ante-room.  .  .,       , 

Nothing  had  changed;  the  same  large  white  cat 
sat  on  the  sill  of  one  of  the  three  windows  moodily 
washing  its  face  with  its  front  paws. 

"His  Excellency."  said  Anselmo.  "is  at  present 
engaged.  Will  you  please  wait  a  while  and  take  a 
seat  ?  "  And  with  his  dirty  finger  he  pointed  out  one 
of  the  wooden  settees,  and  with  half  a  bow  departed, 
leaving  the  young  man  alone  in  the  room. 

Renato  complied,  and  sat  staring  vacantly  out  of 
the  window,  lost  in  his  own  sad  thoughts.    At  the 
end  of  the  narrow  back  street,  where  it  enters  the 
principal    square  of  Sorrento,  a  barrel  -  organ  was 
playing,  with  unusual  melody  and  richness  of  sound, 
one  of  those  passionate  Neapolitan  love  songs,  in 
which  seems  to  vibrate  all  the  sensuous  poesy  of 
the  race ;  and  this  formed  an  ironic  accompaniment 
to  his  unhappy  meditations.     It  was  a  relief  when 
Anselmo  returned,  announcing  that  His  Excellency 
would  receive    him    at    once.      He    rose  from  the 
wooden    settee    and    followed    the    butler  -  beadle, 
whose  face  bore  a  sort  of  commiserating  grin ;  for 
he  well  knew  the  reception  in  store  for  «  proud  Don 

Tn  the  well-known  shabby  and  stuffy  little  sitting- 
room,  ensconced  and  almost  hidden  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  an  immense  armchair,  was  the  mountainous 
form  of  Monsignor  Cavaturo.  whose  purple  face  and 
greasy  lips  told  that  he  had  just  finished  a  succulen 
and  heavy  repast;  so  that  his  anger  at  the  sight 
of  Renato.  and  the  efforts  of  digestion   combined, 
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threatened  him  with  an  apoplectic  fit.  As  soon  as 
the  young  priest  crossed  the  threshold,  he  cried  out 
at  the  top  of  his  harsh  and  stentorian  voice : 

"Here  at  last,  you  young  scoundrel  I  Begin  at 
once  and  explain  your  disgraceful  and  unpriestly 
actions."  And  then,  in  Neapolitan  dialect— for  when 
overcome  with  rage  he  lost  temporarily  his  head  and 
his  grammar— he  assailed  Renato  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  punctuated  with  tremendous  blows  on  the 
table  beside  him.  It  was  evident,  if  his  rage  kept 
up  much  longer,  he  would  burst  a  blood-vessel. 
Renato,  slightly  pale,  stood  erect  and  disdainful  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  untouched  by  the  tide 
of  insult  which  surged  and  foamed  around  him. 
When  the  Bishop  at  last  came  to  a  pause,  Renato, 
with  perfect  control  over  his  temper,  steadfastly  but 
respectfully  said,  looking  the  perspiring  old  man  full 
in  the  face: 

"  Of  what  does  your  Excellency  accuse  me  ?  I  am 
yet  completely  ignorant  of  my  fault,  which  must  be 
exceedingly  grave,  as  it  has  caused  my  suspension 
a  divinis  ! " 

These  moderate  and  simple  words  had  on  the 
Bishop  the  same  effect  as  a  bucket  of  cold  water ; 
answer  them  coherently  he  could  not.  He  began 
to  feel  highly  uncomfortable,  and  a  sense  of  his  own 
inferiority  crept  over  him.  However,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  the  fawning  and  cringing  of  the  priests 
who  surrounded  him,  Renato's  haughty  indifference 
presently  increased  his  rage. 

But  the  new  volley  of  abuse  he  discharged  at 
Renato   was    milder   in    tone   than    the    pre'ceding 
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one,  and  intermingled  with  lachrymose  ejaculations 
about  "the  grief  of  the  sainted  Cardinal  Bredana." 
Renato  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  these  signs  of  diminution   in  the  prelate's  ire; 
and  when  the  Bishop  ceased  speaking  for  a  second 
time,   Renato    repeated    his    first    question.      Thus 
cornered,  Monsignor  Cavaturo  was  forced  to  make  a 
definite  and  coherent  statement,  which  was  evidently 
an  affair  quite  beyond  his   power  and  logic.      He 
began  a  rambling  'mpeachment  of  Renato's  conduct 
from  the  beginning  of  his  parish  work :  his  perverse 
obstinacy  in  preaching  contrary  to  "  the  intentions  of 
the  Holy  See  " ;  his  dangerous  visits  to  "  that  brigand, 
Sarno,"    against    whom    he    had    been    repeatedly 
warned;  his  intimacy  with  "those   D'Arsa  devils," 
and  at  this  abhorred  name  the  Bishop  crossed  him- 
self devoutly ;  then  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  his 
"persecution"  of  Pia   Sarruso  and  Don  Francesco 
Esposito.     On  this  subject  the  Bishop  dilated  at 
great  length,  and  in  terms  which  frequently  brought 
the  blush  of  shame  to    Renato's   pale    cheek;    he 
complained   that    through    his   stupidity,  or  rather 
through  the  accursed   influence  of  his   friends,  the 
D'Arsas,  he  had  stopped  short  a  magnificent  source 
of  financial  profit  for  the  Church,  which  it  greatly 
needed,  especially  in  these    troublous    times  when 
irreligion  and    licence  swept    the    land.      He  then 
hinted  that  Pia  was  a  good-looking  girl,  and  that 
certainly  could  not  be  counted  against  her ;  that  if 
Renato  had  not  been  an  idiot  he  might  have  had 
everything    in    his   own    hands,    instead  of   acting 
so  foolishly,  as    to  necessitate   him   to   send  Don 
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Francesco   Esposito   to   the   rescue.      He  concluded 
thus : 

"  And  now  our  poor  Don  Ciccio  is  in  jail,  Pia  in 
a  reformatory,  and  you  are  suspended  a  divinis ! 
See  the  evil  consequences  of  your  intercourse  with 
excommunicated  devils,  and  of  all  yoir  reading! 
Imagine,  y  :u  even  dared  to  open  a  Bible  !  "  And  in 
very  horror  he  lifted  his  arms  to  Heaven,  as  if  in 
deprecatory  supplication. 

When  the  Bishop  ended,  expressions  of  contempt, 
disgust,  indignation,  and  even  amusement  followed 
each  other  on  Renato's  face  in  quick  succession. 
If  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  facts  had  looked 
in  that  sitting-room,  they  would  have  easily  mistaken 
the  Bishop,  lying  huddled  in  his  big  armchair,  flushed 
and  overheated,  for  the  culprit,  and  Renato,  standing 
before  him,  dignifie  '  tall,  austere,  as  the  judge  about 
to  pass  sentence  on  that  personification  of  vice, 
grovelling  and  crouching  in  a  chair  at  his  feet. 
The  silence  which  for  a  moment  reigned  in  the 
small  sitting-room  was  suddenly  broken  by  Renato, 
who,  in  his  low-pitched,  harmonious  voice,  replied 
at  last : 

"Yes,  your  Excellency!  I  have  preached  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  Render  therefore  unto  Cssar 
the  things  which  be  Casar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  be  God's.  Yes,  I  described  the  duties 
due  to  our  King  and  country,  because  I  am  an 
Italian ;  and  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  as  every  true 
Christian  and  patriot  should,  the  land  of  my  birth. 
Captain  Sarno  was  no  brigand  ;  but  a  poor,  feeble 
old   man  with   the  simple   and   guileless   soul   of  a 
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child.  As  to  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  d'Arsa, 
your  Excellency  has  been  most  shamefully  deceived 
and  misinformed,  for  two  truer  friends  and  purer, 
nobler  hearts  I  have  never  known.  And  as  to  the 
criminal  deceit  of  that  hysteric,  Pia  Sarruso,  and 
the  sermon  I  preached  in  which  I  publicly  denounced 
her,  and  also  the  scoundrel  who  instigated  her  to 
continue  in  her  course,  a  man  upon  whose  head  is 
an  eternal  brand  of  blood  and  shame,  I  have  no 
excuse  to  make.  I  acted  in  accordance  with  my 
conscience,  which,  after  God,  is  the  only  judge  I 
acknowledge." 

This  was  too  much.  Monsignor  Cavaturo  rose  to 
his  feet,  but  as  the  wine  of  the  Vesuvian  district  is 
extremely  strong  and  alcoholic,  he  was  obliged  to 
lean  against  the  table  to  steady  himself.  Foaming 
with  rage,  he  spluttered  out : 

"  Conscience  ?  Conscience  ?  What  right  hast  thou 
to  have  a  conscience  ?  Thou  who  art  but  dirt  beneath 
the  feet  of  thy  superiors !  Conscience,  indeed !  Thou 
hast  but  one  right,  one  duty :  to  obey !  Thou  didst 
resign  all  claim  to  conscience  and  free-will  the  day 
thou  didst  assume  the  priestly  robe.  And  now,  go 
immediately  to  thy  room,  and  dare  not  leave  it  till 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bredana  arrives ;  he  will 
deal  with  thee  according  to  thy  deserts.  Out  of 
my  presence ! "  And  with  a  gesture  which  he  meant 
to  be  imperious,  he  pointed  to  the  door,  but,  losing 
his  balance,  he  fell  sprawling  back  in  his  armchair. 

Without  a  word  Renato  left  the  room,  and  in  the 
adjoining  one  found  Anselmo,  the  butler  -  sacristan, 
who  had  evidently  received  stringent  orders,  for,  with 
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an  abrupt  "  This  side,"  he  pointed  to  the  small  flight 
of  stairs  leading  to  the  passage  in  which  was  the 
attic  where  Renato  had  slept  during  the  time  of  his 
first  residence  in  tiie  Palace.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
perfectly  arbitrary  and  even  illegal  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop  to  try  and  keep  Renato  a  prisoner ; 
but  the  prelate  had  rightly  counted  on  his  years  of 
discipline,  and  the  old  habit  of  obedience  to  his 
superiors.  Again,  Renato  was  unwilling  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  take  a  step  which  would  be  a 
severance  of  all  past  ties.  So,  mechanically  he 
followed  the  servant  to  his  old  room. 

During  the  week  following  his  storm.y  interview 

with  the  Bishop,  he   passed  through  an  ordeal  more 

painful  than  any  he  had  ever  yet  experienced.     He 

was  deprived  of  books,  and,  naturally,  could  write 

no  letters,  as  he  was  well   aware  that  they  would 

never  reach  their  destination.     Nothing  was  left  to 

him  but  to  commune  with  his  own  thoughts,  as  he 

sat,  hour  after  hour,  at  the  window,  looking  out  in 

the  dirty,  dreary  court,  and  listlessly  following  the 

movements  of  the  swallows  as  they  circled  in  the 

air.     He  was  overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of  intense 

hopelessness  and  discouragement.     All  his  illusions, 

the  cherished  ideals  of  his  life,  had  been  ruthlessly 

swept  away.     Even  prayer,  his  erstwhile  solace  and 

refuge,  was  denied  him,  for  how  could  he  pray  to 

that  God  whose  earthly  representatives  committed  in 

His  name  all  the  felonies  ai.d  crimes  which  he  had 

witnessed  ?     And  then  a  mysterious  voice  whispered 

in  his  ear  a  sentence  he  had  read  in  one  of  the  books 

lent  to  him  by  Robert :  "  Is  there  a  God,  a  Right, 
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a  Wrong,  a  Justice?  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing! 
Nothing  but  a  pitiless  Destiny  which  weighs  upon 
the  human  race,  scattering  blindly  happiness  and 
despair." 

One  evening,  the  fifth  day  of  his  confinement, 
Anselmo  brought  up  a  pair  of  candles  to  replace 
those  Renato  had  burnt  out  the  preceding  night 
during  his  unwb  tlesome  musings,  and  by  chance  left 
on  the  table  a  two-day-old  newspaper.  Mechanically 
the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  fell  on  the  opened  page,  and 
he  suddenly  started,  for  the  name  of  Professor  Segni 
attracted  his  attention.  In  great  agitation  he  read 
the  article,  a  lengthy  and  pompous  obituary,  written 
in  the  cheap  eloquence  of  daily  papers,  and  setting 
forth  the  admirable  qualities  of  Segi>i,  whom  it 
described  as  "  an  illustration  of  Italian  culture."  His 
old  teacher,  the  companion  of  his  memorable  journey 
through  Europe,  had  died  suddenly  from  haemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  as  he  was  finishing  one  of  his  lessons, 
surrounded  by  his  many  pupils,  who  loved  him  with 
almost  filial  devotion. 

The  newspaper  fell  from  Renato's  nerveless  hands, 
and  for  a  long  minute  he  remained  motionless. 
Then  suddenly  a  sob  shook  him,  and  he  burst  into 
an  uncontrollable  tempest  of  tears  which  lasted  some 
time.  This  violent  outburst  of  grief  was  the  saving 
of  him ;  it  dispelled  the  apathy  from  which  he  had 
been  suffering,  and  the  words  and  the  teachings  of 
his  first  educator  came  rushing  back  to  his  mind 
with  an  impetus  and  intensity  that  almost  overcame 
him. 

Next  morning  he  had  a  visit,  a  most  unexpected 
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and  pleasing^  one :  that  of  Monna  Lisa,  his  old  house- 
keeper, who,  having  collected  her  courage,  came  to 
the  Palace,  and  under  the  pretext  of  bringing  to 
her  ex-master  some  small  things  he  had  forgotten 
in  his  hasty  packing,  wheedled  herself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Anselmo  —  so  effectively,  indeed,  that  he 
allowed  the  old  lady  to  go  up  to  Don  Renato  for 
a  minute.  During  the  short  interview  she  managed 
to  slip  into  his  hands  a  letter,  which  he  at  a  glance 
recognised  /as  written  in  the  well-known  writing  of 
Professor  Segni. 

It  was  like  a  message  from  the  dead,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  alone,  he  reverently  opened  and  read  it. 

"  My  boy,"  it  ran,  "  I  do  not  know  why,  but  to-day 
returning  from  my  usual  lesson,  you  have  presented 
yourself  to  my  mind  more  vividly  than  ever,  and 
I  am  moved  to  write  these  few  lines  to  tell  you 
that  if  my  letters  for  a  long  time  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  nevertheless  I  bear  you  the 
same  deep  affection  as  ever,  and  ever  follow  your 
steps  in  the  unfortunate  career  you  so  obstinately 
chose,  in  spite  of  all  my  advice  to  the  contrary.  I 
have  known  you  from  your  earliest  childhood,  and 
I  have  been  able  to  follow  the  development  of  your 
personality,  and  now  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  you  of  the 
admiration  I  have  felt,  and  feel,  for  the  purity  of 
your  intentions  and  ideals,  but,  poor,  unfortunate  boy  ! 
Fate  has  unceasingly  opposed  you.  I  have  lately 
heard  from  our  mutual  friend  Robert  d'Arsa,  of 
the  tortures  to  which  you  have  been  subjected  by 
superiors  and  colleagues  on  account  of  the  so-called 
'  Santa '  of  Summano  ;  you  acted  honestly  in  refusing 
to  countenance  such  a  fraud,  but  I  fear  that  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  your  troubles.  The  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  obliged  to  choose  between  your 
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conscience  and  the  orders  and  intentions  of  your 
superiors.    Will  you  then  remember  what  I  said  on 
the  eve  of  your  ordination,  and  courageously  tear 
from  your  body  the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  you  volun- 
tarily assumed,  even  though  with  it  you  tear  the  flesh 
of  your  flesh,  and  shed,  drop  by  drop,  the  blood  of 
your  blood?    Something  (if  I  were  superstitious  I 
would  say  a  presentiment)  tells  me  that  I  shall  never 
see  you  again ;   I   feel   myself  getting  weaker  and 
weaker  day  by  day,  and  lately  I  have  aged  a  great 
deal.    Thus,  if  Fate  decides  that  I  am  to  die  without 
the  joy  of  meeting  you  once  more,  remember  what 
you  swore  to  me  before  your  ordination  ;  even  if  I  am 
dead  and  beyond  the  pale,  I  feel  that  my  old  bones 
will  rest  more  peacefully  in  their  grave,  if  I  may  carry 
away  with  me  the  conviction  that  you  will  come 
out  from  among  those  enemies  of  light,  the  day  you 
fathom  the  depth  of  their  perfidy  and  the  corruption 
of  their  system.    Good-bye,  dear  boy ;  think  some- 
times  of  your  old  friend  and  teacher, 

"  Segni." 

From  that  moment  all  traces  of  indecision  and 
anxiety  disappeared  from  Renato,  and  when  Anselmo, 
in  the  evening,  announced  to  him  that  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bredana  was  expected  the  next  morning, 
he  answered  that  no  more  pleasing  news  could  have 
been  imparted  to  him,  for  he  most  impatiently  was 
eyoecting  his  grand-uncle. 

The  next  morning  Cardinal  Bredana  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  his  secretary  and  his  chaplain,  two  young 
Jesuit  Fathers,  with  manners  full  of  dignity  and  ease, 
but  with  the  indescribable  stamp  of  their  Order. 
Renato  saw  these  two  priests  in  the  little  sitting-room 
when  he  entered,  but  he  had  no  conversation  with 
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them,  for  to  him  they  seemed  spies  sent  to  report 
on  the  actions  of  the  old  Cardinal  rather  than  his 
attendants. 

The  meeting  between  uncle  and  nephew  was  by 
no  means  cordial,  and  the  first  words  of  the  old  man 
did  away  with  any  possibility  of  familiarity.  With 
a  haughty,  judicial  mien,  and  without  the  shadow  of 
a  greeting,  the  Cardinal  hailed  him  thus  : 

"  Don  Renato  Rinaldi,  you  are  in  this  moment 
before  your  ecclesiastical  Judge,  who  has  come,  by 
special  authority  granted  by  our  Holy  Father  the 
Pope,  to  pass  judgment  on  your  conduct.  Through 
my  orders  you  have  been  suspended  a  d:  inis, 
the  gravest  measure  which  can  be  taken  against  a 
rebellious  priest,  nd  it  will  depend  on  me  if  this 
sentence  will  be  n.  intained  or  not.  In  your  own 
interest  I  warn  you  to  reflect  well  and  prudently 
on  your  answers  to  my  questions.  We  krow  All, 
so  it  would  be  vain  for  you  to  attempt  to  conceal 
anything." 

There  was  a  threatening  stress  on  the  word 
"  All  "  which  might  have  terrorised  any  one  else ; 
but  Renato  straightened  himself  up,  looked  unflinch- 
ingly in  the  face  of  the  majestic  old  Cardinal,  and, 
without  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  replied  : 

"  I  have  never  lied,  your  Eminence,  and  I  will 
certainly  not  begin  on  this  occasion." 

The  calm  way  in  which  this  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced staggered  the  Cardinal,  who  certainly  did 
not  expect  to  find  such  complete  self-control,  coupled 
with  so  much  manliness  and  energy.  For  three 
interminable  hours  the  interrogatory  lasted,  during 
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which  the  wily  old  Cardinal  in  vain  employed  all  the 
resources  of  his  highly-trained  diplomatic  mind  to 
place  Renato  in  cent i  ""diction  with  himself.  The 
younger  man  possessed  neither  craft  nor  experience, 
nor  was  he  m  the  least  a  diplomat.  But  if  a  dis- 
interested person  had  been  present  at  the  interview, 
he  wouH  have  easily  discerned  that  in  the  words 
of  the  Cardinal  there  were  traces  of  a  well-defined 
purpose;  he  was  following  a  plan  predisposed  and 
strictly  determined  by  an  unknown  will,  a  will 
immeasurably  superior  to  his  own,  which  he  was 
doomed  to  obey  blindly  and  implicitly.  It  was  the 
will  of  that  mysterious  and  gigantic  power  which 
tyrannically  dominates  the  Church  of  Rome,  bending 
and  moulding  the  highest  dignitaries  to  its  own  un- 
scrupulous ends — of  that  power  which  has  its  centre 
in  the  great  Company,  of  which  so  many  babble,  but 
of  which  only  few  realise  the  formidable  importance. 

The  very  great  fortune  which  was  some  day  to 
be  Renato's  attracted  their  attention  ;  the  C  -mpany 
had  marked  it  for  its  own,  even  from  the  er.rliest 
beginning  of  Henato's  education ;  and  the  Cusdini' 
had  been  certainl>  instructed  to  treat  the  young  man 
in  such  a  mp.nner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Church  violent!' 
for  this  would  havr  been  a  very  serious  blow,  nt 
only  because  of  the  loss  of  the  Rinaldi  millions,  bu 
also  because  of   the  tremendous  scandal   that  the 
defection  of  a  young  man  of  his  high  position  and 
admirable  virtues  would  certainly  awaken,  the  more 
so  that  from  the  "Accadenia  Vaticana"  a  certain 
Father  Beerikx,  a    man    noted    lor   his  wonderful 
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experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  had 
sent  a  confidential  report  concerning  him,  so  that 
the  men  who  had  in  hand  all  the  ropes  of  the 
intrigue,  were  fully  aware  of  what  Rcnato's  true 
character  was. 

As  the  interrogatory  proceeded,  Cardinal  Brcdana 
became  more  and  more  lenient,  and  almost  indul^'cnt. 
From  time  to  time,  apparently  in  absence  of  thought, 
he  dropped  into  the  tone  of  some  kind  old  relative 
remonstrating  with  a  boy  guiliy  more  o/  imprud- 
ence than  of  any  serious  fault.  At  one  moment,  as 
if  carried  away  by  his  own  icclings,  ne  suddenly 
exclaimed  : 

"  What  a  pity,  what  a  pity,  my  boy !  We  know 
that  you  are  a  magnificent  orator,  and  how  your 
sermons  have  been  much  admired.  Only— only  you 
committed  the  mistake  of  preaching  them  in  Italy, 
under  the  government  of  the  sacrile^jious  despoilers 
of  Our  Holiness  the  Pope.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
you  did  not  choose  a  career  more  adapted  to  your 
peculiar  bent  of  mind." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  the  old  man  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  deep  and  melancholy  reverie.  That 
wary  Master  of  Deceit  had  thrown  out  his  bait,  the 
bait  which  he  hoped  and  believed  would  prove 
irresistible  to  '  s  young  kinsman.  But,  as  before, 
ho  committed  the  error  of  ju  Iging  Renato  from  the 
low  standpoint  of  worldly  imbition,  and  launched 
forth  in  a  grandiloquent  description  of  "  what  might 
have  been,"  if  his  nephev  had  not  frittered  away 
his  chances,  rushing  after  stupid  daydreams. 

But,  curiously  enough,  just  when  Cardinal  Bredana 
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was  beginning  to  show  himself  lenient  and  kindly 
disposed,  the  young  man  became  more  and  more 
reserved,  and  his  brow  clouded  over  mr  -e  and  morr 
ominously.  Seeing  that  his  advances  v.erc  rec.iv,:d 
with  increasing  coolness,  the  Cardinal,  who  desired 
;t  all  costs  to  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  his  nephew,  because  of  the  stringent  orders  he 
was  bound  to  obey,  and  because  they  were  also  fully 
in  accord  with  his  owr  ,  -rsonal  desires,  sudden'/ 
interrupted  his  remark;  »  if  he  had  arrived  at  a 
final  conclusion,  and  pronounced  with  great  gravity 
the  following  words : 

"Renato!  After  conscientiously  weighing  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  nu  have  just  given,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclr  ..»  that  your  only  fault 
was  that  of  imprudence.  And  such  imprudence  is 
quite  comprehensible,  and  therefore  excusable,  in  one 
so  young  and  inexperienced,  exiled,  as  you  were,  in 
a  half-civilised,  out-of-the-way  little  village,  without 
aid  or  r  'vice.  Unthinkingly,  you  allowed  yourself 
to  be  in*  .need  by  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men 
living,  dangerous  on  account  of  the  power  and 
magnetism  of  his  personality,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  our  Blessed  Church. 
This,  undoubtedly,  has  been  your  one  great  mistake. 
In  regard  to  the  rest,  it  is  trifling.  The  affair  of  that 
wretched  'Santa'  and  of  Don  Ciccio  Esposito  was 
a  mere  stupidity,  which  your  Bishop,  by  excess  of 
zeal,  thought  it  his  duty  to  exaggerate  to  undue 
proportions,  though,  perhaps,  even  in  this,  an  older 
and  more  experienced  man  would  have  evidenced 
more  tact  in  navigating  his  ship.     The  sermon  in 
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which  you  denounced  the  miracles  was  rather  too 
violent  lithoi  -li,  to  a  certain  extent,  you  had  right 
on  your  si  ..as  the  nilrar'-:  had  nit  Hien  received 
the  sanction  of  the  infallible  auth  ritie  Totisr 
quently,  under  certain  conditions  which  I  will 
enumerate,  you  may  consider  your  suspension  a 
divinii  as  suspended,  and  I  will  now  tell  you  what 
reparation  we  expect." 

The  Cardinal  stopped  short  to  take  breath,  and 
a'lo  because  he  was  rather  astonished  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  announcement  had  been  received,  for 
the  fac«;  of  his  nephew  seemed  to  grow  harc'er  and 
harder.  As  soon  as  he  had  ceased  speaking,  Renato 
moved  slowly  a  step  forward,  and,  looking  his  uncle 
fully  in  the  face,  said : 

"  I  fear  that  your  Eminence  has  not  entirely  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  my  words.  I  gave  an  account 
of  my  actions,  because  I  felt  't  my  duty  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  concerning  them,  but  not  as  a 
defence.  Your  Eminence  seems  to  attribute  them 
to  imprudence,  inexperience,  and  lack  of  thought. 
I  must  now  proclaim,  with  all  the  force  of  which 
I  am  capable,  that  this  wai.  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  decision  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  by  which 
my  actions  have  been  governed,  is  aue  to  long  and 
patient  thought,  and  I  unhesitatingly  assume  the 
responsibility  for  it.  Further,  I  should  desire  to 
add  that  it  is  events  and  facts  which  have  led 
me  to  reconsider  entirely  my  old  convictions,  and 
not  Robert  d'Arsa,  one  of  thi  noblest  of  men, 
and  ihey  cause  me  to  doubt  seriously  wheihc-.  con- 
sidering my  present  views,  I  dare  to  remain  in  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  either  as  a  minister  or  even   an 
adept ! " 

At  these  words  Cardinal  Bredana  and  his  two 
acolytes,  the  Jesuit  Brothers,  were  for  a  moment,  as 
it  were,  struck  speechless,  and  if  they  had  followed 
their  natural  inclination,  they  would  then  and  there 
have  anathematised  the  recreant  priest ;  but  this  was 
against  their  policy,  as  they  had  been  peremptorily 
ordered  to  go  any  length,  rather  than  sacrifice  a  prize 
of  the  importance  of  Renato  Rinaldi. 

So,  first  the  old  Cardinal,  and  then  the  two  Jesuits, 
set  to  soothe  and  tone  down   the  tense  nerves  of 
the  young  man,  telling  him  that  they  did  not  doubt 
but  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  of 
strains,  which  explained  to  a  certain  extent  the  very 
wild  words  he  had  uttered,  words  which  he  would 
probably  regret  and  disavow  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
acquired his  peace  of  mind.     They  advised  him,  with 
many  honeyed  words,  because  they  "  truly  loved  and 
esteemed  him,"  to  be  at  least  silent  for  the  moment, 
and  allow  his  brain  to  rest,  and  give  himself  time 
to  think.      The  refined,  well -trained  voices  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  superfine  diplomacy  of  the  old  Cardinal, 
without   really  moving    Renato    from    the    terrible 
decision  which  he  had  taken,  persuaded  him  that  it 
was  perhaps  his  duty  to  give  one  last  chance  to  what 
had  been  the  mainstay  of  his  whole  life.     With  a 
great  effort  he  finally  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Todi,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Salvatorist  Brothers,  for 
a  "  retreat,"  as  in  that  Convent  he  had  passed  most 
of  his  youth  and  his  whole  childhood,  and  naturally 
had   the  most  perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
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Abbot,  Father  Giacinto,  and,  above  all,  in  his  year- 
long confessor,  the  saintly  Father  Bruno. 

Cardinal  Bredana  jumped  at  this  solution,  for  in 
his  heart  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  come 
from  it,  so  he  approved  of  it  joyously  and  even 
noisily,  as  if  he  wished  to  dispel  the  storm  evoked 
by  Renato's  terrible  words.  It  was  at  once  arranged 
that  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  should  accompany 
Renato  that  same  afternoon  to  the  railway  station 
of  Naples,  and  see  him  off  safely,  as  the  devoted 
uncle  was  "so"  anxious  about  the  "dear"  Renato, 
because  of  the  mental  and  moral  strain  he  had  under- 
gone, that  he  did  not  wish  him  to  go  about  Naples 
alone.  Immediately  the  Cardinal  wrote  an  official 
letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Todi,  in  which  he  explained 
the  desires  of  his  nephew,  authorising  "  his  Venerable 
Brother "  to  give  hospitality  to  the  young  man,  and 
begging  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  console  and 
direct  him  in  his  sad  plight.  This  letter  was  given, 
of  course,  in  an  open  envelope  to  Renato,  who  was 
ordered  to  hand  it  without  delay  to  the  Abbot. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Cardinal  and  the  Jesuits  had 
exchanged  a  glance  of  intelligence.  It  would  have 
terribly  upset  their  plans  to  let  their  arch-enemy, 
D'  Arsa,  get  at  the  young  priest  at  that  moment,  so 
the  Jesuit  was  really  acting  the  part  of  a  spy  and 
guard.  Renato  thus  departed,  not  even  deigning  to 
take  leave  of  Monsignor  Cavaturo,  who  during  the 
whole  scene  had  sat  huddled  in  a  corner,  the  image 
of  abject  fear,  still  shaking  all  over  because  of  the 
merciless  rating  privately  administered  to  him  by 
the  Cardinal. 
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Renato's  escort  saw  him  safely  in  his  place  on 
the  slow  train  for  Foggia,  and  at  onre  telegraphed 
ciphered  instructions  to  Father  Giacinto.  The  young 
man,  at  the  first  stopping-place,  wrote  a  postcard  to 
Robert,  in  which  he  simply  stated  that  he  was  going 
to  Todi  for  a  last  experiment  before  making  his  final 
and  irrevocable  decision. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


When    Renato   reached    Todi,   after    a    wearisome 
journey,  during  which   he  was  obliged    to  change 
trains  four  or  five  times,  wait  for  hours  under  the 
sleet  and   rain   at  small    stations    unprovided   with 
all  comforts,  and   finally   be    jolted   for   five  hours 
in    a   primitive  diligence.      But  his  mind    was    as 
alert  as  ever,  and  the  spectral  pallor  of  his  sunken 
cheeks,    the    heavy  shadows    under    his    eyes,    the 
desolate  lassitude  of  his  bearing  were  merely  visible 
signs  of  the  mental  strain   he  had  undergone.     A 
great,  a  solemn  peace  had  come  to  him  :  that  peace 
attained  only  by  those  who  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
struggle  between  the  conflicting  elements  of  their 
higher  and   lower  natures,  succeed   in   obtaining  a 
clear  vision  of  the  path  they  are  bound  to  follow,  and 
the  absolute   conviction   of   where   their   duty   lies. 
This  peace,  however,  had  a  strange  resemblance  with 
the  peace  of  death,  for  he  was  fully  aware  that  he 
had  irretrievably  buried  what  for  so  many  years  had 
been  his  own   identity,  and  with  it  what  he  valued 
far  more,  the  sublime  ideal  of  which  he  had  dreamt 
and  striven  to  obtain,  and  he  stood  by  this  open 
sepulchre  a  witness,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  obsequies. 
But  one  thought  sustained  him  in  this  trying  moment: 
he,  the  looker-on,  knew  that  another  Renato  had 
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been  born,  to  the  possibilities  of  a  new  and  higher 
life,  and  that  he  must  now  brace  himself  to  fight  the 
last  and  most  cruel  battle  of  all,  in  order  that  tins 
new  being  might  enter,  unashamed  an.    unfettered    . 
into  his  birthright,  the  birthright  of  the  Children  of 

Light.  .11* 

As  in  all  provincial  cities,  time  moved  slowly  at 
Todi,  and  Renato  found  the  same  dilapidated  cab  at 
the  post-station,  awaiting  a  stray  fare.    He  clambered 
into  the  musty  vehicle,  and  told  the  ill-tempered  old 
driver  to  go  to  the  Convent  of  the  Annunziatella. 
The  shadows  of  night  were  falling  on  that  dismal 
and  wet  afternoon,  and  the  wind  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Apennines  was  beginning  to  sob  and  moan 
through  the  trees  of  the  long  avenue  which  led  to  the 
Convent.    Nothing  sadder  than  this  arrival  could  well 
be  imagined  ;  even  the  old  cab-horse,  with  one  ear  up 
and  the  other  flapping  dejectedly  downwards,  seemed 
to  protest  against  the  melancholy  drive. 

When  at  last  the  cab  arrived  at  the  massive  portal 
of  the  Convent,  Renato  drew  a  sigh  of  relief ;  he  pulled 
out  his  valise  and  paid  the  driver,  who  surlily  grunted 
his  thanks  and  drove  away  at  once  in  the  growing 
gloom.  Renato  then  proceeded  to  ring  the  bell  by 
means  of  a  large  coppe- framed  electric  button, 
marked  «  Portineria,"  anH  .n  stooo  snivering  in  the 
rain  and  wind,  protected,  .nly  very  imperfectly,  by 

his  umbrella.  ,    ,  , 

After  a  long  interval,  which  probably  was  pre- 
arranged in  compliance  with  special  and  minute 
orders  from  Cardinal  Bredana.  the  barred  wK.ket  was 
suddenly  and  silently  opened,  and  a  voice,  coming 
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from   an  invisible  person,  curtly  enquired  what  was 
the  visitor's  business.     Renato's   answer  was  almost 
as  curt  as  the  question  ;  he  stated  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  a   letter  for   the   Very   Reverend  Abbot, 
which   must  be  personally   and  instantly   delivered. 
There    was  a    momert's   silence,  then   the   massive 
bolts  creaked  in  their  sockv  ts,  and  one  half  of  the 
big  door  opened  just  enough   to  allow  the  young 
man  to  enter,  and   was  immediately  closed  with  all 
despatch  and  care.     Renato  saw  that  it  was  a  Father 
totally  unknown  to  him,  with  a  cold,  expressionless 
face,  who  again  requested  him  to  explain  his  business. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  civility,  not 
a  greeting,  not  even   the   recognition  that  he  was 
speaking   to    a    fellow  -  priest ;    and    nothing    could 
have  been  more  repellent  than  the  steadfast  gaze  of 
those  steely  grey  eyes,  carefully  schooled  to  conceal 
all  expression. 

If  this  reception  was  the  consequence  of  a  crafty 
prearrangement,    it    signally    failed    to    impress    or 
frighten  Renato,  for  considering  the  point  at  which 
things  had  arrived,  he  regarded   it  without  appre- 
hension  or    concern.      Imperceptibly,    however,  his 
drooping   attitude  stiffened,  the  shadow  of  a  con- 
temptuous  smile  curled  his   lips;    he  returned   the 
gaze  of  the  monk  so  unflinchingly  that  the  other 
looked  down,  and  Renato  repeated  his  first  answer. 
No   other   words   were  uttered;    the   Father   who 
had  opened  the  door  bowed  his  head,  and,  beckoning 
Renato  to  follow,  walked  through  the  long  corridor 
with  the  rapid  and  silent  tread  of  his  sandalled  feet, 
till  he  reached  a  small  side  door,  which  he  opened, 
and   passed   into  a  square  room   of  moderate  size, 
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lighted  by  a  large  oil-lamp  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  containing  no  other  furniture  than  one 
old-fashioned  leather  armchair,  and  a  huge  cross  of 
blackened  wood  against  the  wall. 

"Our  Father,  the  Very  Reverend  Abbot,  is  at 
vespers.  You  must  wait  for  him  here  ; "  and  with 
these  words  the  monk  left  him,  closing  the  door  as 
he  went  out. 

For  an  instant  Renato  stood  listening,  as  if  he 
expected  to  hear  the  mysterious  voices  of  the  past 
re-echo  through  the  familiar  walls  of  the  Monastery 
he  had  loved  so  dearly,  but  naught  was  heard, 
except  the  minute  beat  of  the  death-watch  steadily 
at  work  in  the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  now  and 
then  the  swish  of  the  rain,  as  it  beat  against  the 
dingy  panes  of  the  window. 

And  again,  the  fact  that  he  was  another  Renato 
presented  itself  to  him  with  renewed  energy;  he 
suddenly  became  aware  that  the  theatrical  mise-en- 
sdne,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  the  Fathers  were 
past  masters,  had  lost  the  wonderful  influence  it  once 
exercised  over  him,  and  now  left  him  coldlyobservant, 
and  even  suspicious.  The  implacable  light  of  reason 
had  beaten  on  the  an^^asies  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  stripping  the,  i  of  the  gorgeous  tinsel  with 
which  he  had  studiously  decorated  them,  and  they 
now  stood  before  him,  bare  and  unadorned,  in  all 
their  nakedness,  showing  the  pitiable  lath  and  plaster 
of  which  they  had  been  built. 

But  his  physical  strength  was  fast  ebbing  away; 
he  had  taken  no  nourishment,  and  it  war  only  through 
an  effort  of  will-power  that  he  could  remain  on  his 
feet.     Suddenly  a  temporary  loss  of  consciousness 
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overcame  him,  and  he  only  just  managed  to  sit, 
almost  to  fall,  in  the  armchair,  where  he  lay  motion- 
less, his  eyes  closed,  his  arms  hanging  listlessly  on 
eacl  side  of  him,  and  his  head  falling  backwards, 
unsupported. 

How  long  he  remained  in  that  attitude  he  never 
could  tell,  and  he  awoke  from  the  stupor  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  given  way  to  it.  A  long,  deep  shudder 
convulsed  his  frame,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  wide, 
as  if  galvanised  by  an  electric  shock,  for,  motionless 
before  him,  stood  the  bulky  figure  of  Father  Giacinto, 
who,  with  his  arms  crossed  and  hidden  in  the  wide 
sleeves  of  his  robe,  was  looking  intently  at  him,  as  if 
wishing  to  surprise  in  the  recumbent,  prostrate  boy 
the  intimate  secret  of  his  soul. 

The  round,  jovial  face  of  the  Abbot,  usually 
wreathed  in  smiles,  with  its  expression  of  contented 
shrewdness,  so  well  remembered  by  Renato,  had, 
as  if  by  magic,  become  stony  in  the  unrelenting 
severity  of  its  darkened  features,  and  the  eyes  were 
shining  sombrely  under  the  bushy  grey  eyebrows, 
contracted  in  an  ominous  and  almost  sinister  frown. 
With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Renato  recalled  his 
former  receptions  by  this  same  monk — his  greetings 
brimming  over  with  love  and  tenderness,  the  deep, 
sonorous  tones  of  his  majestic  blessing — and  he 
understood,  as  if  by  intuition,  that  if  there  ever  had  ^ 
been  real  affection  for  him  in  that  heart,  it  had 
been  blasted  and  withered  by  the  searing  breath  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  admits  neither  pity 
nor  justice,  and  recognises  no  ties  of  blood  or 
friendship. 

Instantly  the    young  man   staggered  to  his  feet, 
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slowly  inclined  his  head  in  respectful  obeis&ncc, 
and  stood,  waiting  to  be  addressed,  without  showing 
either  embarrassment  or  fear,  his  attitude,  at  the 
same  time,  being  equally  free  from  provocation  or 
defiance.  Thus  they  remained  a  few  minutes  con- 
fronting each  other,  as  a  pair  of  duellists  before 
crossing  swords  ;  then  the  Abbot,  colourlessly,  in  his 
deep  monotone,  said  : 

"  Your  letter,  Signor  Rinaldi ! "  with  a  slight,  but 
eloquent  emphasis  on  the  "your"  and  on  the 
"  Signor." 

Thus  in  four  words>  he  had  clearly  defined  the 
position  in  which  the  young  man  found  himself:  the 
frigid,  distant  "you"  had  replaced  the  affectionate 
"thou,"  current  between  teacher  aid  disciple;  and 
the  "  Don,"  indicating  the  honour  of  priesthood,  had 
given  way  to  the  commonplace  "Signor"  uttered 
almost  repugnantly. 

But  Renato  did  not  wince ;  he  simply  drew  from 
the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat  the  Cardinal's  missive, 
with  the  envelope  unsealed,  as  it  had  been  given 
him,  and,  without  a  word,  handed  it  to  the  Abbot. 
The  old  man  read  at  a  glance ;  he  did  not  even 
pretend  to  hide  that  he  had  been  previously  informed 
of  all,  and  that  he  considered  the  reading  of  this 
note  simply  a  formal  ceremony.  Without  altering 
the  rigidity  of  his  attitude,  and  his  voice  always 
at  the  same  pitch.  Father  Giacinto  spoke ; 

"  At  your  own  request,  and  by  permission  of  H:s 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  our  Order,  you 
have  come  here,  as  in  a  retreat,  to  meditate  over  a 
momentous  decision  you  are  about  to  take,  and  I, 
the  unworthy  head  of  this  community,  am   com- 
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r.iandcd  to  supervise  and  direct  your  meditation. 
Your  recent  career  is  well  known  to  me,  and  1  fear 
much  that  my  efforts  may  be  vain."  lie  hesitated 
a  minute,  then,  as  if  overcoming  with  a  mighty 
effort  the  temptation  to  say  more,  he  added :  "  But 
now  you  must  be  in  want  of  rest  and  food,  so 
follow  me  to  the  cell  allotted  to  your  use,  where 
you  will  find  ail  you  need." 

The  Abbot  moved  a  step  towards  the  door,  but 
then  Renato  felt  the  lassitude  fall  as  a  garment  from 
his  shoulders,  and  all  his  energy  returned  to  him, 
as  by  enchantment.  He  also  rapidly  moved  a  step 
forward,  and  the  heavy  stillness  of  the  room  was 
broken  by  a  short,  shrill  laugh,  which  the  un- 
accustomed  echoes   strangely   repeated. 

"  All  I  need  !  "  Renato  cried  passionately.  "  All 
!  need !  Lo,  I  asked  for  bread,  and  they  gave  me 
stone !  I  craved  for  truth  and  love,  for  charity  and 
peace,  and  they  have  given  me  falsehood  and  hate, 
revenge  and  strife ;  and  now  that  I  am  here.  Father 
Giacinto,  here  again  in  the  tranquil  refuge  where  my 
youth  was  passed,  where  more  than  in  any  other  spot 
in  the  world  I  have  the  right  to  expect  sympathy 
and  comprehension  at  this  the  crucial  hour  of  my 
life,  I  am  repelled,  cast  off!  Am  I  not  then  forced 
to  ask  myself  whether  that  teaching  I  was  told  to 
treasure  as  proceeding  from  God  Himself,  was  not 
an  infamous  li",  a  blasphemy  and  a  farce?" 

The  violence  with  which  the  young  man  had 
spoken  seemed  to  appal  the  i\bbot ;  he  staggered 
back  as  if  in  mortal  horror,  and,  seemingly  over- 
come, sank  in  the  armchair,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
open  palms.     But  as  he  did   so  there  was  an  ill- 
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repressed  appeal  in  the  tremor  of  those  hands,  to 
which  Renato,  although  on  hij.  guard,  could  not 
resist.  He  mo^ed  closer  to  Father  Giacinto,  and, 
lightly  resting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
old  man,  spoke  again  in  a  kinder  and  lower 
voice. 

"  Do  you  know  the  truth  of  my  story ;  do  you 
know  what  I  have  suffered  and  withstood ;  do  you 
know  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  from  the  day  I 
left  the  Seminary?  A  minute  account  has  been 
sent  to  you  ;  no  doubt,  an  account  to  which  you 
must  believe,  as  it  comes  from  the  highest  authority 
of  the  Church  ;  and  yet,  without  even  seeing  it,  I  know 
it  to  be  a  garbled  and  distorted  presentment  of  facts, 
so  cunningly  interwoven  with  truth  that  no  one  who 
has  not  been  an  actual  witness  of  all,  could  dii- 
tinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong." 

The  Abbot  then  uncovered  his  face,  disclosing  its 
altered  expression,  in  which,  apparently,  an  agonised 
solicitude  for  an  erring,  wayward  child  had  replaced 
the  sombre  impassibility  of  the  implacable  monk. 
With  great  difficulty,  as  if  he  were  too  deer  ly  moved 
to  speak,  i.e  said  : 

"  Renato,  do  you  remember  the  love  I  bore  you — 
yea!  the  love  I  do  bear  you  even  now?  Do  you 
remember  the  years  of  your  youth,  when  prayer 
welled  up  spontaneously  to  your  lips  in  ever-loving 
tenderness,  and  you  were  blossoming  like  a  flcv/er 
of  grace  in  God's  own  garden,  a  precious  example 
to  all  of  us,  so  that  we  called  you  the  '  Angioletto '  ? 
Then,  in  those  happy,  innocent  years,  do  you  recollect 
the  order  and  progress  of  your  life,  when  a  single 
/ord  of  your  teachers  was  unhesitatingly  and  cheer- 
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fu'  y  obeyed,  without  even  a  distant  thought  of  dis- 
trust or  rebellion?  Kven  as  that  itinocent  child,  your 
oath  of  obedience  binds  you  now  to  be  trustinjj  and 
sub  lissive  to  the  orders  of  your  superiors." 

The  Abbot  paused  a  while,  now  strongly  pressing 
his  chest  with  both  hands,  as  if  to  smother  the  sobs 
rf.-dy  to  burst  forth  uncontrolled  at  this  evocation  of 
the  j»  ^t ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  never  ceased  an 
instasii  'o  scrutinise  profoundly  the  ^  ;pression  of  his 
adversaf  /.  so  as  to  discover  at  once  the  effect  of  his 
w  »rds  u,  on  him. 

Ker"«tt  had  never  before  found  himself  in  a  more 
dilKciilt  position,  just  because  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
m*n  not  w^  >lly  insincere  ;  though  to  a  certain  extent 
be  was  aware  that  he  was  playing  a  part,  accord- 
ing )  irder-  he  had  to  obey,  still  this  man  was 
erh  \ps  conscientiously  using  these  means  to  bring 
a4K)ut  w  hat  he  considered  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
eie-puul.  But  the  Abbot,  in  his  anxiety  to  arrest 
lato  on  the  road  which  he  considered  fatal,  and, 
a  thr  same  time,  to  gain  a  victory  where  men, 
t«iscr  and    more    powerful    than   himself,  adinitled 

at  the  day  was   almost  lost,   regarded    Renato's 

»*nce  as  a  mark  of  acquiescence  brought  about 
by  the  eloquence  and  logic  of  his  appeal.  So,  his 
well  -  If  igned  agitation  quickly  subsided,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  matter-of-fact,  argumentative  tone, 
such  >  one  would  use  in  presenting  obvious  and 
incontrovertible  truths  to  a  headstrong  and  reckless 
young  relative. 

"  Of  course,  your  story  has  reached  me  in  all  its 
particulars  ;  and  though  you  seem  to  think  that  I  am 
too  much  of  a  simpleton  to  distinguish  what  is  true 
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from  what  Is  not  so,  I  will  tell  you  that  your  chief 
sin  and  error  was  not  that  with  which  they  reproached 
you  ;  no,  no !  Your  sin  was  your  desire  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  forgetting  that  for 
priests  it  is  dangerous  food,  to  be  carefully  shunned, 
for  it  excites  i  us  the  most  powerful  of  all  demons, 
Doubt ;  and  Doubt  leads  us  to  question  all  orders,  and 
the  priest  who  questions  an  order  of  his  superiors  is 
lost.  You  must  never  reason,  you  must  never  dircuss, 
you  must  never  argue :  you  must  only  obey." 

Renato  stood  listening,  in  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  find  one  word,  one  idea  that  could  bring  back  to 
him  that  blind  faith  in  which  he  had  so  long  revelled. 
Mf'reover,  this,  the  final  catastrophe  of  his  clerical 
life,  was  poignantly  embittered  by  the  thought  that 
he  who  was  thus  speaking  to  him  was  at  heart  a 
friend  and  wished  him  only  well,  and  that  he,  at 
least,  would  be  profoundly  hurt  by  the  blow  that 
soon  must  fall. 

"A  [■lest  is  bound  to  obey,  according  to  you, 
Father  Giacinto,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  from  which  all 
trace  of  excitement  had  disappeared, "  on  all  occasions 
— blindly,  implicitly,  without  thought  or  question — 
those  above  him.  But  if  these  orders  are  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  if 
they  are  the  absolute  reversal  of  all  that  is  embodied 
in  Christ's  own  sayings,  what  then  ? " 

The  tremendous  alternative  which  these  words 
presented  did  not  appear  to  frighten,  or  even 
embarrass  the  Abbot,  who  evidently  had  never  been 
much  disturbed  by  those  uncomfortable  reminders 
seemingly  so  troublesome  to  his  ex  -  pupil ;  he 
smiled  indulgently,  though  somewha;  ironically,  and 
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promptly  replied,  as  if  the  question  presented  no 
difficulties  whatsoever : 

"  My  dear  boy  !  sec  how  ri^ht  I  wab  when  I  warned 
you  against  the  demon  of  doubt.  It  is  ju^t  this 
deliverance  from  all  material  and  spiritual  rcsponsi> 
bilities  which  is  the  moit  precious  guerdon  vouch- 
safed  to  our  calling.  What  is  the  need  of  that  which 
you  call  conscience,  and  which  in  reality  is  nothing 
but  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  rebellious  pride  which 
was  the  downfall  of  Lucifer,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  angels?  Mark  my  words,  and  let  them  hence- 
forth be  the  rule  of  you^  life  :  it  is  a  serious  sin  for  a 
priest,  under  the  excuse  of  conscientious  objections, 
to  pit  himself  against  that  which  he  is  commanded 
to  do  or  to  abstain  from  iAng  ;  even  if  these  orders 
cannot  apparently  be  reconciled  with  the  teachings 
of  our  Lord,  he  must  follow  them  meekly  and  in  all 
humility,  trusting  to  the  guidance  of  those  who,  being 
directly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  act  accordin^jly 
to  further  and  ensure  the  final  triumph  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  the  Church  —  a  triumph  which  must  be 
attained  by  all  means,  and  at  any  cost." 

And  as  Renato  could  not  find  words  to  express  the 
tide  of  injured  sentiment  that  was  surging  within 
him,  the  old  Abbot  interpreted  this  silence  as  an 
assent  to  his  views ;  and,  greatly  elated  by  the 
unexpected  suddenness  and  facilitv  of  his  victory, 
he  brought  forward  what  he  believed  to  be  his  most 
weighty  argument: 

"  And  besides,  you,  Renato,  more  than  any  other, 
must  learn  this  great  theory  of  blind,  unreasoning 
obedience,  because  those  who  are  to  be  the  chiefs 
must  first  be  disciplined  soldiers ;  and  you  have  been 
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destined  from  your  earliest  childhood  to  be  one  of 
the  exalted  men  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  glorious 
duty  of  carrying  out  those  stupendous  schemes, 
followed  up  patiently  and  indefatigably  for  centuries 
and  centuries,  which  must  lead  some  day  to  the  sub- 
mission of  all  humanity,  body  and  soul,  to  the  one 
exclusive  and  God  -  given  ruler  of  this  earth,  the 
Pope." 

A  long,  profound  silence  ensued,  during  which  the 
minute  beat  of  the  death-watch  in  the  beams  over- 
head was  once  more  perceptible  ;  then  Renato  turned 
slowly  away  from  the  Abbot,  thus  instinctively  sym- 
bolismg  the  distance  which  henceforth  was  destined 
to  grow  between  them  ;  and,  going  towards  the  huge 
black  cross,  he  stopped,  and,  solemnly  pointing  to 
it,  he  said : 

"  The  poor  Fisherman  of  Galilee  proclaimed  :  '  My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ' ;   and  now  you,  even 
you,   speak    of   the   earthly    empire    to   which    the 
Church  aspires,  and  tell  me  that  I,  from  my  child- 
hood, have  been  carefully  brought  up  and   trained 
for  the  purpose   of  working  to  that  end !     I  have 
fathomed  the  immensity  of  my  illusion,  the  fallacy 
of    my   dreams,   and    now    understand    the   terrible 
deeply-laid   plot  of  which   I  was   a  victim.     But  I 
thank  you,   Father    Giacinto,    for    the    service   you 
have  rendered  me — unwittingly,  perhaps — in  finally 
and    definitively    opening    my    eyes.     I    was    well 
inspired    when    I    asked    Cardinal    Bredana    to    let 
me  come  here  before  taking   my  last  decision,  for 
otherwise  I  might  always  have  doubted  its  justice  ; 
but  now,  after  hearing  a  man  whom  I  have  loved 
and  respected  tell  me  that  conscience  does  not,  must 
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not  exist  for  priests,  and  that  it  must  be  replaced  by 
the  orders  of  our  superiors — whatever  those  orders 
may  be — of  superiors  who  have  no  morality  and 
no  shame,  I  no  longer  hesitate  or  question.  From 
this  very  instant  I  repudiate  my  vows.  They  were 
obtained  under  false  pretences ;  my  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  truth  were  basely  taken  advantage 
of,  and  so  I  am  no  longer  a  piiest,  but  a  man, 
a  free  man,  who  claims  the  inalienable  right  of 
acting,  and  of  living  according  to  the  untrammelled 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  the  only  Judge  above 
him,  who  cannot  be  silenced  or  bought.  And  now, 
good-bye ! " 

As  he  distinctly  and  calmly  uttered  these  irre- 
vocable words,  which  for  the  moment  seemed  to 
stun  and  silence  the  Abbot,  with  great  dignity  he 
moved  to  the  door,  and  was  just  opening  it,  when 
Father  Giacinto,  by  a  mighty  effort,  reacquired  the 
faculty  of  speech — and  this  time,  at  least,  the  prey 
of  genuine  emotion  and  of  real  horror  —  almost 
flung   himself   between    the    young    man   and    the 

door. 

"  You  blaspheme,  you  are  mad,  mad  !  "  he  screamed, 
forgetting  in  his  overpowering  agitation  his  dignity, 
and  even  the  danger  of  expressing  himself  freely  in 
a  monastery ,where  walls  seem  to  have  ears.  "  Fool, 
fool!  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  thus  defy  the 
Church  —  you,  a  poor  weak,  defenceless  boy;  the 
Church  all-powerful,  whose  long  arm  can  reach 
you  wherever  you  may  hide,  whose  patient  hatred — 
patient  because  it  is  eternal— never  abates  and  never 
falt<  rs  ?  I'd  rather  with  my  own  hands  drag  you  in 
to  an  in -pace  — the  dark  dungeon  where  criminal 
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priests  were  buried  and  forgotten  —  than  see  you 
exposed  to  the  implacable  vengeance  of  Rome!" 

Exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  speech,  he  gasped 
for  breath,  and  Renato,  unshaken  and  unmoved,  had 
only  a  contemptuous  smile  in  answer  to  the  fierce 
threats  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  Abbot.  Then 
a  new  mood  came  over  the  old  man,  and  his  voice 
rose  again  in  a  deep  tone  of  entreaty. 

"  My  child,  think  of  the  dishonour,  the  shame  that 
you  are  about  to  throw  on  your  teachers  ;  on  this,  the 
home  of  your  childhood,  where  you  found  only  love 
and  devotion !  Spare  it  to  me,  oh !  spare  it,  ind  I 
swear  by  that  Cross  that  the  past  will  be  forgotten, 
as  if  it  had  never  been !  I — I  myself  will  go  to  Rome, 
and  Cardinal  Bredana  cannot,  dare  not  be  deaf  to  my 
ardent  prayer.  Only  keep  to  thy  vows,  only  bend 
thy  proud  head  and  submit.  No  one  will  know  it 
but  the  Cardinal  and  I.  Nothing  more  is  asked 
from,  you  than  a  private  recognition  that  you  were 
entictd — yes,  deceived,  by  perfidious  advice.  Give 
me  the  assurgince  that  thou  wilt  no  longer  frequent 
.  .  .  certain  persons  .  .  .  and  that  your  private 
letters— oh!  only  for  a  short  while  —  be  submitted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  a  career  of  glory 
and  power  will  be  at  once  opened  to  you.  Do  it  I 
See!  I  ...  an  old  man  ...  a  Bishop  ...  an 
Abbot  .  .  .  fall  on  my  knees  before  you,  a  mere 
child.    Refuse — oh !  refuse  me  not ! " 

And  with  these  words  Father  Giacinto  actually 
was  going  to  prostrate  himself  before  Renato,  whose 
quivering  face  and  convulsed  expression  betrayed 
the  strife  of  compassion,  horror,  loathing,  and  pity, 
which  rent  his  heart.    Strongly,  almost  fiercely,  he 
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seized  the  old  man  by  the  arms,  forced  him  back 
to  the  armchair ;  and  when  he  had  seated  him, 
drew  back,  and,  no  longer  violent,  but  filled  with 
an  immense  sadness,  replied : 

"  What  can  I  ever  tell  you,  Father  Giacinto,  with 
the  hope  of  being  understood?  You  and  I  speak 
different  languages,  and  are  separated  by  a  fathom- 
less abyss  that  nothing  will  ever  fill.  You  love  me, 
did  you  say  ;  but  what  cruel  hatred  would  excuse 
the  unconscious  infamy  of  your  proposals,  as  they 
signify  the  cowardly  sale  of  all  I  hold  dear — honour, 
conscience,  friendship,  the  liberty  and  manliness  of 
my  soul ;  and  all  of  this  to  ensure  the  miserable, 
shame-stricken  safety  of  my  person  and  my  future, 
as  if  the  worst  agony  that  Rome  itself  can  plan 
would  not  be  unspeakable  bliss  compared  with 
the  incessant  torture  of  self-condemnation !  So  I 
depart,  not  caring  what  may  await  me :  a  fool, 
perhaps,  but  ready  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
human  soul.  Defenceless  and  alone,  I  know,  but 
with  my  conscience  pure,  and  my  head  erect,  I 
go  towards  the  free,  the  golden  sunlight  of  life 
and  truth.     Farewell !  " 

Once  mc  Renato  moved  towards  the  door,  and 
this  time  the  Abbot  did  not  stir ;  but,  as  the  young 
man  threw  it  wide  open,  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  figure,  which  in  the  first  instant  he  mistook  for 
a  spectre,  so  pale  and  thin  and  eerie  it  looked  in 
the  inky  darkness  of  the  background,  under  the 
dim  light  of  the  only  lamp.  But,  immediately  after, 
Renato  recognised  the  newcomer,  and  his  throbbing 
heart  had  one  more  painful  twinge.  Before  him 
stood    Father    Bruno,    his   beloved     confessor,    the 
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moulder  of  all  that  was  straightforward  and  honest 
in  his  personality ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  blind, 
unreasoning  ascetic,  with  his  narrow,  cruel  mediaeval 
faith.  In  the  first  shock  of  this  unexpected  en- 
counter, a  strong  suspicion  suddenly  seized  Renato 
that  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  prearranged  and 
deeply-laid  plan ;  but,  even  if  this  had  been  the 
cse,  as  it  might  have  been,  the  first  words  of  the 
Abbot  dispelled  the  suspicion. 

Jealousy  rankles  in  the  hearts  of  clerics  with 
more  intensity  than  in  those  of  ordinary  mortals, 
and  Father  Giacinto  had  never  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten the  wound  inflicted  on  his  amour-propre  by 
the  preference  which  Rena  publicly  accorded 

to  Father  Bruno  in  his  choice  o.  a  confessor,  many, 
many  years  before.  The  day  of  his  revenge  had 
come,  and  come  most  unexpectedly,  and  in  such 
form  as  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  hater.  The 
whole  scene  which  had  taken  place  had  wrouf^ht 
the  old  Abbot  into  such  a  state  of  exasperation 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  paying 
back  old  scores,  even  at  the  risk  of  rendering  useless 
the  clever  schemes  he  had,  by  order,  arranged. 
With  a  most  unholy  ring  of  victorious  rage  in  his 
voice,  he  cried  at  once,  pointing  his  outstretched 
arm  to  Renato,  who  recoiled  at  the  virulence  of  his 
words : 

"  See  him  here.  Father  Bruno — this  beloved  dis- 
ciple of  yours,  the  spotless  lamb,  this  pure  penitent 
whose  perfect  faith  and  noble  soul  formed  the  subject 
of  your  panegyrics — lo  and  behold  him  now !  A 
rebellious  priest,  suspended  a  divinis  \  a  perjurer  who 
has  thrown   his    oaths   boldly    and   impudently   in 
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my  face  ;  a  follower  of  Satan,  who  proclaims  un- 
blushingly  that  he  leaves  the  Church  from  con- 
scientious scruples ! " 

A  long,  loud,  strident  burst  of  laughter  resounded 
through  the  silence  of  the  Monastery,  appropriately 
crowning  the  words  of  the  exasperated  Abbot,  but 
somehow  the  portentous  irony,  the  poisoned  invective 
fell  rather  flat,  for  neither  Father  Bruno  nor,  still 
less,  Renato  were  at  this  moment  caring  much  what 
was  being  said  around  them  ;  both  were  intently  and 
questioningly  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  as  if  to 
find  the  explanation  of  some  mighty  and  still  un- 
solved problem.  One  word,  however,  struck  home 
and  caught  the  attention  of  the  old  monk,  wl'o  seemed 
able  to  stand  only  by  force  of  his  strong  will,  and  this 
was  the  word  that  told  him  that  Renato  was  about 
to  withdraw  from  the  Church.  In  a  dull,  hollow  voice 
he  addressed  Renato. 

"Hast  thou  not  the  same  conscience  still,  Renato? 
Has  it  not  been  changed,  or  sullied,  or  smothered,  or 
warped  ?  " 

All  the  old  imperiousness  of  his  manner  seemed  to 
have  come  back  to  him,  and  his  terrible  black  eyes 
flashed  fiercely  under  his  beetling  brows.  The  .strange 
purport  of  his  question  and  the  extremely  peculiar 
manner  of  its  wording  struck  Renato  not  less  than  it 
did  the  Abbot,  who  pityingly  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  what  he  evidently  considered  rubbish.  But  not  so 
Renato,  as  they  suddenly  recalled  to  him  the  advice 
he  had  so  often  received  from  a  very  different  source, 
fror.i  Robert  d'Arsa,  and  this  unexpected  coincidence 
impelled  him  to  answer  dubiously,  but  frankly,  as  he 
always  did : 
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"  Yes  !  it  is  that  same  conscience  that  bids  me  now 
take  the  step  I  have  decided  upon,  that  of  leaving 
the  Church." 

Invincibly,  something  for  which  he  never  could 
find  an  explanation,  inspired  him  in  one  instant 
with  the  strong  desire  to  tell  all.  Without  effort, 
simply,  unostentatiously,  avoiding  all  useless  or 
superfluous  words,  but  with  admirable  clearness  and 
force,  he  placed  the  whole  history  of  his  past  trials 
and  experiences  before  Father  Bruno.  It  was  a  con- 
fession, the  last,  not  as  a  man  placing  himself  before 
a  fellow-man  to  be  judged,  but  as  a  soul  befr  «  the 
tribunal  of  God. 

There  was  nothing  of  which  he  was  ashamed, 
nothing,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  had  not  sooner  and 
more  openly  proclaimed  the  decision  which  he  had 
painfully  and  laboriously  reached.  The  rest  sounded 
rather  like  a  paean  of  triumph  over  the  evils  which 
had  assailed  him  in  his  clerical  career,  the  meanness, 
the  sordidness,  the  soulless  animality,  the  pettiness, 
and — more  dangerous  than  it  all  —  the  irreflective 
monotony  of  daily- repeated  forms  of  worship,  whi  h 
thus  lost  all  meaning,  and  became  nothing  more  thai* 
a  physical  habit.  He  described  all :  his  short  stry  in 
Rome,  when  his  Uncle  Bredana  had  endeavoured 
to  entice  him  into  the  Papal  Court,  with  its  deadly 
atmosphere  of  intrigue,  and  its  surroundings  of 
fashionable  vice ;  then  his  so-called  training  at  th^ 
Episcopal  Palace  of  Sorrento,  as  Monsignor  Cavaturo's 
private  secretary,  with  its  s'jkening  round  of  help- 
less, enforced  indolence  and  of  slavish  atte  tions 
to  a  mountainous  mass  of  flesh  and  ignorance ; 
then  finally  Summano,  the  one  quiet  little  oasis  in 
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sight  of  his  chances,  and  with  wonderful  presence 
of  mind,  cried  out  to  the  horror-stricken  young  man : 

"See!  his  blood  will  rest  at  thy  door,  murderer! 
It  is  thy  tale  that  has  killed  our  sainted  Brother! 
Repent !     Repent ! " 

But  Renato  did  not  even  hear  him  ;  with  irresistible 
authority  he  ordered:  "Lead  me  to  his  cell!"  and, 
tenderly  bearing  the  half- fainting  old  monk,  whose 
emaciated  body  rested  contentedly  as  that  of  a  tired 
child  in  his  arms,  he  strode  in  the  direction  which  the 
Abbot,  completely  daunted  and  overcome,  passively 
indicated. 

The  cell,  the  same  which  Renato  knew  so  well, 
was  soon  reached,  and  the  young  man  laid  on  the 
little  bed  the  form  of  the  fast -sinking  man,  while 
the  Abbot  bustled  about,  in  search  of  a  restorative 
which  could  not  be  found.  "  A  doctor  at  once ! " 
again  commanded  Renato  in  a  whisper;  but  the 
dying  man  seemed  possessed  with  an  almost  super- 
human fineness  of  perception,  and  guessed  more 
than  he  heard  those  words.  He  clenched  both  hands 
of  his  old  pupil  in  his  bony  fingers,  and  gasped  out : 

"  No !  no  doctor !  It's  death  at  last.  And  before 
it  comes,  I  must — I  will — speak  to  you  both  !" 

The  old  monk  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  for  a 
while  lay  motionless.  Renato,  grief-stricken,  wiped 
the  blood  which  still  oozed  from  between  the  corners 
of  the  strong-set  lips,  and  Father  Giacinto  appeared 
so  dazed  and  confused,  that  he  could  only  sit  down 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  muttering  snatches  of  prayers 
and  broken  ejaculations.  Then,  suddenly.  Father 
Bruno  spoke : 

"  Renato !    If  thou  only  couldst  know  ...  if  I  only 
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could  have  the  time  and  strength  to  tell  thee  of 
that  which  even  he"— and  he  pointed  to  the  Abbot— 
"is  ignorant  .  ,  .  why  I  have  been  the  severe,  the 
rigid,  the  u.ipardoning  monk,  how  I  became  so 
hardened  in  my  thoughts  and  actions!  As  a  boy 
I  was  like  thee,  and,  as  thee,  I  should  have  acted 
according  to  conscience,  faith  and  truth  ;  but  when 
I  was  placed  in  the  same  alternative  as  thou  wert,  I 
lacked  thy  force,  and  I  bent  my  neck  to  the  yoke. 
Thus  I  became  what  I  have  been  for  years  :.i.  ' 
years,  enduring  the  deserved  agony  of  my  unsilenced 
conscience,  becoming  harder,  narrower,  more  cruel 
and  relentless  as  time  went  by.  Rut  now  thy  words 
have  awakened  the  echo  of  the  past,  and  my  whole 
being,  from  the  verge  of  the  grave,  goes  forth  to 
thee.  Blessed  be  thou  who  hast  piven  me  peace 
in  my  dying  hour !  I  love  and  hoi  -ur  thee.  Yes ! 
thou  art  right.  Free  thyself  from  this  tyranny  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  mind,  and  search  for  the  Light 
unfettered.  Go  forth  in  the  world,  a  fearless  apostle 
of  truth.  Thine  old  confessor,  in  his  dying  hour, 
counsels  thee  thus." 

If  a  demon  had  suddenly  appeared  to  the  Abbot, 
this  worthy  cleric  would  not  have  been  more  frightened 
and  stupefied  than  by  those  unexpected  words  which 
burst  upon  him  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  ascetic. 
He  at  last  regained  his  self-control  and  his  voice, 
and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  adjured  his  lirothcr 
to  consider  the  enormities  he  was  saying ;  tlien, 
turning  frantically  to  Renato,  he  cursed  and  exorcised 
him  for  a  fiend  who  had  come  to  tempt  the  saint 
whom  his  conduct  had  killed ;  and,  remembering 
that  in  each  cell  there  was  a  bcll-rope  which  set  U) 
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motion  a  special  signal,  only  to  be  used  in  the  cases 
of  gravest  emergency,  he  pulled  it  furiously. 

An  ironic  smile  appeared  upon  the  lips  of  Father 
Bruno,  just  hovering  between  life  and  death;  but 
Renato  did  not  even  he.-  the  curses  and  cries  of 
the  Abbot,  for  he  had  taken  his  old  friend  in  his 
arms,  and  was  endeavouring  to  ease  his  last  struggles. 
Then  the  end  came.  Father  Bruno  found  once  more 
l.is  full,  sonorous  voice,  and  he  cried  triumphantly : 

"Giacinto!  Giacinto!  Renato  and  I  are  both  free 
at  last!  He  by  the  power  of  Truth,  I  through  the 
mercy  of  Death ! "  and  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  his 

pupil,  dead.  ,    . 

By  this  time  the  Brothers,  awakened  from  their 
slumbers,  had  rushed  in  from  all  parts,  tumultuously 
with  wild  enquiries  of  what  had  happened,  to  find 
Father  Bruno  dead,  Father  Giacinto,  their  venerable 
Abbot,  beside  himself  with  fury  and  terror,  and  an 
unknown  young  priest,  standing  with  crossed  arms, 
calm  and  contemptuous,  awaiting  events.  But  as 
soon  as  the  cell  was  full,  the  Abbot  pointed  to  this 
young  priest,  and,  with  a  voice  which  rang  with 
concentrated  hatred  and  ire.  he  cried  out : 

"Away,  perjurer,  from  the  side  of  this  dead  saint! 
Accursed  son  of  Satan,  to-morrow  thou  wilt  be 
excommunicated  and  rejected  by  all  true  believers ! 
Leave  this  holy  place  at  once ;  sully  it  not  a  moment 
longer  with  thy  vile  presence ! "  ,  .        4. 

Unmoved,  serene,  proudly  indifferent  to  this  out- 
burst of  monkish  wrath,  Renato  stepped  forward,  and 
the  Salvatorists  fell  back  before  him ;  he  stooped, 
kissed  for  the  last  time  the  wasted  forehead  of  his 
martyr  friend,  and  then,  without  a  word,  and  with  a 
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step  that  rang"  in  the  flagged  corridor,  he  went  out 
of  the  massive  gate,  which  he  found  opened,  into  the 
deserted  road. 

The  rain  and  wind  had  ceased,  an-1  a  breath  of 
the  impending  spring  seemed  to  hover  in  the  breeze 
coming  from  the  Umbrian  plains.     The  dawn  was 
at  hand,  and,  far  away,  the  summits  of  the  Apennines 
were  tinged  by  a  delicate,  flesh-like  dash  of  colour. 
A  lark  suddenly  carolled   as   it   rose   skywards,  an 
omen  which  the  young  man  accepted  with  a  smile. 
All  fatigue  and  weakness  had  disappeared,  and  with 
a  springing  step  he  walked  towards  the  town,  with 
the  feeling  that  he  was  treading   on  air.      To-day, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  birth,  he  was  a  free  man. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  ilays  naturally  lj<!camc 
public,  as  matters  of  great  political  and  social  import- 
ance in  Italy.     As  soon  as  Renato  left  the  M.^nas- 
tery  of  Todi,  he  wrote  a   formal  letter  to  Cardinal 
Bredana,  in  which  he  maintained,  and  even  emphasised, 
his  solemn  renunciation  of  the  priesthood,  and  his 
absolute  secession   from  the  Church  of  Rome;   but 
the  "  Curia,"  advised  by  Father  Giacinto,  forestalled 
Renato's  action,  and  the  Excomnnkutio  Magna  was 
rituMly  prone         d  the  same  day,  even  before  the 
rcr      .  of  the  Ict^  ;r.    Then,  as  by  a  prearranged  signal, 
the  whole  .        ic   Vatican    Tress   and   its   branches 
began  a  ferocious  and  calumniatory  campaign  against 
Renato,  in  which  they  tlescribed  him  as  a  man  -uilty 
of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  capable  of  all  that 
was  repulsive ;  but  Renato  apparently  ignored  tt  all. 
He  left  unnoticed  the  most  frenzied  denunciations, 
though  what  he  must  have  undergone  in  those  days 
passes  conjecture.    Then  Robert  d' Ar.a  came  forward 
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with  that  famous  pamphlet,  "The  Case  of  Renato 
Rinaldi,"  which  was  a  triumphant  rehabilitation,  and 
was  caperly  bought  all  over  the  Peninsula.  There 
was  a  revulsif)!!  in  the  public  conscience,  which  at 
first  had  been  inclined  to  array  iti-clf  against  the 
"  unfrocked  priest."  Renato  became  for  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  an  heroic  victim,  and  the  Radical  I'ress 
pompously  r^lorified  his  name. 

Through  all  this  his  position  was  most  precarious, 
and  for  a  while  he  felt  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 
He  remained  stunned,  unable  to  act,  or  even  to  think — 
a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  terrible  experiences 
through  which  he  had  passed.  His  father,  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  sent  him  notice 
that  he  must  no  longer  consider  himself  his  son, 
and  that  he  would  only  leave  him  what  the  law 
strictly  required.  But  just  about  this  time  his 
mother,  who  had  completely  f)assed  out  of  his 
existence,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  and, 
as  she  died  intestate,  he  found  himself  the  heir  of 
her  large  fortune. 

Strangely,  though  perhaps  explicably,  Renato  had 
not  made  the  slightest  effort  to  renew  his  intercourse 
with  the  D'Arsas.  They,  of  course,  understood  that 
he  was  passing  through  deep  waters,  and  wisely  and 
considerately  did  not  attempt  to  offer  their  .sympathy; 
for,  however  genuine  and  cordial,  it  would  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  assuage  his  sorrows.  They  only 
knew  that  Renato  was  staying  in  a  small  hydropathic- 
station  in  the  Apennines,  fighting  against  an  attack  of 
nervous  prostration,  and  surrounded  by  the  intelligent 
cares  of  a  very  clever  and  kind-hearted  doctor. 

Some  time  after,   while   stopping  at  the  "  Grand 
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into  their  s.ttmg.rnoin,  „ho  f.,r  a  ,r.„n..„l  seemed 

unknown  to  them     then  th  ., '"  m  . seemed 

Kenato  Kinaldi  "'^y  ^-iJn.sed  that  U  wa, 

Kenato  and  the  source  of  genuine  pride  and  pleasure 
Z.       ,  ;  ,    ^"^"  """''-•  ""  ■•'""^"'"  "■  'I'--'  past  as 

"1    which  noboilv   l)ad  yet   ever  heanl.     It   mav   be 

maimed  hov     V.  -ly  his  friends  were  affecTed'^  1^ 

the  tragic.  ,te„ii^,,     !,,„  j^,,       ,  ,^ 

n.emory'of  Ka.h.  i  .rur;V:,;  Koh^ri.Trer:': 
vcned,  saying  that  it  would  be  not  only  usete  but 
dangerous,  and  that  it  was  bc-t.er  to  let^he  M,^^^ 
lie  und,sturb«i  i„  his  grave_an  obscure  martyr 

them    M    ,?  ?'';'•■   "'■  ""•■   f"'""^-  ••'"''    '<™''"'  told 
them  that  he  h.d  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 

aT  e  fd^h    '  *■  'r  ;'  "'"'^'  "■'  ^"-  V--,  perhaps" 
as  ht  felt  he  needal  to  go  among  new  scenes  and 

peoHe,  and  fit  himsilf  for  what  L  fdt  was    o  b^ 
his  mission  m  life-the  advancement  of  Truth-and 

het hh^"  TT'r  ^"^"'"^  ^^'  .ndispensable  for  ht 
hea  th,  he  had  decided  t ,  travel.     Leo  and  Robert 
as  they  had    not   forgotten    Alma's   picture    S 
smi  ingly  that  he  proposed  to  star,  for  the  United 
States  by  the  next  steamer  from  Naples. 
Dunns  the  last  few  weeks  Renato  and  the  D'Arsas 
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were  almost  inseparable ;  and  the  day  of  his  departure 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  boat  to  wish  him  God- 
speed on  his  voyage  to  America.  The  afternoon 
was  somewhat  hazy  and  dull ;  huge  :louds  were  fan- 
tastically massed  in  the  west,  and  now  and  then 
a  few  drops  of  rain  were  falling.  The  air  was, 
however,  wonderfully  sweet,  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  myriads  of  flowers  which  blossomed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Reale.  As  all  leave-takings,  this 
one  was  surrounded  with  inevitable  sadness ;  but, 
somehow,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  hope  seemed 
to  promise  the  certainty  of  a  much  happier  reunion. 
At  the  usual  signal,  and  with  a  last  grip  of  their 
hands,  they  parted.  Renato  placed  himself  on  the 
extreme  aft  of  the  promenade  deck,  in  order  to  keep 
his  friends  in  sight. 

After  a  lot  of  manoeuvring  the  big  ship  began  to 
move  slowly  and  majestically  towards  the  open  sea. 
A  prevailing  uniform  greyness  slightly  blurred  the 
marvellous  landscape  of  the  bay,  but,  strangely,  he 
felt  no  sadness,  no  fear,  no  anxiety  for  the  future, 
as  he  saw  the  land  of  his  birth  recede  slowly  from 
before  his  eyes. 

Steadily  the  big  liner  gathered  speed,  leaving  behind 
the  small  rowing-boat,  from  which  Leo  and  Robert 
were  waving  their  last  adieus.  In  that  moment  a 
bright  ray  of  sunshine  suddenly  broke  from  between 
the  heavy  clouds  in  the  western  horizon,  and  vividly 
illuminated  Renato's  thoughtful  face. 

Smiling  and  hopeful,  Renato  was  triumphantly 
journeying  towards  the  glorious  Sun,  to  accomplish 
his  Destiny! 


II 
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